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Gemayel Demands 
Troop Withdrawal 
In Speech to UN 


PARIS, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1982 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Begin Says Israel Is r Secure’ 

He Again Rejects Giving Up Occupied Territories 


»*•.- 


... Th e As so cia ted Pros . 

UNITED NATIONS, New York 

— President . Amin Gemayel of 
Lebanon- demanded Monday that 
all foreign troops leave his coun- 
try. Addressing the 157-nation 
General Assembly, be flaelare d 
that outsiders bad converted his 
country from- a haven erf peace into 
an arena erf tenor. 

He also called for a settlement 
between the Pales tinians and the 
Israelii. that would give both full 
rights. 

“I call for the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of all 
non-Lebanese forces from Leba- 
non,” he said. “I call upon the 
world community to help Lebanon 
regain iti' real independence »nM 
. rebuild its economy. 

Mr. Gemayel, deliv ering hie 
speech in English, said: “Compet- 
ing ideologies in the Arab world, 
the Palestinian armed »nrf uncon- 
trolled presence in our midst, the 
recurring Israeli invasions and in- 
cursions into our land” contribut- 
ed to “a con tinuing state pf war in 
Lebanon since 1975." 

“The war. rlnimari (he lives of 
more than 100,000 citizens,” he 
said. “It destroyed cities, towns 
and villages. It brought foreign 
troops into our land. It divided -our 
people, . arid- converted Lebanon 
from a haven for culture and peace 
into as arena for tenor ana vio- 
lence.... 

“In the name of the Lebanese 
people, I want to tdl you: We have 
bad enough. -Enough of bloodshed, 
enough of. destruction, enough of 
dislocation and despair. 

“Each country enjoys internal 
sovereignty. So should we. Each 
country depends on an effective 
army to defend its independence. 
So should we,** the president said. 

In calhng for a settlement be- 
tween Palestinians and Israelis, he 
said: “As we wish to live in peace 
and freedom in our land, so should 
the Palestinians live in peace and 
freedom and self-determination in 
their land, Palestine.” , ' 

“As we cherish our independ- 
ence,\we also cherish the hope that 
Palestinians and Israelis, with the 
support oT the world community. 

New EarthTremor Hits 
Central Italian Region 

United Press Inifmational 

PERUGIA, Italy — - A- sharp 
earth tremor fait the central Italian 
Umbria region Monday afternoon, 
the latest and worst in a series of 
shocks registered in the area since 
Saturday;: 

Police said that many residents 
of the area ran into the streets in' 
panic. They said they did not im- 
mediately know if the new shock 
had caused any injuries. 

INSIDE _ 


■ The raBy returned to .Wall 
Street Monday as the Dow 
Jones industrial average 
soared past the 1,000 mark to 
an 18-motrth high. Page 151' 

■ With just two -weeks to go ’ 

in the campaign, a certain un- 
certainty prevails in the aud- 
io™ UJS. coagresskmal elec- 
tions. Professionals .in both 
parties project “normal” Re- 
publican losses in the House 
and a small net change in the 
Senate: Page 3. 

■ Sri Lanka, in the past five 

years, has dismantled a 
cumbersome welfare- state bu- 
reaucracy,. liberalized trade 
and rolled out the welcome 
mat for multinational corpora- 
tions. Tomorrow, its 8.1 mil- 
lion. voters express their opin- 
ions about it sJL Page 2. 

■ The news from Hungary Is 

good: Once a gain, Eastern Eu- 
rope’s most successful farming 
country will have bumper 
crops. While Poland, Romania 
and (he Soviet Union struggle 
with shortages, Hungary’s har- 
vest is huge. Page 4- 

■ Pan II of a two-section spe- 

cial report on banians and 
finance ta the Arab world ap- 
pears today. Page 9S- 
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Barm Alain de Rothschild, 
72, a hanker and a leader of 
French Jewish community, 
dies in New York. Page 5. 
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will reach a settlement that will al- 
low them both to enjoy the fullness 
of rights.” 

Mr. Gemayel was expected to 
makg the same demands later 
Monday before the Security Coun- 
cil 

Alfred Mady, Mr. Gemayel’s 
special adviser, said the president 
would ask the Security Council for 

a three-month extension in the stay 
of the UN peacekeeping force of 
Americans, French and Italians in 
southern Lebanon. . 

Mr. Gemayel, the first Lebanese 
president to make an official visit 
to the United States, is scheduled 
to . meet with President Ronald 
Reagan on Tuesday in Washing- 
ton. discussing efforts toward get- 
ring Syrian, Israeli and Palestinian 
forces out of Lebanon. The United 
States has ’ been attempting to 
mediate a withdrawal of those 
femes. 

Syria and Israel have said they 
are willing to withdraw from Leba- 
non, but Israel insists that Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization guer- 
rillas still in northern and eastern 
Lebanon be the Erst to leave. 

Mr. Gemayel is also seeking 
help in paying for an estimated 
SI2 bill ion of reconstruction for 
Lebanon. Housing Minister 
Bahaeddin Bsat and the chairman 
erf the Council for Development 
and Reconstruction, Mo hamm ed 
A tall ah, accompanied Mr. Gemay- 
el on his trip and were expected to 
be present at his talks with U-S. 
officials,' 

On Wednesday, Mr. Gemayel is 
scheduled tio fly to Fiance for talks 
with President Francois Mitter- 
rand. On Thursday, be is to arrive 
in Rome for - meetings with Presi- 
dent Sandro Pfcrtini and a private 
audience with Pope John Paul EL 
■ Peacekeepers in Impasse 

Reuters reported Monday from 
Beirut that the Israeli and Leba- 
nese armies woe in an apparent 
impasse over who would keep the 
peace between feuding Christians 
and Druze Moslems in the Gbuf 
mountains, about 15 kilometers 
(ID miles) southeast of Beirut. 

. The Lebanese moved an ad- 
vance squad of lightly armed com- 
mandos into Kfar Malta, center of. 
test week's sectarian fighting, but 
plans fra a tell deployment were 
held up by the continued Israeli 
presence there. 

- On Friday, ' Israel deployed 
tanks and troop carriers along the 
sandbagged frontline between the 
Christian and Druze Quarters of 
Kfar Matta, and in three other 
mountain villages, to end artillery 
and machine-gun exchanges. A 
Lebanese lieutenant said the Leba- 
nese Army could not enter the 
town until Israel pulled out. But an 
Israeli officer said be had no or- 
ders to leave: 
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President Amin Gemayel speaking Monday at the UN. 


By William E. Farrell 

.Vw York Tuna Service 

JERUSALEM — Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin told the Knesset 
on Monday that “fra the first 
time" a state of security existed on 
a0 of Israel’s borders with Arab 
countries- 

In a speech formally reconven- 
ing the parliament, Mr. Begin said 
that Syrian losses in Lebanon to 
Israeli forces this summer showed 
that Syria “learned its lesson.” 

“It knows that it has no hope of 
defeating Israel,” Mr. Begin said. 
“Jordan does not have the strength 
and. to the best of our knowledge, 
does not have the intention to at- 
tack Israel” 

During the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon that began June 6. Jor- 
dan “dispatched numerous cables 
for fear lest we attack it,” Mr. Be- 
gin said. 

“It was a groundless fear," the 
prime minister said, “it never en- 
tered our minds to attack Jordan. 
Our goal was to smite murderous 
organizations in Lebanon.” 

Mr. Begin 'said that “as a result 
of the policy of the government. 


conditions have been created for 

the first time for the maintenance 
of pence between ourselves and 
our neighbors on all of Israel’s 
borders.” 

The prime minister said “the 
prospect of a peace treaty between 
Israel and Lebanon has been post- 
poned — postponed but not abol- 
ished.” Israel has a peace treaty 
with Egypt. 

After ticking off the border situ- 
ation as he saw it. he proclaimed: 
“If the conditions as presently cre- 
ated thanks to our policies contin- 
ue to prevail, we will Uve in peace, 
our sword in its sheatt" 

He also urged the implementa- 
tion of Israel’s plan for administra- 
tive autonomy for the 1.3 million 
Palestinian Arabs living on the Is- 
raeli-occupied West Bank of the 
Jordan River and in the Gaza 
Strip. Under the plan, which the 
Egyptians have rejected in favor of 
one that would create a Palestinian 
entity, Israel retains security con- 
trol of the territories while the Ar- 
abs administer their day-to-day af- 
fairs. 

The prime minister rejected any 
relinquishing of the territories and, 


in implicit rebuffs, which he had 

made earlier, he dismissed the 

peace plan proposed by President 
Ronald Reagan as well as one is- 
sued at a recent meeting of the 
Arab League in Fez. Morocco, 

The next phase of the Camp Da- 
vid peace process, which led to the 
treaty between Israel and Egypt, 
should be resumed, he said. That 
primarily concerns the autonomy 
talks. Since the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. Egypt has shown little 
inclination to resume them. 

Referring to Camp David, Mr. 
Begin said “we have the right to 
expect of all factions concerned, 
and particularly of our American 
Triends and allies, full commitment 
toward the agreement we signed.” 

He criticized plans, including 
odc espoused by the opposition 
Labor Party. Unitin g the fate of the 
occupied territories to Jordan. 

“It is our duty to declare that 
anybody who’ supports the 
grotesque suggestion of the annex- 
ation of Judea and Samaria with 
the addition of Gaza to the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan is 
an accessory, in fact, to the estab- 
lishment of a PaJestinian-PLO 


state even when he has promised 
by oath that this is not the inten- 
tion." Mr. Begin said. He uses the 
biblical terms of Judea and Samar- 
ia to refer to the West Bank in sup- 
port of his claim (hat the area his- 
torically belongs to the Jews. 

Mr. Begin was attacked by the 
Labor opposition leader. Shimon 
Peres, who claimed the prime min- 
ister misrepresented the Labor 
Party plan. In addition. Mr. Peres 
said’ that Mr. Begin constantly re- 
jected ideas and fostered a nega- 
tive image of Israel abroad by his 
encouragement of the erection of 
Israeli settlements in the occupied 
Arab lands. 

He accused Mr. Begin of "miser- 
ably handling" the Palesiiniar. is- 
sue and said that the prime minis- 
ter's intransigence was primarily 
responsible for the stalled autono- 
my talks. 

■ Inquiry Team in Bcinit 

Israel Radio said Mondat that 
members of Israel's judicial com- 
mission of inquiry into the Sahra 
and Chatila massacre visited 
Beirut to survey the refugee camps 
and nearby Israeli Arm, positions. 


Cornell , Cambridge Scientists Win 
Nobel Prizes in Physics , Chemistry 


By Philip J. Hilts 

•' Walking! oa Post Service 

WASHINGTON — An Ameri- 
can has won the Nobel Prize in 
physics this year for a mathemati- 
cal theory explaining the odd 
changes in the behavior of matter 
at high temperature and high pres- . 
sure, while the chemistry prize was 
won by a scientist in Britain who 
developed a method of deciphering 
the shapes of many biologically 
important molecules. 

Kenneth Geddes Wilson. 46, a 
physicist at Cornell University, 
took the physics prize, and Aaron 
Khig, 56. a South African who has 
worked for 20 years at the Medical 
Research Council at Cambridge 
University’s molecular laboratory, 
took the one in chemistry. 

Mr. Wilson developed a simpli- 
fied mathematical theory that al- 
low* physidsts-to predict the be- 
havior of matter when ii reaches' 
“critical points” of temperature or 
pressure, such as the point at 
which a liquid terns to a gas, or a 
magnetic bar loses its magnetism. 

Using only two critical numbers 
about the shape and the one-, two-, 
or three-dimensional nature of the 
matter, he was able to calculate 
curves that describe, lor example, 
how the density of a hot liquid will 
fluctuate as its temperature rises 
toward the critical temperature at 
which it becomes vapor. 

Mr. Wilson’s mathematical 
method is so broad 3nd powerful 


that it may be possible to apply it 
to things as different as the behav- 
ior of elementary particles like the 
quark — now thought to be the 
fundamental building blocks of all 
matter — up to the. level of air tur- 
bulence around an airplane; and 
hurricanes, to the way metals mix 
together. 

There were eight or more physi- 
cists who contributed background 
work to the development of the 
theory, including Michael Fisher 
of Cornell and Leo Kadanoff of 
the University of Chicago. But as 
the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Sciences said when it announced 
the award. Mr. Wilson look a dif- 
ferent approach and solved the 
hundred-year-old problem “in a 
definite and profound way.” 

The other workers had only bits 
of an ad hoc theory that did not 


the shape of molecules important 
to life. It is the shape of biomolec- 
ules that determine what they do 
and how they do it — for example 
the hemoglobin molecule that has 
a “pocket 8 in which it can capture 
an oxygen atom to be carried 
through the bloodstream. 

When trying to figure out the 
shape of important molecules, re- 
searchers have crystallized them 
and then passed X-rays through 
them to study the scatter-pattern 
of the X-rays. The ricochet pattern 
gave a clue to the three-dimension- 
al shape of the molecules. 

But many molecules resist being 
crystallized in that way. and so 
could not have their shape deter- 
mined. 

Mr. Klug opened up a new 
branch of (he study of the shape of 
molecules' by using an electron mi-' 
croscope to cake pictures of the 




theory that a£ 
and simplified 


with a complete 
lowed prediction 
the subject 
The announcement that Mr. 
Wilson had won the Nobel Prize 
was almost expected by his family 
and friends, according to his fa- 
ther, E. Bright Wilson, a retired 
professor of physical chemistry al 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Wilson himself was not so 
sure, although be said, “I knew 
that I was a contender.” 

Aaron King's discovery in chem- 
istry was of a method to figure out 


two-dimensional crystal film, and 
then extracting three-dimensional 
images of the molecules from that. 

A picture of a molecule taken 
through an electron microscope is 
only very fuzzy and blurred. But 
Mr. Klug managed through mathe- 
matical methods to extract three- 
dimensional pictures of the molec- 
ules from the blurred, two-dimen- 
sional image. "It is like taking a 
thousand blurred pictures of a face 
and extracting from them enough 
information to make one clear im- 
age,” said Carl Pabo of Johns 
Hopkins University. 



Swedes Will Toughen 
Measures Against Subs 


Aaron Khig 


Spadolini Making Mark in Embattled, Yet Hopeful, Italy 

Doggedly, He Wheedles Compromises in Malang Nation Face Up to Economic Troubles 

In contrast to previous politi- 
cians who treated Italy’s economic 
crisis as, in an aide’s words, “criti- 
cal, but not serious," Mr. Spadoli- 
ni has tackled the problem of shak- 
ing up the soda! and intellectual 
climate in Italy. “He’s trying to gel 
people to recognize that a often ty 
can be a policy option,” a diplo- 
mat said, “an unheard-of new de- 
parture in postwar Italy." 

Mr. Spadolini explains that “the 
welfare state has attained an exag- 
gerated states" in most European 
countries, except West Germany. 
“It entails excessive broadening of 
government powers." he said. 

The prime minister’s outspoken- 
ness has been echoed and support- 
ed by President Sandro Pertun. As 
a -result, Mr. Spadolini has sur- 
vived in office for 15 months, five 
times longer than any previous 
prime minister in this Italian Par- 
liament 

His longevity is particularly sur- 
prising because he is Italy's first 
prime minister from outside the 
Christian Democratic Party in 
modem Italian history. Although 
Mr. Spadolini belongs to Italy’s 
secular parties, whose legitimacy 


By Joseph Firdictt 

Inienuuwnat HtmUTHbtme 

ROME — Prime Minister 
Giovanni Spadolini of Italy 
warned publicly the other day that 
his country would become “ungo- 
vernable” unless the Parliament 
cats both government spending 
and the red tape that chronically 
delays economic legislation. 

By this, Mr. Spadolini explained 
last week in an interview, he meant 
tha t his coalition government — 
like many others in Western Eu- 
rope — had reached a moment of 
truth in attempting to adopt aust- 
erity programs. Economic hard- 
ship and increasing social tensions, 
Mr. Spadolini said, are proving to 
be a major test fra the brand of 
coalition politics that previously 
flourished in Europe’s postwar 
prosperity. 

In its current crisis, Italy, like 

West Germany. France and most 

northern European countries, has 
not- found a way to get multiparty 
governments to agree on how to 
distribute the economic sacrifices 
believed needed to revive growth. 
While the problem stretches across 
Europe, Italy is considered the 
country with the most unwieldy 


coalition and the worst overall 
problems. 

Mr. Spadolini is widely seen as a 
transition leader while Italians 
wait for the Socialists to lead the 
country. Still, he is making his 
mark, mainly by his dogged efforts 
to make Italy face up to a changed 
economic climate. In practical 
terms, this means wheedling com- 
promises out of the rival political 
parties in his coalition. 

“The job has to start all over 
again every day. cajoling afl the 
different parties into agreeing on 
each and every measure,” an aide 
to the prime minister said, “be- 
cause even the simplest change — 
for example in state-owned indus- 
tries’ debt — ■ affects so many con- 
stituencies.” 

Last year it took Parliament 11 
months to vote a national budget. 
A titanic battle has just started 
with the unions to break Italy's 
system of automatic increases in 
cost-of-living allowances to match 
— and feed — inflation. 

Mr. Spadolini 56, a former his- 
torian and newspaper editor, ap- 
parently has the stamina for the 
job. Italian cartoonists* delight in 
depicting the portly, soft-spoken 


Republican leader as a cherub 
among tigers, but he has proved to 
have an infallible eye for power. 
His reputation for honesty and 
hard work makes him a popular 
figure on the Italian political 
tightrope; 

His coalition theoretically com- 
mands nearly 60 percent of the 
Parliament, but government is 
bound to be difficult because the 
coalition extends from Christian 
Democrats to Socialists, exc l ud i ng 
only the Communists. 

Italy’s problems, tike its unwiel- 
dy coalition, are also extreme. Mr. 
Spadolini has to cope with Eu- 
rope’s highest inflation rate and 
fastest growing deficits, plus ter- 
rorism, scandals and the Mafia. 
Adding to the government's plan- 
ning and tax problems, the under- 
ground economy now accounts for 
an estimated one-quarter of the 

gross national product. 

Despite these domestic prob- 
lems, Italy, under Mr. Spadolini, is 
pursuing an assertive pro- Western 
foreign policy. Little noticed pub- 
licly, Italy played an instrumental 
role in backing U.S. initiatives on 
intermediate-range missiles in Eu- 
rope and in re-establishing West- 


ern forces in the Middle East. 

The gradual revival of Italian di- 
plomacy reflects the country’s 
growing industrial power and na- 
tional confidence, commentators 
say. But, they add, this recent eco- 
nomic growth — which continued 
until last year — makes the current 
stagnation an especially bad shock 
to Italian and the 

government finds it correspond- 
ingly difficult to cut back on offi- 
cial largesse. 

Mr. Spadolini bluntly labels the 
situation “an emergency,” citing 
the country’s acute problems of re- 
cession. corruption, terrorism and 
the lack erf institutional reform. 

His government has had some 
striking successes, particularly 
against terrorism The Red Bri- 
gades appear to be effectively infil- 
trated, and the Italian authorities 
are also arresting major rightist 
terrorists. 

But government spending, on 
programs launched in periods of 
growth, is now approaching 51 
percent of the gross national prod- 
uct A decade ago; the figure was 
only, 30 percent — a leva compa- 
rable to the present situation in the 
United States. 


(Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 


By Richard Halloran 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Swed- 
ish government, angered and em- 
barrassed by what it believes have 
been repeated incursions by for- 
eign submarines, has ordered its 
navy to change Utctics and seek to 
capture and h umilia te future in- 
truders. according to military spe- 
cialists here. 

The new rules of engagement 
are to become effective next July I, 
when a new anti-submarine weap- 
on. being developed in Sweden, 
will be ready, the specialists said 
Sunday. The Swedes would like to 
employ the new rules now but lack 
the weapons, they said. 

But the specialists asserted that, 
even with a new weapon, the 
Swedish Navy would have to im- 
prove its ability to detect and then 
to locate precisely air intruding 
submarine and to. prevent it from 
escaping, as they think one and 
possibly two did earlier this 
month. 

The specialists said the Swedish 
Navy was not well-equipped for 
anti-submarine operations in seas 
that clearly favor submarines. The 
waters there have many layers of 
differing degrees of temperature 
and saltiness that distort sonar 
search beams, as well as metal 
debris on the bottom that deceives 
magnetic sensors and schools of 
fish that sound like submarines. 

Although no details were dis- 
closed, the new weapon was said to 
be similar to a charge of high ex- 
plosive that would be detonated 
against an intruding submarine’s 
hull to puncture it The submarine 
would then begin to flood, not 
enough to sink but enough to pre- 
vent immediate repairs and thus to 
force it to the surface. 

Once captured, the submarine's 
officers and sailors would be pub- 
licly embarrassed by the Swedes 
through widespread publicity and 
possibly by trials under interna- 
tional law, according to the spe- 
cialists. who spoke on the condi- 
tion that they not be identified. 

The current rules of engage- 
ment, which are general orders 
governing the operations and tac- 
tics of military forces, instruct 
Swedish warships to locate intrud- 
ing submarines and to force them 
to return to international waters in 
the Baltic Sea. the specialists said. 

A former submarine officer in 
Washington said that Sweden had 
“some of the crummiest waters in 
the world” for ships searching for 
submarines. 

The problem, be and other spe- 
cialists said, stems in part from the 
heavy flow of fresh water into the 
sea, because so many rivers empty 
into the Baltic. This produces 
many layers of water with differing 
temperatures and saltiness. 

A sonar beam searching for a 
submarine is deflected by the lay- 
ers. the specialists said, making it 
almost impossible fra it to travel in 
a straight line or for the sonar op- 


erator to know the exact location 
of a detected submarine. 

The specialists said the water in 
the area in which the recent search 
was conducted was only 200 feet 
deep. That meant sonar beams re- 
verberated off the bottom. In addi- 
tion, the bottom was uneven, add- 
ing to the confusion. 

Magnetic sensors were similarly 
fooled, the specialists said, because 
the ocean bottom was strewn with 
wrecks, garbage filled with metal, 
and other metal objects such as re- 
frigerators. The sensors were un- 
able to distinguish a submarine 
from other metal objects, they 
said. 

Still another complication was 
sound from fish, which one spe- 
cialist said "can mimic the sounds 
of submarines." That would have 
confused operators of . hydro- 
phones trolhrig -tmder XCivetl The 

specialists also said - the burned 

submarine might have deployed 
decoys to baffle the hunters. 

Military specialists pointed to 
several other reasons why the 
Swedes had been unable to locate 
the submarine. They said the navy 
was organized and armed primari- 
ly for coastal defease against an 
amphibious invasion, rather than 
for anti-submarine operations. 

They also said Sweden lacked 
listening devices and other sensors 
planted rat the bottom of its wa- 
ters. 

In recent years, according to 
press reports from Sweden, there 
have been more than 50 sightings 
of foreign submarines in Swedish 
waters, most of them believed by 
officials to have been Soviet. 

The roost spectacular submarine 
incident took place a year ago. 
when a Soviet submarine went 
aground near a Swedish naval 
base. The crew was held for 10 
days while the Swedish govern- 
ment lodged a strong protest with 
Moscow. 

■ Izvestia Assails Swetfisb Media 
The Soviet government daily Iz- 
vestia criticized the Swedish media 
Monday for suggesting that a sus- 
pected submarine near a Swedish 
naval base was from the Soviet 
Union. Reuters reported from 
Moscow. 

“The authors of reports suggest- 
ing the Soviet Union or other so- 
cialist countries are involved in the 
activities of submarines in the 
Stockholm waters are acting ir- 
responsibly and provocatively.” 
the newspaper said. 

The media, it charged, were 
trying to whip up an “anti-Soviet 
psychosis" with the evident aim of 
weakening support fra the peace 
movement in Sweden and else- 
where in Scandinavia. 

Izvestia said there had been sim- 
ilar reports about submarines in 
the Norwegian fjords 10 years ago 
and these had been put about be- 
cause the military wanted an in- 
crease in its budgcL 
The present incident in Sweden 
was perhaps a "Swedish variant" 
of this, the newspaper added. 


Mendes Frances Dies; French Former Premier Ended Indochina War 


, The. tsodoted Press 

PARIS — Pierre Mendes France, 
75, the postwar French prime min- 
ister who ended France’s war in 
Indochina, died Monday. 

Mr. Mendes France, a lawyer 
and World War II air force officer 
with the Free French, became 
prime minister in 1954 after the 
French defeat at Dien Bien Phu in 
Indochina. 

He was head of government for 
only seven months and 17 days in 
I9M. But in that brief period, he 
ended the war in the Far East that 
was dividing France as it was later 
to divide the United States, grant- 
ed autonomy to Tunisia, won 
French ratification for the rearma- 
ment of West Germany and 
infused a short-lived spirit of prog- 
ress and movement into the ex- 
hausted Fourth Republic. 

“France is led m a manner 1 




have not known since Clemen- 
ceau,” Six Winston Churchill said 
at the time. 

Then. Tot having started the 
retreat from colonialism that other 
politicians were afraid to take on, 
Mr. Mendes France was voted out 
by the National Assembly. As he 
tned to make a final speech, depu- 
ties shouted him down, screaming: 
“Bastard, dirty Jew.” 

Bom Jan. 11, 1907, Mr. Mendes 
France became a lawyer at 21, the 
youngest lawyer in France at the 
time; and was trained as an econo- 
mist. He began his political career 
in 1932, winning a seal in the 
Chamber of Deputies as a Radical 
Socialist. He was 25, the mjmmmp 
age for election to Parliament. 

He was one of the youngest cab- 
inet members in French history 
when he was appointed undersec- 
retary of state for the treasury at 


age 31 by Prime Minister Lion 
Blum in 193S. 

He was stQ] a parliamentary 
deputy at the outbreak of World 
War IL but volunteered for the 
French Air Force. After the Ger- 
mans' broke through the French 
defenses, Mr. Mendes France fol- 
lowed the government to Bordeaux 
and later escaped to Morocco with 
his wife and two sons. 

He reported to duty with the air 
force m Morocco, then a French 
colony, but was arrested for deser- 
tion and returned to occupied 
France. He was convicted and sent 
to prison, but managed to escape 
and eventually made his way to 
London to join General Charles de 
Gaulle's Free French Forces, serv- 
ing as a bomber-navigator. 

After the liberation of France, 
Ml Mendes France was - named 
minister of national economy and 


worked out an austerity plan to 
start the nation’s economic recov- 
ery. Bui his critics argued that the 
French people would not stand for 
the austerity measures following 
five years of occupation. 

The plan was rejected by de 
Gaulle, and soon afterward Mr. 
Mend&s France left the govern- 
ment 

During his term as prime minis- 
ter, he also presided over the 
French parliamentary defeat of the 
European Defense Communit y — 
a proposed integrated European 
army — and pushed through a 
compromise solution to allow the 
re-arming of West Germany. 

Mr. Mendes France, who nei- 
ther drank alcohol nor smoked, 
was also ri diculed for his campaign 
to promote milk as a popular 
drink- This angered drinkers and 
the wine lobby and made the 


_prime minister an easy target for 
newspaper cartoonists and satirical 
writers. 

An ardent parliamentarian, Mr. 
Mendes France fell victim to the 
system be bad defended, voted out 
of office by a jeering National As- 
sembly. The Algerian war had just 
begun and many deputies feared 
that he would end the French pres- 
ence in North Africa as he had in 
Indochina. 

He served nearly four months in 
1956 as a minister of state in the 
cabinet of the Socialist Guy MoDet 

before resigning. 

Mr. Mendes France remained a 
member of the National Assembly 
and was one of the few deputies 
who voted against de Gaulle’s re- 
turn to power in 1958. He also 
campaigned against the new con- 
stitution for the Fifth Republic, 
which was tailored to de Gaulle’s 


insistence on a government with a 
powerful executive. 

He criticized de Gaulle consist- 
ently. About the only de Gaulle 

g ilicies he approved of were de 
aulle’s granting of independence 
to Algeria and to France’s other 
African colonies. 

His opposition to de Gaulle was 
politically unpopular, and he was 
defeated in his 1958 campaign to 
retain his assembly seat from 
Louviers. west of Pans. 

In 1962, he ran unsuccessfully 
for a seat from Evreux. In 1 967, he 
moved his political base to Greno- 
ble and won a National Assembly 
seat from there, only to lose it a 
year later when de Gaulle dis- 
solved Parliament during the May 
1968 student-worker strikes. 

Mr. Mendes France continued 
to write on political and economic 



Pierre Meod&s France 


subjects in the small-circulation 
monthly magazine Counter de la 
RepubGque, which he published. 

His last public appearance was 
on May 21. 1981. during swearing- 
in ceremonies for the Socialist 
president, Francois Mitterrand. 
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Sri Lanka’s Election: A Referendum on the Free Market 


By Tyler Marshall 

lot Angela TtmaSerrice 

COLOMBO. Sri Lanka — If 
the Reagan administration were 
searching for a test of its free 
market philosophy for Third 
World development, it would 
have to look no further than Sri 
Lanka. 

in the past five years, the gov- 
ernment has dismantled a 
cumbersome welfare-state bu- 
reaucracy, liberalized trade and 
welcomed multinational corpo- 
rations to help transform its tea- 
and-coconut economy into a 
world center for low-cost, bio- 
technology production on the 
pattern set by Taiwan, Singa- 
pore and South Korea. 

But in contrast to the more re- 
gimented societies of its three 
economic models, Sri Lanka's 
experiment is taking place in a 
tree, no- holds- barred democra- 
cy, with an active, aware elector- 
ate. 

Sri Lanka is a poor nation — 
per capita income is $265 a year 
— but it has a literacy rate of 87 
percent, more than twice the fig- 
ure for India. 

On Wednesday the country’s 
8.1 million voters will go to the 
polls for a presidential election 


Jayawardene Seeks Mandate to Continue Hi s Reforms 


that many view as a referendum 
on whether to continue the free- 
market experiment or revert to 
being a welfare state. 

The incumbent preadent. Jun- 
ius R. Jayawardene, 76. is cam- 
paigning for a mandate to press 
forward with his policies and, on 
the surface at least, it would 
seem surprising if he failed to 
get it. 

Id addition to his image as a 
national father Ggure, ms eco- 
nomic experiment has all the 
earmarks of success. Economic 
growth has doubled. Unemploy- 
ment, which was 24 percent 
when be assumed office in 1977, 
has been nearly halved. 

Wage levels have risen; freer 
trade has brought a cornucopia 
of imported consumer goods 
and the tong lines for rationed 
commodities have disappeared. 

Removal of controls on rice 
prices has given a new incentive 
to farmers, and for the first lime 
in a century Sri Lanka is on the 
brink of self-sufficiency in its- 
No. 1 staple food. 

A thriving free-trade zone of- 
fering libera! tax and investment 
incentives has drawn 76 foreign 


companies that employ nearly 
24.000 Sri I .an Irens and indirect- 
ly provide work for twice that 
many. 

The United States is backing 
Sri Lanka’s development with its 
highest per capita aid program 
in Asia, just under SIOO million 
a year. 

“My record is my platform," 
Mr. Jayawardene tells the 
crowds in the final days of his 
campaign. “I stand for opportu- 
nities. not subsidies. I’ve freed 
the country economically. Give 
me a chance to continue my 
work.” 

But this development has 
brought some unpopular 
changes and a simmering resent- 
ment that analysts believe could 
cut significantly into his sup- 
port. An end to free education, 
free health care and subsidized 
food for all has upset an elector- 
ate that bad come to view these 
benefits as a birthright. 

Corruption, previously pres- 
ent only on a minor scale, has 
expanded rapidly. And the tor- 
rid pace of development has 
fueled inflation, which reached 
nearly 40 percent last year. It 


has since receded, but the cumu- 
lative effect has had a severe im- 
pact on wage earners. 

While development bas 
brought new affluence to the 
fast-expanding professional and 
business class, benefits to Sri 
Lanka's poor have been less dra- 
matic. 

Although a food stamp pro- 
gram provides some relief to the 
SO percent of Sri Lanka’s popu- 
lation that subsists on less 
$15 a month, the number of ur- 
ban poor is said to have in- 
creased noticeably. 

In his desire to build a new 
society quickly, many Sri Lan- 
kans believe Mr. Jayawardene 
has pushed too hard, too fast At 
first, he sought only low-interest, 
concessional loans for develop- 
ment, but when these proved in- 
sufficient he turned to high-in- 
terest commercial markets. Now, 
with many key programs still in- 
complete, Sri 1 -Antra fe deep in 
debt and its foreign exchange 
reserves severely depleted. 

Some economists believe that, 
unless drastic measures are insti- 
tuted quickly, Sri Lanka could 
face a major economic crisis. 


Many analysts believe that 
Mr. Jayawardene decided to all 
the presidential election 16 
months early in the hope of win- 
ning a mandate for his program 
before fairing steps that will add 
to the economic pinch. 

A major factor in his favor, 
however, is that his principal op- 
ponents are in disarray. 

The Sri Lanka Freedom Party, 
Much built much of the coun- 
try’s welfare state while it was in 
power, still constitutes Mr. 
Jayawardene’s primary opposi- 
tion, despite being weakened by 
internal differences and the loss 
of its leader. 

Sximavo Bandaranaike, 66, 
who was elected in 1960 and 
dominated her party for two 
decades, has beat barred from 
taking part in the election. She 
was stripped of her civil rights in 
1980 for abuse of power while 
prime minister. 

Her son, Anura, who broke 
with ber last fall, and her daugh- 
ter, Chandrika, who remained 
loy al, have managed only a half- 
hearted reconciliation behind 
the Freedom Party nominee, for- 
mer Agriculture Minister Hector 
Kobbekaduwa. 



Juntos R. Jayawardene 


AP 


But, while neither Mr. Kob- 
bekadnwa nor any of the other 
four challengers appears strong 
enough to unseat Mr. Jayawar- 
dene, Sri lankans have a habit 
of voting against the party in 
power, rejecting it in six of eight 
previous elections. 


ayawar 
but it 


win, but it could be closer than 
many believe," a political ana- 
lyst commented. 


WORLD BRIEFS 


Allies Ready to Renew 
Soviet Talks With U.S. 
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By Axel Krause 

International Herald Tribute 

PARTS — Spokesmen for Brit- 
ain, France and West Germany 
said Monday that their govern- 
ments were prepared to explore re- 
newing talks with the Reagan ad- 
ministration over identifying possi- 
ble pressure points in future trade 
relations with the Soviet Union 
that might be used as linkag e in 
influencing Moscow’s behavior. 

But such discussions cannot pro- 
vide a basis for lifting U.S. sanc- 
tions against European firms sup- 
plying equipment tor the Siberian 
pipeline, the officials said. 

They said that possible dates or 
a location for the talks has not em- 
erged. 

“The pipeline issue and the em- 
bargo is a separate and a commer- 
cial matter, but we have agreed on 
the need for more consultations on 
East-West relations,” a British 
government spokesman in London 
said. The spokesman added that a 
“get-together” on East-West issues 
by NATO member-nations, in- 
cluding at the ministerial level, “is 
not being ruled oul 

In Bonn, a government official 
said a draft paper on the future of 
East-West relations had beat given 
recently to Hans- Dietrich Gensch- 
er, the German foreign minister, 
by George P. Shultz, the U.S. sec- 
retary of state. But the official said 
the draft paper apparently was not 
intended as a basis for negotiating 
a lifting of sanctions involving the 
Soviet pipeline. 

“Washington seems to be stimu- 


lating or seeking a basis for a dis- 
cussion on these issues, but not 
much more," the official said. 

Officials also said Monday that 
they were unable to confirm hav- 
ing received a draft protocol that 
The New York Tunes reported was 
distributed to France, West Ger- 
many, Britain and Italy as a basis 
for opening talks on the pipeline. 

In Washington, Larry M. 
S peakes, the White House deputy 
press secretary, said that the ad- 
ministration had not provided the 
allies “a draft proposal” for lifting 
the sanctions. 

According to U.S. and Europe- 
an diplomatic sources, the propos- 
als oould cover further tightening 
the terms of export credits to the 
Soviet Union, mocking future So- 
viet plans for natural gas develop- 
ment and expanding restrictions 
oo the transfer of high technology 
to the Soviet Union. 

But beginning even exploratory 
talks will be difficult in the current 
strained atmosphere, European of- 
ficials indicated. “We are ready to 
talk, but not change our posi- 
tions,” a French government 
spokesman said. 

Meanwhile, in Florence. 4,000 
employees of Nuovo Pignone went 
on strike briefly Monday to pro- 
test the seizure OcL 8 in the Unit- 
ed States of gas turbine compo- 
nents that had been ordered by the 
Italian state engineering company. 
Genera] Electric, the American 
supplier, and Nuovo Pignone have 
said that the parts were intended 
for a project in Algeria. 


France Says 
Cuba to Free 
Dissident Poet 

Ratters 

PARIS — Cuba has agreed to re- 
lease the dissident poet, Armando 
Valiadares, after being asked to do 
so by President Francos Mitter- 
rand of France, the French govern- 
ment said Monday. 

The order for the poet’s release 
was given by President Fidel Cas- 
tro of Cuba, who informed Mr. 
Mitterrand’s special cultural 
advisor. Reps Debray. Mr. Debray 
is now on an official visit lo Cuba. 

Officials at the presidential pal- 
ace here said that Mr. Valiadares, 
who has been imprisoned since 
1960, would arrive m Paris within 
a few days. A spokesman said the 
44-year-old poet has been jailed 
since Dec. 27, I960, for political 
reasons. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Mitterrand 
wrote to Mr. Castro, then sent en- 
voys to plead the poet’s case. Mr. 
Valiadares, a former student leader 
and ally of Mr. Castro, was sen- 
tenced to 30 years in jaD after 
breaking with Cuba’s Communist 
regime over ties with Moscow. 

Bombs Explode on Corsica 

Reuters 

AJACCIO, Corsica — Seven 
bombs exploded on Corsica on 
Sunday night, earning extensive 
damage to buildings belonging to 
the state-run electricity network 
but injuring no one; police said 
Monday. There were no immediate 
claims of responsibility. 


U.S. Again Declares It Will Quit 
Nairobi Meeting if Israel Is Barred 


The Associated Press 

NAIROBI — The United Stales 
a gain threatened Monday to 
suspend all financial support to 
the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union if a resolution exclud- 
ing Israel from the UN agency is 
passed at a meeting here. 

Michael Gardner, a Washington 
lawyer who is chief U.S. delegate 
to the conference, called the Alger- 
ian-sponsored resolution illegal, il- 
logical and unreasonable. Toe res- 
olution could affect a Middle East 
peace effort, he said, because it 


would isolate a key state in the re- 
gional dispute. 

After five hours of stormy de- 
bate an the resolution, the plenary 
session of the ambassadoraMevd 
conference was adjourned. It was 
scheduled to resume Tuesday af- 
ternoon and a vote on the resolu- 
tion was expected later that day. 

Mr. Gardner said the U-S. dele- 
gation would “immediately and 
permanently" leave the conference 
if the anti-Israel resolution was 
adopted. The United States would 
“suspend all, I repeat, all financial 
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SpadoUni Making His Mark 
In Embattled, Hopeful Italy 

state envisaged by its founders a 
century ago. 

Passionate interest in Garibaldi 
is shared by Mr. Spadotini’s main 
political rival, the Socialist leader 
Bettino Craxi, who is impatiently 
waiting in the wings to become the 
first leftist lo lead Italy. 

The Socialists’ bid for power 
helps explain Italy’s vigorous di- 
plomacy. Because the Socialists are 
anxious to prove their Western 
credentials, an aide explained, they 
“are statesmanlike on foreign poli- 
cy issues when the coalition is of- 
ten inclined to squabble over do- 
mestic issues." 1 1 

The result. Mr. Spadolini said, is 
that “foreign policy has helped 
hold this government together." In 
other European countries, where 
the anti-nuclear movement is 
stronger, diplomatic issues such as 
the new U.S. intermediate nuclear 
missiles and Middle East policy 
have been very divisive for coali- 
tions. 1 


(Continued from Page 1) 

was long contested by the Chris- 
tian Democrats, he was an accept- 
able coalition leader because he 
has written sympathetically about 
the political contributions of Cath- 
olics to modern Italy. 

Mr. Spadolioi’s main historical 
interest is Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
founder of the modem Italian 
slate over the objections of the 
Vatican. The world’s leading col- 
lection on Garibaldi is housed in 
Mr. SpadolinTs elegant country 
home outside Florence. For him, 
Rome’s current homages to Gari-‘ 
baldi, marking the centenary of his 
death, shed ironic light on Italy's 
difficulties in building the modem 
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Only after Italy agreed to take 
NATO’s planned new cruise mis- 
siles was it possible for Wesi Ger- 
many to consent, a U_S. diplomat 
said, adding: “It was a surprise to 
see West Germany waiting for an 
Italian lead.” Italy, under Mr. Spa- 
dolini, is sticking to the construc- 
tion schedule for the new missile 
sites. 

Similarly, Mr. Spadolini said, 
“the first thing Ronald Reagan 
asked me when we met for the first 
time at the Ottawa economic sum- 
mit was whether I would send Ital- 
ian troops to Sinai after Israel’s 
withdrawal.' 1 

Italy’s decision to participate 
also made it possible to dispatch a 
t ri l a te ra l force of U.S., French and 
Italian troops to Lebanon. “We 
worry that the force is too passive, 
that too many thing? are happen- 
ing outside our control,” Mr. Spa- 
dolini said, hinting tiiar he will 
press Mr. Reagan to increase the 
size — and authority — erf toe 
Western contingent. 

Mr. Spadolini has emerged, as 
one diplomat put it, as “the prota- 
gonist of Italy’s attempt to get to 
grips with itself." 
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Pope Wants Priests 
In Rome to Wear 
Clerical Clothes 

United Press International 

VATICAN CITY — Pape John 
Paul n says toe priests oif Rome 
should always wear clerical clothes 
in public so they can be easily dis- 
tinguished as priests, according to 
a letter released Monday. 

Cardinal Ugo Poletti of Rome 
told the priests and religious men 
in the letter that they are obliged 
to wear either a cassock or a dark 
suit with a clerical collar in public. 
He said the standards are valid 
even for priests. who are not resi- 
dents of Rome. 

Cardinal Poletti said he gave the 
instructions after receiving a letter 
from the pope last month in which 
the pontiff expressed disappoint- 
ment that many priests in Rome 
were not wearing religious garb. 

The pope has often expressed 
his view that priests and nuns 
should not dress casually. 
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NS A Spy Activity 
Cited as 'Threat* 
In Congress Study 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON —The Nation- 
al Security Agency, responsible for 
devising and breaking codes and 
intercepting electronic messages, 
has spied regularly on confidential 
m essa ge s by private businesses, ac- 
cording to an unpublished con- 
gressional report. 

Hie report by a House subcom- 
mittee on government operations 
cited examples of electronic eaves- 
dropping on businesses and re- 
ferred to a “commercial monitor- 
ing program” conducted by the 
agency, which it said was appar- 
ently very broad in scope. 

It said the agency posed “a very 
significant threat to the privacy of 
American citizens.” 

NSA had no immediate com- 
ment on the report, which was 
completed in late 1977 but accord- 
ing to congressional soirees was 
deemed too controversial to be 
made public. A copy was obtained 
by Reuters from a private source. 
The report’s main author, Robert 
Fink, said in an interview that he 
believed its conclusions remain 
valid today. 

The report came to light after 
publication last month of a book 
on the agency, “The Puzzle Pal- 
ace.” by James Bamford. which 
said the agency intercepts most 
commercial communications 
beamed by satellite to and from 
the United States. 

Jesuits Plan Budapest House 

Reuters 

BUDAPEST — The Jesuit order 
will open a bouse for meditation 
and teaching next year in Buda- 
pest, the Hu n ga r ian press reported 
Monday. Church sources said this 
would be the first community of 
the Society of Jesus in Hungary for 
more than 30 years. 


support" to toe 157-member ITU, 
he said. 

The ITU normally deals with 
such technical issues as allocation 
erf short-wave frequencies. 

The United States provides S3.2 
million a year, or about 7 percent, 
of the ITU budget. 

The United, States maintains 
that the Algerian resolution, which 
was introduced because of objec- 
tions over Israel’s invasion of Leb- 
anon, has no place on the ITU 
agenda. 

A vote on the resolution would 
be the first test of strength of anti- 
Israel sentiment in the United Na- 
tions following a US. threat to 
withdraw from the world body if 
Israel is expelled from the UN 
General Assembly. 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shiite sai d Saturday that the Unit- 
ed States would withdraw from the 
assembly if Israel were ousted and 
would “withhold payments to the 
United Nations until brad’s right 
to participate is restored.” 

The United States contributes 
25 percent of the annual UN bud- 
get. 

Arab and Third World nations 
are backing the proposal by Iraq 
and Libya to oust Israel from the 
assembly. 

Three weeks ago the United 
States withdrew from the UN-affil- 
iated International Atomic Energy 
Agency after Israel was denied 
credentials. 

In a telephone interview Sun- 
day, Mr. Gardner said that the 
United States and many other na- 
tions want a secret ballot on the 
resolution. The ITU convention 
provides for secret voting if five 
delegations request it, be said. 

Sources dose to the US. delega- 
tion said they expected the vote to 
be dose. A private poll of delega- 
tions over the weekend indicated 
that three or four votes were still 
needed to defeat the resolution. 

The United States and its allies 
here hope that a secret vote will tip 
the outcome in their favor. ■ 

Quite a few Third World nations 
would not like to be seen publicly 
voting for Israel's participation, 
conference sources said. But these 
nations would also not like to see 
the agency wrecked over a political 
dispute, the sources added. 

Some participants said they ex- 
pect a compromise, with the con- 
ference condemning Israel but not 
making a call for its exclusion. 


Indian Police Kill Sikh Protester 

NEW DELHI —One person was killed and several woe injured Mon- 
day whenpolice fired oa Sikh protesters in the northern rityerf Amritsar, 
the Press Trust of India news agency reported. 

Thousands of Sikhs campaigning for political autonomy in Punjab 
■state, home of most of India’s Sikhs, battled police in Amritsar alter 
being freed from jail. The protesters set fire to buses, s mashed street- 
lights and damaged shops and cars. 

An estimated 25,000 Sikhs have been arrested in protests since August 
but most were freed Sunday and Monday, converging on Amritsar where 
their leaders in the regional Akali Dal, or party, are expected to decide 
on the next stage of their campaign. 

Gandhi and Zia to Meet in November 

NEW DELHI — President Mohammed 23a ul-Haq of Pakistan will 
arrive Nov. I to meet with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India in the 
first talks by leaders of the two nations in 10 years, officials said Mon- 
day. Gen. Zia’s one-day visit will be the first official meeting of the two 
leaders and will focus on improving relations between India and Paki- 
stan. which fought each other rn wars in 1948, 1965 and 1971. 

Mrs. Gandhi has frequently condemned Pakistan for its military rela- 
tionship with the United States and its purchase of 40 F-16 warplanes. 
To counter Pakistan’s upgraded arsenal. India signed a recent agreement - 

with France to purchase 40 Mirage-2000 warplanes. 

India and Pakistan are dying to agree on a bilateral peace treaty and 
to open trade and other exchanges. The two leaders met once, informal- 
ly, m Zimbabwe in 1980 during that nation's independence day celebra- 
tions. 

Iranian Forces, Kurdish Rebels Gash 

LONDON — fighting was raging between Iranian forces and Kurdish 
guer rillas in western Iran as Tehran attempted to establish control over 
the region, sources on both sides said Monday. Iranian officials and 
Kurdish leaders both claimed successes, but accounts seemed to indicate 
that the Iranian forces were slowly advancing toward the border with 
Iraq and Turkey. 

The Iranian national news agency IRNA said Revolutionary Guards . 
killed 250 Kurdish rebels over the weekend near toe town of Sardasht, a 
former rebel stronghold 14 miles (22.4 kilometers) from Iraq. It said 
several Kurdish bases in the mountains near Sanlasht had been de- 
stroyed and their supply-line to Iraq had been cut 
But SDiffilrh Ezzadein Hosseim, the spiritual leader of Iranian Kurds, 
said by tdephooe from Paris that Kurdish rebels had checked toe gov- 
ernment advance and had inflicted heavy casualties. He said more than - 
2^00 Revolutionary Guards had been killed or wounded in toe past 
month. 

China Eases Travel Curbs for Visitors 

BEIJING — Foreigners in China no tonga- need special permits to 
visit 29 major cities and tourist resorts, officials at the public security 
bureau say. The rule took effect Monday. 

Only a passport with a valid visa is needed for cities including Begin*. 
Shang hai, Nanking and Guangzhou, and for tourist resorts such as Gtu-. . 
tin, Suzhou and Hangzhou. The move will be welcomed by China's grow- 
ing foreign community, because it cuts down on bureaucratic proce- 
dures. 

Police and foreign affairs officials said the 29 areas could rally be 
reached by rail or air, allowing authorities to control any stops an the 
way. Travel permits will still be needed to visit other places pn the . 
official list of 122 cities and tourist spots that are theoretically open to 
foreigners. In geographic terms, more than 99 percent of China remains 
dosed to outsiders. 

Kohl Sets Thatcher, Reagan Talks 

BONN — Chancellor Helmut Kohl is likely to find broad harmony on 
economic and foreign policy Tuesday when he meets Prime Munster 
Margaret Thatcher of Britain rax his fnrst official visit to London, diplo- 
mats said Monday. 

Mr. Kohl’s brief trip is aimed at underlining the continuity of Bonn's . 
foreign policy under the center-right government that, took office two 
weeks ago. diplomats said. The chancellor’s first foreign trip was to 
Paris, where he pledged his attachment to the French-West German 
friendship in talks with President Francois Mitterrand. 

A government spokesman said that Mr. Kohl will have his first meet- 
ing with President Ronald Reagan in Washington rax Nov. 15. The 
spokesman said that Mr. Kohl has no similar trip to Moscow in view. 

Dutch Parties Near Coalition Accord 

THE HAGUE — The Christian Democratic and Liberal parties have 
reached political agreement on a new coalition government backed by 81 
of toe 150 members of Parliament, a cabinet spokesman said Monday. 

Ggs van der WieL spokesman for the coalition mediator, Willem 
Scholten, said the negotiators now must agree on the wording of a draft 
coalition accord. He said the draft probably would be presented to the 
parties Wednesday, and that the Netherlands could have a new govern- 
ment by Oct. 29. 

Ruud Lubbers, leader of the Christian Democratic Appeal Parly, 
which forms the larger of toe two coalition parties, is expected to be 
named prime minister. The new coalition would be center-right; the 
center-left government fell in May when coalition members could not 
agree on a plan to give tax breaks to industry. 

Rostov Sees No Early Missile Accord 

BRUSSELS — Eugene Rostow, the US. »nm control and disarma- 
ment director, said Monday he did not expect any Soviet initiative until 
the last moment at toe Geneva tal ks on reducing European-based, medi- 
um-range nuclear weapons. 

The first weapons of a total of 572 missiles planned for Western Eu- 
rope are scheduled to be deployed in Britain and West Germany during 
the last quarter of 1983 or early 1984. He said NATO should not expect 
a si gnific a n t Soviet move until then, although an earKrr o ne would be 
welcome. 

Mr. Rostow is visiting the capitals of the five countries doe to start 
siting the US. missiles — Britain. West Germ any, Italy, Belgium and the 
Netherlands — if agreement is not reached in Geneva to forgo deploy- 
ment in return for toe dismantling erf the Soviet SS-4, SS-5 and SS-20 
missiles. 

Corapfled by Our Staff From Dopcdchw 


Jaruzelski Marks Year 
As Polish Party Chief 


Reuters 

WARSAW — General Wpjciedj 
Jaruzelski marked Ins first year as 
Poland's Communist leader on 
Monday, still facing an economic 
and social crisis despite the liqui- 
dation of his main challenger, the 
independent trade union Solidar- 
ity. 

While a call for strikes in several 



growing ... 

a stoppage on Nov. 10, toe second 
anniversary of Solidarity's official 
registration. 

Attendance was reported back 
to normal by officials and workers 
at toe huge Huta Warszawa steel 
plant in Warsaw and the shi 
in Gdansk where they 
urged in leaflets to strike. 

But officials in the southern 
steelmaking town of Nows Huta, 
scene of last week's fiercest street 
battles after parliament formally 
dissolved the independent union, 
repotted continued tension, with 
security forces present in strength. 

A 20-year-old electrician was 
shot, and killed in last week’s 
dashes and workmen were report- 
ed still to be repairing damay by 
demonstrators in the central 
square. Police sources in the city 
said that the dead worker’s funeral 
would take place Wednesday 
morning. 

General Jaruzelski has main- 
tained a hard line against street or 
factory protests in support of Soli- 
darity oc against the martial law he 

: d j Q December. 

Soviet-trained soldier had 


shipyards ership, < 
had been dais ha' 


been prime minister for 10 months 
when the party elected him leader 
in place of Stanislaw Kama, a man 
committed to dialogue with Soli- 
darity who came under strong at- 
tack from Moscow. 

Within two months he bad 
staged the mtiitaiy takeover, 
suspending Solidarity and locking 
up thousands of its most influen- 
tial leaders. About 600 of them are 
stiU interned without trial. 

One Politburo member, Josef 
Czyrejc, said in a speech last month 
that __ the party has regained its 
gui dirig role in the state and must 
now regain toe same role in soci- 
ety. 

Under General Jaruzelskft lead- 
ership, dozens of senior party offi- 
ve been pinged for incom- 
petence or for being too sympa- 
thetic to Solidarity. 

Since the worker unrest which 
led to the independent union's cre- 
ation in 1980, membership erf the 
party, which once stood at about 

3.5 million, has steadily .declined 
and this process accelerated when 
martial lawwasdedared. 

Party officials decline to give the 
total membership now, but West- 
ern diplomats estimate it at around 
3 million. 
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PAUSE FOR INSPIRATION — The U JS. evi^ 

ly Graham stands in front of the statue of Martin 

Wittenberg, East Germany. Mr. Graham is scheduled to 
preach in a number of East German cities during his tour. 


IJ.S. Democrats Lead in Polls, but Expect No Big Sweep 

Party s lack of Economic Plan and Opponents 9 Wealth May Mean Only * Normal 9 Gains 

D«..l T* 1 . l.„J V i . .. ... 


Salvador Rebels , Army 
or New Battles 



The Associated Press 

SAN SALVADOR — Leftist 
rebels massed in northeast Mora- 
zan province launched a new at- 
tack Monday on the town of 
Jocoatique, while the army mobil- 
ized 4,000 troops to block them 
and retake four other towns in the 
area, military spokesmen said. 

No further details were reported 
in the latest attack, which came af- 
ter government and rebel sources 
reported a lull in the fighting Sun- 
day after bloody dashes last week 
that left .at least 270 dead or 
wounded on both sides. 

Earlier, the rebus’ rlanHestinB 
Radio Venoemnos said govern- 
ment forces were heading to the 
north and warned residents of 
small towns throughout northfcast 
Morazan that heavy fighting 
would resume soon.' 

In the northern province of. 
Chalatenango.a major army oper- 
ation involving an estimated 5,000 
troops reportedly ended without 
success. Soldiers returning from 
the area over the weekend said 
they h ad lacked enough men to 
rout the guerrillas. 


About 4,000 troops were esti- 
mated to be involved in the army 
offensive in Morazan. The govern- 
ment dosed the area to reporters, 
as it often does before. its troops 
attack guerrilla positions. 

An army spokesman at San 
Francisco Golera, 104 miles (166 
kilometers) east of the capital, said 
the rebels controlled the towns of 
Perquin, Torola. San Fernando 
and Tqere, in the province near 
the Honduran border. 

Last week’s guerrilla drive was 
the heaviest since March, when the 
rebels launched attacks throughout 
the country in a failed effort to dis- 
rupt the national elections that 
gave El Salvador its current right- 
ist-dominated government. 

An estimated 38,000 people 
have been killed in El Salvador's 
civil war. Human rights groups re- 
port that most of the victims have 
been civilians caught in cross fires 
or slain by right-wing death squads 
and paramilitary groups that al- 
legedly operate with the tadt sup- 
port of the U.S.-backed govent- 
ment. 


By Paul Taylor 
and David S. Broder ‘ 

Wasfungion Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — With just 
two weeks to go in the campaign, 
the midterm congressional elec- 
tions of 1982 have the makings of 
a landslide that may never happen. 

The Democratic Party is 
prospering in public opinion polls 
from economic hard times, with 60 
percent of the voters now saying 
they want to send a Democrat to 
Congress. But even the party’s own 
leaders doubt that those numbers 
will translate into sweeping gains 
in the House or Senate. 

_ The strength of Republican can- 
didates in .many close races, the 
girth of the party’s bankroll and 
the absence of a compe lling Demo- 
cratic alternative to President 
Ronald Reagan’s economic poli- 
cies has led professionals in both 
parties to project “normal" Re- 
publican losses in the House and a 
small net change in the Senate. 

They hedge this by saying that 
the undecided vote remains high in 
many close contests, as it often 
does until the eve of a midterm 
election, and if a decisive trend de- 
velops late, it is far more likely to 
break for the Democrats. 

Otherwise, both Charles T. 
Manat t, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and 
Richard Richards, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, 
are predicting a Democratic gain 
of 12 lo 15 seats in the House, a 
figure in line with the normal gain 
a party makes two years after los- 
ing the White House. 

A special Washington Post-ABC 
News poll of 27 of the most tightly 
contested congressional races in 
the country shows rhat the Demo- 
crats could pick up seven or eight 
seats in those races alone. Analysts 
believe the Democrats must do 
that well in such races to make sig- 
nificant gains nationwide. 

A Republican loss of 15 seats in 
the House would jeopardize Mr. 
Reagan’s working majority of Re- 
pubGcans and conservative Demo- 
crats. A loss of 25 seats or more 
could stalemate the administra- 
tion. At present, the Democrats 
hold the House majority, 241-192, 
with two vacancies. 

Each party predicts it will gain 
one to three seats in the Senate, 
where the Republicans are in con? 
trol by a 53-46 mar gin, with one 
independent who is retiring The 
Democrats must defend 21 of the 
33 Senate seats up for election this 
year, creating long odds against re- 
capturing control of the Senate, 
even in the rosiest of Democratic 
scenarios. 

Republicans face the likelihood 
of more severe losses in the major 
governorship races, however. 

The eight most populous states 
in the nation are electing gover- 
nors this year, and the Republi- 
cans currently hold five. Their goal 
at the beginning of the campaign 


had been to hang onto four to keep 
their minimal gubernatorial power 
base going into the 1984 presiden- 
tial elections, but that now 
unlikely. 

The congressional races across 
the country present a tableau of 
opportunities not fully exploited 
by the Democrats. With unem- 
ployment over 10 percent and 
bankruptcies at post-Depressiou 
highs, the “out" party should be 
looking at a jackpot on Nov. 2. 

But the Democrats are nou They 
blame this on money, while the 
Republicans cite message. 

“If the Democrats had a pro- 
gram they could sell in a he3d5-up 
way, 1 think we’d be in real trou- 
bled said Mr. Richards, the lame- 
duck Republican national chair- 
man. “But they’re still running 
against Herbert Hoover." 

Democrats acknowledge they 
have been short on constructive or 
captivating -themes. “It would be 
disingenuous to deny it,” said Ber- 
nard Aronson, a top Democratic 
National Committee staff aide. 

He asserted that ideas were in- 


deed bubbling forth from the par- 
ty: education for high technology, 
public jobs for rebuilding roads 
and bridges, tax streamlining, 
trade fairness. But they lack the 
clarity and sweep of Mr. Reagan’s 
1980 appeals to “get the govern- 
ment off our backs," and they will 
have a tougher time working their 
way into the national political dia- 
logue. 

Meanwhile, Democratic con- 
gressional candidates have been 
mostly content to attack Reaga- 
nomics and leave it at that. 

“The campaigns are much more 
tightly focused on the president’s 
economic policies than I would 
have expected a few months ago," 
said Leon R iflin gs, director of the 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee. “It’s a case of the can- 
didates being educated by the vot- 
ers.” 

Mr. Billings said he believes that 
the attacks are just now taking 
their lolL He cites as evidence that 
Republican incumbent senators 
with supposedly safe leads in Indi- 
ana, Delaware, New Mexico and 


U.S. Plans to Borrow 
For Old-Age Payments 


By Edward Cowan 

New York Times Semce 

WASHINGTON — To cover So- 
cial Security payments to the eld- 
erly for November, officials of the 
Social Security agency say they 
plan for the first time to let the 
old-age trust fund borrow money. 
The authority to borrow was 
granted last year by Congress as a 
short-term response to a long- 
standing financial problem. 

Two or three days after Election 
Day on Nov. 2. SI billion to S2 
billion will be borrowed from So- 
da! Security’s disability benefits or 
health insurance funds, according 
to agency offidals. They said the 
exact amount would not be deter- 
mined until the day of the loan. 

For November. 34.6 milli on 
payments are scheduled for old- 
age, survivor and disability bene- 
fits totaling St 3.3 billion, the bulk 
of the' money for old-age and survi- 
vor benefits paid to those over the 
age of 65. The health fund pays 
hospital bills through Medicare, 
the health insurance for the elder- 

iy- 

Withont a loan, the old-age fund 
would not have enough money to 
cover its SI 1.9-bOlion obligation 
for November. Because monthly 
benefits have been exceeding reve- 
nues from the payroll tax, the old- 
age fund has had a chronic opera- 
ting deficit. The cash balance has 
been eroded to where it is now less 
than a month’s expenditures. 

Congress has known for several 
years of the serious financial prob- 


lems facing Social Security, but 
has shied away from dealing with 
them. Most legislators see political 
risk in a remedy that essentially in- 
volves spending less and taxing 
more. 

After Congress did not act on 
President Ronald Reagan’s 1981 
proposals for scaling down future 
benefits, he set up a bipartisan Na- 
tional Commission on Social Se- 
curity Reform. It has said it would 
not vote on recommendations until 
after Nov. 2. 

The commission is expected to 
recommend raising the Social Se- 
curity payroll tax. which is now 6.7 
percent with a maximum contribu- 
tion of $2,170.80 a year. But Mr. 
Reagan is “adamantly against in- 
creasing Social Security taxes,” his 
counselor. Edwin Meese 3d, said 
Sunday. 

He would not comment on Mr. 
Reagan's views on scaling back fu- 
ture Social Security benefits, which 
provide payments for retirement as 
well as disability. 

Although both the White House 
and Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. of 
Massachusetts, speaker of the 
House, have said the postelection 
session of Congress might deal 
with Social Security, that now ap- 
pears unlikely. 

Officials confirmed informally 
that the first so-called interfund 
loan, under authority Congress 
granted last December, would be 
necessary in November. Other 
loons are expected agency offidals 
said 


Vermont have in the past week be- 
gun attacking their opponents. 
“These are the tactics of people 
who’ve seen data suggesting their 
position is eroding,” Mr. Billings 
argued. 

The Democrats’ list of passible 
gains in the Senate has lengthened 
this month. At the beginning of 
the fall, they were most hopeful of 
toppling Onin G. Hatch of Utah, 
and Harrison H. Schmitt of New 
Mexico, and taking the open seat 
in California. 

Now they have cooled some- 
what on the Hatch race, but be- 
lieve that their challengers have 
credible chances in two other 
states: Missouri, where Harriett 
Woods, a suite senator, has polled 
even with Senator John C. Dan- 
forth, according to a poll pub- 
lished last week by the Sl Louis 
Globe-Democrat; and Minnesota, 
where Mark Davton. a department 
store heir, has laid out more than 
$4 million of his own money 
against Senator David H. Duren- 
berger. 

The Democrats also believe that 
their candidates, although still be- 
hind in the polls, are within strik- 
ing distance of such Republican 
Senators as Robert T. Stafford in 
Vermont. John H. Chafee in 
Rhode Island W illiam V. Roth Jr. 
in Delaware. Malcolm Wallop in 
Wyoming, and Lowell P. Wdcker 
Jr. in Connecticut. 

The Republicans, naturally, 
paint a far different picture as 
both sides posture to obtain a 
shower of late money from politi- 
cal action committees. Senator 
Bob Packwood of Oregon, chair- 
man of the Republican Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, predicted 
last week that his party would lose 
none of its incumbents and cap- 


ture as many as three Democratic 
seats. 

He said that Mayor Pete Wilson 
of San Diego has a 10-point lead 
over Governor Edmund G. Brown 
Jr„ a Democrat, in the Senate race 
in California, and the Republican 
challenger, Larry Williams, has 
pulled ahead of Senator John 
Melcher. a Democrat, in Montana. 
There also are good chances for 
Republican gftmg in Vir ginia, Ne- 
vada, Mississippi and Ohio, he 
said. 

If the Republicans do suffer 
some Senate losses, it will not be 
for want of money. Their three ma- 
jor party committees raised $161 
million in the first 18 months of 
the campaign, as against S25 mil- 
lion for the Democrats. This mon- 
ey has financed a SIS- million na- 
tional media campaign urging vot- 
ers to “stay the. course’’ with 

Reaganomics, and it will enable 
the party lo funnd large contribu- 
tions to marginal House and Sen- 
ate races. 

In the roughly 80 House races 
throughout the country considered 
marginal. Democratic challengers 
are heavily outspem by Republi- 
can incumbents. Republican chal- 
lengers are not nearly as out spent 
by Democratic incumbents, and 
the Republicans have the fund- 
raising edge in open seats. 
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Bedrock it’s not 



Sand may not be the most desirable geologic foundation in which to 
set footings, but .with the support- of Krupp technology it can be and, 
in many countries, is the foundation for an important industry: brick- 
making. 

Krupp offers machines arid also builds entire plants for the cost-efficient 
manufacture of sand-lime bricks which have excellent insulation prop- 
erties and are suitable for any type of climate. . 

The construction industry could not operate without cement. Again, 


Krupp engineering and technology help build for the future with 
energy-efficient complete cement plants incorporating the latest in 
automated process controls.The result is a better product at a lower 
cost Modem concrete mixing plants by Krupp as well as installations 
for the pre-fabrication of concrete construction elements make for 
faster completion times and earlier utilization of the property. 

Engaged in industrial plant design and construction, mechanical 
engineering, electronics, steel, shipbuilding and international trade. 


Krupp offers innovative technology and engineering worldwide that 
can serve as the cornerstone for future growth. 

And that’s something solid you can build on. 

For further information please write to: 

Fried. Krupp GmbH, StAVf/W, Altendorfer Strasse 103, 

D-4300 Essen 1. 

Krupp. A tradition of progress. 
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U.S. Watching Soviet-China Talks 


For Shift in Big Power Alignment 


Giann\fera<E 


By Richard M. Weinrraub - 

Washi ng ton Post Service 

WASHINGTON — U.S. diplo- 
mats have watched warily for more 
than two weeks as the first high- 
level talks in three years between 
China and the Soviet Union have 
continued against a backdrop of 
suggestions From Beijing that rela- 
tions with Moscow are about to 
undergo a thaw. 

Any change in ties between Chi- 
na and the Soviet Union would 
mark the first major shift in the big 
power equation since the United 
States and China put their rela- 
tions on a normal footing during 
the 1 97Q& It would signal increas- 
ing problems for U.S. policymak- 
ers and a likely continuation of po- 
litical strains over the troublesome 
issue of U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. 

U_S. China-watchers cast the 
current talks in an ali-or- nothing 
context, rejecting suggestions dun 
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tions are made on an international scale: 

Meridien Reservation International London 493.06.09, Paris 757.15.70. 
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Seiko. Innovation is our tradition. 


Elegant new dress watches created 
to be tomorrow's classics. 



The Integrity' of design reaches beyond the 
con tempo ran,’ and into the timeless. Ultra-thin, ultra-elegant style 
endowed with the legendary performance of Seiko Quartz. 

For over a century, Seiko has defined and refined the realm of time. 
Is it any wonder people trust Seiko Quartz. 


expecting a change in its relations 
with Moscow, even if the process is 
long and drawn out and strips 
short of putting Soviet relations on 
a par with those with the United 
States. Nor do they point to clear 
signals of irritation in Beijing with 
the U.S. -Chinese relationship. 

Adding to the possibility for 
change in Chinese-soviet relations 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


Beijing is about to play a “Soviet 
card” against the United States. 
They say feints toward Moscow 
could well be a function of internal 
political maneuvering among fac- 
tions in Beijing. 

The Americans, however, do not 
draw attention to persistent public 
and private indications from Chi- 
nese officials that Beijing is clearly 


SEIKO 


are developments in another of the 
world's trouble spots — Afghani- 
stan. Asian and American diplo- 
mats note that even as fighting 
continues, the Soviet Union has 
been more forthcoming in recent 
UN-sponsored talks on a possible 
Afghan settlement. 

Even though prospects for a 
breakthrough still appear remote, 
there has been speculation that the 
ch a n ge in Chinese-Soviet relations 
eventually could move beyond the 
surface leveL 

Soviet negotiators reportedly 
have agreed on an agenda for Af- 
ghanistan discussions that includes 
the three critical areas or Soviet 
troop withdrawal retain of refu- 
gees and external guarantees for 
Afghan security. They reportedly 
are showing' a greater willingness 
to discuss the substance of issues. 

The Chinese have set as criteria 
for closer relations some major 
steps by the Kremlin: removal of 
troops from the troubled Chinese- 


Soviet border, an end to support 
for Vietnam's operations in Cam- 


for Vietnam's operations in Cam- 
bodia and a withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Afghanistan. Howev- 
er. diplomats familiar with Chi- 
nese thinking say Beijing’s position 
is not quite so rigid as it might ap- 
pear. 


They say that progress in one or 
vo of these areas — such as a 


two of these areas — such as a 
'commitment by Moscow to reach 
a peaceful settlement in Afghani- 
stan and pull out its troops — 
might open the way for more far- 
reaching changes in the Chinese- 
Soviet relationship. 

The Soviet vice Foreign minister. 
Leonid Llichev, and the Chinese 
vice foreign minister, Qian Qichen. 
opened the talks in Beijing two 
weeks ago, the first formal high- 
level contacts between the two 
countries since China broke off 
discussions after Soviet troops en- 
tered Af ghanistan in Late 1979. 

While Mr. Uichev's visit initially 
was portrayed by the Chinese as a 
private trip to see the Soviet am- 


bassador to Beijing, it now is 
known to have been carefully ar- 
ranged by a Chinese delegation 
that visited Moscow earlier m the 
year. 

U.S. China-watchers note that 
Beijing began hinting of a change 
in Chinese-Soviet fortunes as early 
as last February. These hints were 
met by widely publicized calls for 
normalization of relations from 
President Leonid I. Brezhnev of 
the Soviet Union. 

The llichev talks are taking 
place against the backdrop of the 
recent Chinese party congress, dur- 
ing which top-ievel officials made 
it clear that relations with the Sovi- 
et Union were about to be pat cm a 
more equal footing with those of 
the United States. 

At the same time, renewed criti- 
cism of U.S. policy or Taiwan and 
trade relations has emerged from 
ranking Chinese officials. 

One such signal came in a 
speech two weeks ago by Foreign 
Minister Huang Hua to the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations in New 
York. Although speeches before 
the council are customarily off the 
record, the Xinhua news agency 
carried a lengthy account of fits re- 
marks. 

In the Xinhua account, Mr. 
Huang began by outlining "favor- 
able conditions* for U.S.-Chinese 
relations, but then added: “How- 
ever, I regret to say that the devel- 
opment of our bilateral relations is 
not free from obstacles.” 

Chief among these obstacles . 
according to the Xinhua account, 
is continuing U.S. support for the 
Nationalist government on 
Taiwan. 

Xinhua said that if the U.S. is 
swayed by “people in the United 
States who ... still cherish the 
food dream of creating ‘two Chi- 
nas,' ... the political basis of Chi- 
nese-U .S. relations would go down 
the drain.” 

The account also quoted Mr. 
Huang as charging the United 
States with intensifying discrimi- 
nation against China in. trade rela- 
tions and in scientific and cultural 
exchanges, particularly citing re- 
strictions on the export of high 
technology and sophisticated 
equipment to China. 

According to Xinhua, Mr. 
Huang then asked: “In view of re- 
cent developments, one cannot 
help but ask: Does the U.S. gov- 
ernment regard China as a friend 
or an adversary?” 


Turkish Court Begins 
Mass Trial of Leftists 


Reisers 

ANKARA — The trial began 
here Monday of 574 alleged mili- 
tants of the prominent leftist un- 
derground organization Dev-Yol 
(Revolutionary Way), charged 
with trying to overthrow the stare 
by force. 

The military prosecutor has de- 
manded death sentences for 186 of 
the accused add prison terms rang- 
ing from three to 15 years for the 
others. They are accused of more 
than 300 murders and attempted 
killings, assaults, robberies and ar- 
son committed before the 1980 
military takeover. 

Dev-Yol was one of the biggest 
illegal leftist groups operating be- 
fore the coup and was held respon- 
sible for much of the daily violence 
of that time. Early last year police 
said security forces had smashed 
the organization, capturing more 
than 200 members. 

Monday’s hearing was attended 
by a group of West German law- 
yers as observers. The trial which 
began with an identification check 
of the accused, is expected to last 
months. 

Two similar mass trials began 


last year, one in the eastern city of 
Eizerum of 540 alleged Dev-Yol 


Erzerum of 540 alleged Dev-Yol 
militants, the other in Istanbul of 
more than 400 alleged members of 
a similar group. Dev-Sol (Revolu- 
tionary Left). 

Police said the two groups were 
formed in 1975, when a leftist or- 
ganization called Dev-Genc (Revo- 
lutionary Youth) split into Dev- 
Yol. based in Ankara, and Dev- 
Sol. based in Istanbul. ' 

Police believe seven of the men 
in the Ankara trial have been na- 
tional leaders of Dev-YoL 


Hazardous Waste 
Moved Out of Italy 


Afghan Pilot Defects, 
Dies in Pakistan Crash 


United Press Intanaritmai 
ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — An 
Afghan Air Force pilot, apparently 
trying to defect, crash-landed his 
MiG-17 aircraft just inride Paki- 
stan on Monday and was killed, 
the Defense Ministry said. 

The aircraft crossed over the 
border from Soviet-occupied Af- 
ghanistan and crashed near a raQ- 
road station in C Hainan, about 80 
miles (130 kilometers) northwest 
of Quetta, capital of Baluchistan 
province.- the ministry said. 


Reuters ’ 

BASEL, Switzerland — About 
22 tons of chemical waste contain- 
ing poisonous dioxin released in a 
factory explosion at Seveso, north- 
ern Italy, in 1976 have been moved 
.out of Italy, a Swiss chemical com- 
pany spokesman said here Mon- 
day. 

. The clean-up was carried out un- 
der an agreement between local 
Italian authorities and the Geneva- 
based Givaudan company, which 
owned the factory, according to a 
spokesman for its parent company. 
F. HoFfmann-La Roche & Co. The 
factory accident forced several 
hundred families to leave their 
homes, some of them permanently, 
and polluted about 4,400 acres 
( 1 ,800 hectares) of land. 

An Italian company shifted the 
chemicals to an unknown dump 
outside Italy on Sept. 10, the 
spokesman said. Contaminated 
equipment at the factory is to be 
removed later. Most of the waste 
was sodium chloride contaminated 


with a relatively small proportion 
of highly toxic dioxin, he added. 






Vm/maeamlUm 

REFRESHED — The aircraft carrier Saratoga cruises down the Delaware Rim- on its way 
to trials at sea after a two-year, $S26-miIlion overhaul at toe Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. 


Harvest on the Danube: A Success 
For Communism Hungarhuir Style 


' By; R. W. Apple Jr. 

New York Tones Service 

MOR, Hungary — Day after 
day. tractors p ulling wagons laden 
with shining silver-green grapes 
chug along the rends - in and 
around this community of 13,000 
in the lulls west of Budapest, The 
harvest is under way at the Mor 
state farm, and the news here and 
elsewhere in Hungary is good: 
Once a g ain . Eastern Europe’s most 
successful farming country will 
have bumper crops. 

While Poland and Romania and 
the Soviet Union struggle with 
shortages, .Hungary’s wheat yield 
will approach 14 million tons, just 
shy of the 1980 record, and its 
vineyards will make possible one 
of the highest levels of wine pro- 
duction in this country in recent 
years. 

Rich soil, especially in the 
Danube plain, plays its pan. of 
course, and so do the native talent 
and industry of the Hungarian 
peasant Also, the bureaucrats in 
Budapest have avoided some of 
the mistakes of their colleagues in 
other Communist countries: De- 
spite the recession, Hungary kept 
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about $235. She says that “a cou- 
ple of rolls, a piece of sausage and 
one or two other things come to 
100 forints” — about $2.65 — 
“and then you can’t afford any 

ItlATA ** Rut ihp f.imilv — Mrs. Ko- 


importing spare pans for farm ma- 
chinery. This was not the case in 
Czechoslovakia, where the wheat 
harvest was spoiled this fall be- 
cause the inevitable breakdowns of 
combines could not be fixed in 
time 

But the most important factor in 
Hungary's continuing agricultural 
success story, analysts, agree, is the 
variety and flexibility that have 
been .encouraged by the govern- 
ment of Janos Kadaf. 

Pal Tressler, an agricultural 
economist who heads the bigPeto- 
fi farm cooperative at Dunavarsa- 
ny. south of Budapest, says that 
the government has for a quarter 
of a century “provided a stable po- 
litical atmosphere in which Hun- 
garian agriculture could flourish.” 
Putting the same idea into blunter 
words, he added, “Everyone, in- 
cluding Kadar, keeps his nose out 
of agriculture.” 

The health of Hungarian farm- 
ing is important for two reasons in 
helping to maintain a much higher 
standard of living in Hungary than 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe. De- 
spite adverse price trends, food- 
stuffs account, for about a quarter 
of total exports, and they earn 
hard currencies. 

The Babolna state farm sells 
chickens to the Middle East, Mor 
sells wine in vast quantities to the 
Swedish alcohol monopoly and 
Hungarian sal amis sbow up in 
shops in New York, Paris and 
London. 

Lines outside food stores, so 
common in Moscow, Bucharest 
and Warsaw, are unknown in Bu- 
dapest. Hungarians grumble con- 
stantly about high prices, but the 
grumbling is gooa-na lured, and 
whatever deprivations they suffer 
tend to lake the form of inaccessi- 
ble luxuries. 

Maria Kovacs, 58, is a typical 
case. From her pension (Hungari- 
an women retire at 55), from part- 
time work as a telephone operator 
and from her two sons and daugh- 
ter-in-law, who share her apart- 
ment. she has a monthly income of 


more.” But the family — Mrs. Ko- 
vacs is divorced — manages to eat 
well. The only things it denies it- 
self on a daily basis are beer, wine 
and soft driaxs. 

A handful of purely private 
farms still exist in 'Hungary, and 
there are 130 state farms such as 
the one at Mor, where the govern- 
ment owns the land. But toe big- 
gest share of the land — more than 
70 percent — is tilled by 1360 co- 
operatives. which range in size 
from 50 to more than 60,000 acres. 

At some cooperatives only a mi- 
nority of the members actually 
work on the common land. The 
rest, under a new system intro- 
duced recently, make small items 
— beer pumps, hatchet handles, 
plastic dog bones — that big state 
industries find it uneconomic to 
produce. 

Innovation has also come in re- 
cent months to the state farms, 
some of which are considered by 
Western experts to be notably 
well-run. At Mor the work on a 
10.000-acre spread that was assem- 
bled from 314 small farms is done 
by 790 employees, including 32 ac- 
ademically trained agronomists. 
They are paid a salary and, if there 


is a profit, as much as a full 
month's extra salary at the end of 
the year. 

In addition ro wine, which is 
bottled on the farm, Mor produces 
wheat and fruit. Up-to-date farm 
equipment, some of h made in 
Hungary and some of it imported 
from Eastern and Western Europe 
and the United States, makes it 
possible to do many term chons 
with minimum labor. But, until 


this year, the blackberry harvest 
presented a difficult problem every 
fan because it did not easily lend 


itself to mechanization. 

- The solution found was to lease 
the right to pick the berries to a 
group of employees and sell the 
fruit back to the state at a prear- 
ranged price. After the cost of the 
lease had been deducted, as well as 
a fee for the use of state equip- 
ment, the 125 workers made prof- 
its ranging from $550 .to $1,100 
apiece Lor their efforts. 

“With the manpower we had 
available.” said Zoltan Velez, the 
burly farm manager, who has just 
returned from a trip to the Ameri- 
can Middle West, “it would have 
taken us a month to harvest the 
berries. A lot of them would have 
spoiled. But these people mobil- 
ized their relatives and friends — 
about 2,000 people in all — and 
they did the job in three days. 


Greek Socialists Take 
Towns, Falter in Cities 


The Associated Press 

ATHENS — The ruling Pan-Hel- 
lenic' Socialist Movement won a 
sweeping victory in provincial 
towns in local elections Sunday 
but lost ground in major dries. 
Contests for mayor in Athens and 
the northern city at Salonika will 
have to be decided by a run-off 
next Sunday. 

Prime Minister Andreas Papan- 
dreou. whose Socialists took office 
in national elections last October, 
said Monday that Sunday's voting 
“may be the first time in Greece’s 
modern history that the Greek 
people have expressed their sup- 
port for the government in local 
elections.” 

Although the campaign was 
fought on local issues such as 
transport, garbage collection, traf- 
fic problems and industrial pollu- 
tion, the results were widely re- 
garded as a rating of the Socialist 
government's performance in' its 
fust year of office. 

Political observers said the Soci- 
alists’ overall percentage of the 
vote appeared to have dropped by 
comparison with last year. They 
said that Communist support had 
helped Socialist candidates to vic- 
tory in many provincial towns. 

Socialist supporters said the re- 
suits showed the people approved 
of the government s ambitious pro- 
gram For decentralization of au- 
thority and increased spending is 
the provinces. 

“We’re satisfied that an over- 
whelming majority of the new' mu- 
nicipal leaders believe in the im- 
portance of local self-gavens- 
ment.” Interior Minister George 
Geunimatas said. 

With about 90 percent of the 
vote counted Monday, the Social- 
ists elected mayors in 40 towns 
that had traditionally voted for 
conservatives. They woo overall 
victories in 84 cities and small 


towns, while the conservative New 
Democracy Party toe* 29 towns 
and the Communists 7. 

The Interim’ Ministry said more 
than 100 cities and. towns with a 
population of more titan 5.000 wQ] 
have run-off elections an Sunday. 

Voting in Athens was inconclu- 
sive, with Socialist Mayor Dimitri 
Beis receiving 383 percent and 
Thannis Tzannetakis, a former 


conservative minister, 37.9 per- 
cent. Communist candidate vas- 


cerit. Communist candidate Vas- 
sitis Efraimides received 18.5 per- 
cent and a Social Democrat, Vir- 
ginia Tsouderou, took the rest . _ 

Mr. Beis and Mr. Tzannetakis 
wiQ face each other in a run-off 
Sunday. 

. Run-off contests betwmt Soci- 
alists and New Democracy candi- 
dates will also be hdd next week- 
end in the northern city of Saloni- 
ka. 

In the Athens port suburb of Pi- 
raeus, Aristides Skyiitsis. a rightist 
'who was mayor during Greece’s 
military dictatorship, led Yarrais 
Papaspyrou, a Socialist depmy, 42 
percent to 36.6 percenL 


Yugoslavs Curb , 
Private Exchange 
Of Foreign Money 


The Associated Press . 

BELGRADE — The government 
announced Monday fines ranging 
from 5,000 to 20,000 diriais*<$M0 
to $400) for citizens who try to 
chang p. hard currency, from, for- 
eigners outride legal exchange 'bu- 
reaus. ■ 
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The new rules appeared de- 
signed to curb a number oF’cor- 
rency abuses, Lochidirig to^kaang 
of apartments to . foreigners by 
landlords who demand rent in for- 
eign currency. . 

It was the latest step in a pack- 
age of austerity measures iateudw 
to pull the national economy no 1 
of a serious. financial crisis and to 
help repay a ■$J9-bfflipn.ct»'Wti- 
ble currency debt, the highest per 
capita debt In Eastern Europe. 


Another austerity provision 
prompted an uigent sesson of.jte 


prompted an urgent sessron or 
Belgrade City Council and -local 
taxi drivers. The drivers are pro- 
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testing measures that would hunt 
their gasoline ration to 3 QQ titen 
(78 gallons) a car each month. - 

Both the currency exchange 
roles, and the gasoline limns could 
affect the Yugoslav tourist indus- 
try. 
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Bess Truman, 97, Dies; 
Was President’s 'Boss’ 
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By Jean R. Hailey 

f^ashmgton Post Soviet 

WASHINGTON — Bess Tnx- 
“ai\ 97; a first lady who stood 
quietly but strongly behind her 
husband. President Harry S. Tru- 
man, during his tumultuous years 
in the White House, died of 
congestive heart failure early Mon- 
day at Research Medical Center in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

long-time physician. Dr. 
Wallace Graham, said her condi- 
tion was complicated by a bleeding 
ulcer, which had caused a recent 
hospitalization. No family mem- 
bers were present when Mrs. Tru- 
man died. 

She had lived the longest of any 
first lady in U.S. history. Edhh 

Wilson, wtfe of President Woo- 
drow Wilson, died at age 89 in 
1961. The oldest living, first lady is 
70-year-oH Pat Nixon, 

Since her husband's death on 
Dec. 26, 1972, Mrs. Truman, who 
never had enjoyed her place in the 
hmehght in Washington, rarely left 
her big, white Victorian home in 
Independence, Missouri. There she 
had the privacy she bad treasured 
for most of her life. 

After Mr. Truman was elected 
vice president in 1944, the couple 
became a top attraction to hostess- 
es seeking to gather major political 
figures around their tables. Mrs. 
Truman was considered a friendly, 
warm-hearted person with a good 
sense of humor and a tart turn of 
phrase. 

When her husband became pres- 
ident at the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on April 12, 1945, Mrs. 

■ Truman had to assume a far more 
' pubbe role. Even more difficult 

was the fact thar. she had to sta> 

■ into the shoes of the peripatetic 
and popular Eleanor Roosevelt. 

But, like Mrs. Roosevelt, she 
had a strong sense of duty and was 
well aware of the importance of 
her presence at numerous social 
and official affairs. Consequently, 
she was constantly on the go. 

If Mrs. Truman failed to make 
public pronouncements on her 
own, she nevertheless was a 


shrewd analyst of people and poli- 
tics and had a deep influence on 
t hu ^? nd - H 6 often referred to 
ber as “The Boss.” 

Mr. Truman acknowledged that 
he had consulted his wife on every 
major decision of his life, indtad- 
mg whether to use the atomic 
bomb on Japan to bring an end to 
World' War U; whether to initiate 
the Marshall Plan to rebuild a 
shattered Europe after the war 
and whether to fight in Korea dur- 
ing the crisis there in 1950. He 
stressed, however, that the final 
derision was always his alone. 

Bess Truman was born Eliza- 
beth .Virginia Wallace on Feb. 13, 
1885, in the big house in Inde- 
pendence, which had been built by 

her grandfather. The oldest of four 

children, she had three brothers. 

She was Mr. Truman’s first and 
only gjrl in a romance that dated 
back to early childhood and con- 
tinued until his death. The story is 
told that Mr. Tr uman first spotted 
her when they were 6 years old at 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
Independence. Later, in school, he 
managed to cany her bocdcs, a 
practice that continued through 
high'schooL 

In 1917 they became engage as 
he was leaving for Army service in 
World War L On June 28, 1919, 
after he had returned from the 
war, they were married in Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Independ- 
ence. 

The newlyweds mada their hnm* 
with Mrs. Truman's widowed 
mother in the house that later be- 
came the summer White House. 
Their daughter. Margaret, was 
bora in 1924. Margaret, who mar- 
ried E. Clifton Daniel Jr„ former 
associate editor of The New York 
Tunes, wrote in hex book, “Souve- 
nir,” in 1956: 

“I was presumed to be learning 
to be a young lady, and my 
mother, the dearest woman in the 
world, and also the most forceful, 
was going to see to it.” 

The family came to Washington 
in 1935, after Mr. Truman won- a 
seat in the Senate. He was re-elect- 


Alain de Rothschild, 72, French Banker, Dies 


United Pr~si haematioml 

PARIS — Baron Alain de Roth- 
schild, 72, a French banker rad a 
prime leads' of the' French Jewish 
Community, died Sunday in New 
York from a heart seizure, his 
friends reported Monday. 

From 1967 until the middle of 
this year, Baron de Rothschild was 
president of the Central Consisto- 
ry of the French Israelites. He be- 
came honorary president in June. 
He also had been chairman of the 
Representative Council of Jewish 
Institutions in France (CRIF) 
since 1976, and he headed a num- 
ber of Jewish charities. He was the 
cousin of Baron Guy de Roth: 
schild, head of the recently nation- 
alized Rothschild bank. 

Alain de Rothschild, himself a 
banker from a long family line rtf 
bankers, was bom Jan. 7, 1910, in 
Paris, the son of Baron Robert de 
Rothschild. He was educated at 
one of France’s most renowned 
preparatory schools, the Lycee 
Loms-le-Grand in Paris, and at the 
Paris law faculty. He held degrees 
in law and political science. 

Baron de Rothschild joined the 
military at the outset of World 
War U and sprat most of the war 
as a prisoner in Germany, bring 
repatriated only at the dose erf 


hostilities. Hie received the Croix 
de Guerre and later became an of- 
ficer of the French Legion of Hon- 
or. 

After the war Baron de Roth- 
schild joined the family hanlring 
business. He had been a vice presi- 
dent of the Rothschild bank since 
1968. He was president from 1963 
to 1967 of (be Sotiete dlnvestisse- 
ment du Nord, president of the 
Compagnie du Nord from 1968 to 
1978, and a high officer of numer- 
ous other banking rad investment 
firms. He was the mayor of 
Chamant* the village where he 
maintained an estate, since 1959. 

As a leader of French Jews, who 
according to the CRIF number 
from - 650,000 to 700,000, Baron de 
Rothschild was a key figure in in- 
tegrating Jews expelled from newly 
independent North African coun- 
tries into French hf e. 


Victoria Price Street 
HUNTSVILLE, Alabama (Ain 
— Victoria Price Street, 77, who al- 
leged she was raped by a group of 
young blades on a train in the 
“Scottsboro Boys” case of the 
1930s, died hoe Sunday. The 
cause of death was not announced. 
She had been a resident of Fay- 
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Bess and Harry Truman viating Washington in February 1958. 

ed to the Senate in 2940 and was ly, she relented and accompaxriec 
elected vice president in 1944. mm cm the campaign trail, once 
In their five-room apartment in explaining to a friend: 

Washington, she did all of (he ^Hany is so sure he is right, so 
work and managed the family sure that the people will know be is 
fi n ances. Friends meed to tell the right, that I hope he wins.” 
story of the day when the new Four years later, the president 
president and his family were to announced he would not run for 
move from their $125-a-month re-election. The couple retired to 
apartment to Blair House before Independence, where Mr. Tr uman 
taking ova- the White House. wrote books and helped establish 

“You mean we’re moving out erf the Truman library. The Trumans 
bone?” Mrs. Truman was quoted as rarely traveled away from home, 
saying. “That would be wasteful They came to Washington occa- 
Our rent’s paid up to the first of sionaHy and visited their daughter 
the month, and here it’s only the and her family in New York. In 
15th.” 1956, they attended the Democrat- 

In 1948, Mrs. Truman saw her ic National Convention in Chica- 
busband elected to the presidency go, where Mrs. Truman allowed 
against great odds. She had not she had a fine time because her 
wanted him to run for the office, husband was not running for any- 
had begged him not to. Bat, final- thing. 


etteville, Tennessee, during the last 
years of her life. 

The Scottsboro Boys case drew 
international attention after nine 
young blades on a train passing 
through Paint Rode, Alabama, 
were arrested March 25, 1931, on 
claims of rape by Miss Price and 
Ruby Bates, who also was oh the 
train. 

The nine were taken to 
Scottsboro and, with emotions 
running high' among white 
townsfolk, right were sentenced to 
die. None was executed, however, 
after Miss Bates recanted her testi- 
mony rad new trials were ordered 
on appeals. But the men served 
prison sentences of various - 
lengths, some on death row. 

Miss Bates died in 1976 in 
Washington, where she had mar- 
ried and became Ruby Bates 
Schut 

30 Die in Argentine Crash 

Renter! 

BUENOS AIRES — At least 30 
persons were killed rad more than 
50 were injured Sunday when a 
passenger train rammed into the 
back of another at Qirilmes Sta- 
tion, six utiles (10 kilometers) 
south of here, Argentine police re- 
ported. 


Mrs. Street never recanted her 
testimony. 

The 1976 NBC movie, “Judge 
Horton and the Scottsboro Boys.” 
prompted a lawsuit by Mrs. Street, 
who objected to the way she was 
depicted in the film. The suit was 
settled out of court. 

■ Other deaths: 

John Roharts, 65, who served as 
premier erf Ontario province from 
1961 to 1971, of an apparent sui- 
cide Monday in Toronto. 

Tom McGovern, 66, a Dixieland 
jazz pianist of the 1930$ rad 1940s, 
Friday after a lengthy illness in Sl 
P aul Minnesota. 


Whenever you rent a 
car from Europcar, you meet 
people who obviously enjoy 
serving you. People who 
know their job, who have 
confidence In their organi- 
zation, confidence in the 
cars they give you -and # 
people who like people. C 
You get a feeling of friendly 
professionalism. We call it 
the Europcar Super Service. 


europcar 

- RENTA- CAR 


You’ll find the Europcar Super 
Service everywhere, through- 
out Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East (in the US. and 
Latin America, It's National 
Car Rental). Just call the 
nearest Europcar rental of- 
fice or your travel agent for 
reservations. Then you’ll be 
helped by the Super Service 
people. You’ll be in good 
hands, and off in a good car. 


Unsurpassed luxury in the Middle East, 
that’s the Sheraton style 

The Sheraton style is providing today's traveller with the utmost in luxury throughout the Middle East 
From state of the art business facilities and luxurious rooms, to exquisite cuisine and a tradition of fine service 
and hospitality. So on your next trip, come experience Sheraton’s style in the Middle East. 


Zimbabwe Gets a New Past as Texts 
Are Revised to Reflect Blacks 9 Role 


By Joseph Lelyvdd 

New York Tuna Service 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — For 
decad es, every scbooJdrild who 
grew up in this country, the former 
Rhodesia, learned that its history 
essentially began in 1855, when (he 
Scottish explorer David Living- 
stone made his way to the great 
falls cm the Zambezi River rad 
named them for Queen Victoria. 

Now, as one of the first tangible 
fruits erf its independence of only 
two and a half , years, Zimbabwe is 
getting a new past New history 
texts for primary schools are just 
off the presses and a hotly compet- 
itive race is an among several pub- 
lishing houses, each with its own 
team of historians, to see who can 
be first with historical surveys for 
high school rad university stu- 
dents. 

The new texts all seek to meet a 
deeply felt need: to show that the 
black people who live in modern 
Zimbabwe have been shapers of 
histoty and not just bystanders. 

“I knew most intimately the his- 

Arab Put on Trial 

For Vienna Attack 


VIENNA — An Arab accused of 
organizing a machine-ram and gre- 
nade attack on Vienna’s synagogue 
last year is which two persons 
were killed and 20 wounded went 
on trial here Monday amid tight 
security. 

Bahjj Mohammed Younis, 29, is 
also charged with organizing the 
murder of the head of the Austri- 
an-Israeli Friendship Society, 
Heinz NitteL Mr. Nittd, a Vienna 
city cotmcQxnan, was killed outside 
his home on May 1, 1981. The 
accused is also charged with illegal 
possession of arms. 

During the trial, scheduled to 
last five days, Mr.-Yotmis will be 
confronted with two Arabs who 
were convicted of carrying oat the 
attack on the synagogue in August 
last year. They were sentenced to 
Kfe imprisonment. All three claim 
to be members of a radical Pales- 
tinian group called A1 Arif a. 


Kxy of Egypt," said Ngwabi 
Bhebe, a historian at the Universi- 
ty of Zimbabwe, wryly recalling 
Ins own school days. “We studied 
the Greeks and the Roman Em- 
pire, (he Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance. Then we went over to 
the voyages of discovery. The voy- 
ages of discovery brought it near 
tons." 

“I was trained to believe Lhat the 
history of the European in Africa 
was the only history,” Mr. Bhebe 
said, “that prior to that it was all 
darkness.” 

Only when he started work cm 
his doctorate at the University of 
London, where he first encoun- 
tered the works of contemporary 
historians from West Africa, (^d 
Mr. Bhebe seriously start to ques- 
tion this approach. 

He has just finished writing one 
textbook and is about to start an- 
other, but he' knows that the 
rewriting of history is only the 
start of a shift in historical per- 
spective. All the teachers who have 
to work with the new texts, blacks 
as wen as whites, learned from the 
old ones, he pointed out 

It is a history that dwells on the 
African kingdoms that rose rad 
fell in the country’s precolonial pe- 
riod. particularly the one that 
flourished in the 14th cranny at 
Great Zimbabwe. There, a set of 
ruins built of granite blocks were 
attributed by the white settlers to 
Phoenicians or Arabs on the as- 
sumption that the work was too so- 
phisticated to have been done by 
local blacks. 

In fact, until independence, no 
textbooks were ever approved for 
use in schools in Zimbabwe that 
mentioned, even as a possibility, 
the accepted archaeological con- 
clusion that Great Zimbabwe’s 
builders were direct descendants of 
the Shoo*- speaking groups that 
are dominant m Zimbabwe now. 

But it is in their interpretation 
of (he colonial period and move- 
ments of resistance to white rule 
that the new texts turn the old his- 
tory on its head 

David Livingstone has just a mi- 
nor part, and Cecil Rhodes, the 
empue-buflder after whom Rhode- 
sia was named, has become the 


personification of imperialism. 
The advent of white settlers is do 
longer presented as part of a tide 
of benevolence carrying technolo- 
gy, literacy and Christianity. Now 
issues such as labor exploitation, 
racial discrimination ana the une- 
qual division of the land are em- 1 
phasized. 

The' difference is vividly Illus- 
trated by contrasting the treatment 
of an 1896 Shana uprising against 
the whites in an old text and anew 
one. 

“The Africans were naturally 
disillusioned at the failure of the 
rebellion, which they thought had 
been at the bidding of the ances- 
tral spirits,” says an Old book, and 
thus the blacks started to turn to 
Christianity. 

The new books malm heroes of 
two spirit mediums who inspired 
what is now called the “first Chi- 
murenga,” or rising, and then were 
executed. “The spirit of Kaguvi 
and Nehanda did not die,” one 
text declares. “It continued to in- 

duriug the second Gumurenea!” 


British Water Workers 
Strike Over Pay Issue 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — Workers in Brit- 
ain's water industry staged thar , 
first national strike Monday to | 
back demands for a 15-percent pay 
raise: Their 24-hour walkout was 
not expected to affect consumers. 

The 29,000 manual workers 
from three different unions agreed 
to provide energency service to 
ensure that health and safety were 
not endangered. 

DEATH NOTICE ' 


Mr. Loft La Ftocb-Priaem 
(Chairman and Qacf Executive 
CXficer of Rhone Poaknc. 

25 Qwb Pwtf Douraar, 

92408 Coarbevaio, France) 
regrei* to inform you 
Of The death of his father, 
Doctor GERARD UE FLOCH, 

at Qb i nip { MnLr Tgra, FiXICCj 

on On. 178k, The lue Doctor La Hoch 
was in hb 69th year. 
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Cairo Sheraton— Sheraton is your business and pleasure headquarters in the city of Cairo. Enjoy outstanding service, a 
variety of oriental and Middle Eastern cuisine, outdoor pool and top of the line business facilities. 


Make your 
reservation 
to stay 

in style 

With just one call we can confirm 
your reservation to stay in style, in 
any one of Uhe more than 400 
Sheraton Hotels worldwide. 

We do it with our sophisticated 
on-line computer reservations 
system. So with one call, your 
questions are answered, your res- 
ervations and requests are con- 
finned, and you can even book a 
year in advance. So call 
Sheraton’s Reservation ill now. 
And make your reservation to stay 
in style. 

VIENNA. AUSTRIA ...0222/54-21-32- 



Al-Badr Jeddah Sheraton— Luxury styled to today's businessman. Centrally located to diplomatic and commercial centers. 
Enjoy our glass domed pool, health club and the ambiance of our elegant restaurants. 
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Montazah Sheraton-Alexandria— The newest hotel in Montazah, situated on the clear blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
Sheraton's luxury offers excellent meeting facilities and an outstanding choice of international cuisine. 



UNITED STATES 

(IN MISSOURI) . 

HAWAII .... 

(ON OAHU) . ... 

■ 800-325-3535* 
800392-3500 
800-342-1541* 
9264949 

EASTERN CANADA 

800-268-9393* 

WESTERN CANADA. . 

800-268-3330* 

MELBOURML AUSTRALIA. 

. 63-6741 - 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

231-6677* 

AUCKLAND. NEW ZEALAND . . . .793-509 
CHRISTCHURCH, 

NEW ZEALAND... . 
WELLINGTON. 

60-373 

NEW ZEALAND . . 

. . 857-514 

SMGAPORE. . . 

. .2354941* 

OSAKA, JAPAN 

. .06/314-1019“ 

TOKYO. JAPAN . . 

.03/264*4270* 

BEIRUT. LEBANON 

.361550 

CAIRO. EGYPT 

983-000 

TELAMV. ISRAEL 
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Heliopolis Sheraton -In Cairo's most fashionable suburb, convenient to downtown, airport and historical sites. Experience 
the atmosphere in our variety of international restaurants, exciting lobby lounge and excellent business facilities.. 

Sheraton Hotels W)ridwide (gfc 


SAG PAULO, 
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MEXICO CITY CANCUN (90515254060* 
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A Message to Spain 


Next week’s ejection may add Spain to Eu- 
rope’s growing socialist dub. A left-center 
government led by Felipe GonriUez would be 
a natural swing of the democratic pendulum. 
Die governing right-center is plainly tired 
and divided. But the Spanish pendulum 
swings over a sinister pit The last Socialist 
victory, in 1936, ignited a civil war that yield- 
ed three decades of tyranny. 

Mr. Gonzalez needs no history lessons. He 
has gone oat of his way to mollify the tradi- 
tional right. His brand of socialism owes 
more to market theory than to Marx. Gone is ■ 
the old call for nationalizing industry. The 
focus is cm steadying Spain's fledgling de- 
mocracy and reducing unemployment. 

But this has not diminished the itch to 
rebel among the gloomy diehards in an over- 
sized army. Three colonels were indicted the 
other day for plotting an uprising for die eve 
of the coming vote They allegedly conspired 
with officers already in jail for a brazen coop 


attempt in February 1981. No longer able to 
rule, restless soldiers still have the power to 
nun. In the namo of ramhating anarchy, this 
remnant could sow il_ And thwarting any 
such attempt is more than a Spanish concern. 

This is not 1936. A reborn democracy is 
defended by a popular monarch; ithflseffeo 
lively cheeked a terrorist challenge and rea- 
sonably yielded to demands for regional self- 
government. Die press, the parties and. the 
trade unions stand in the vigorous main- 
stream. There is no likelihood of a Popular 
Front coalition between the Socialists and a 
divided Communist Party. No less important, 
Spain's historic isolation is ending. It joined 
NATO this year and hopes to enter the Com- 
mon Market Spain's democratic partners 
need to send a dear signal about the risks of 
unsettling an electoral verdict A show of sol- 
idarity can well counter residual Socialist 
doubts about the value of the NATO tie. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


No Panacea for Steel 


The American steel industry keeps bitterly 
arguing that all its most serious troubles 
spring from unfair foreign competition. That 
is an opinion shared by hardly anybody who 
does not work for a steel company, but the 
companies doggedly pursue their many com- 
plaints and accusations through the labyrin- 
thine structure of the U.S. trade laws. The 
latest development is a vote by the Interna- 
tional Trade C o mmi ssi on holding Him the 
American producers have indeed been dam- 
aged by subsidized competition from Europe. 

Die decision will enrage some of the Euro- 
peans. But if it represents a political victory 
of sorts for the American steel makers, the' 
ITC vote provides than with little actual re- 
lief. The effect is to impose duties on the im- 
ports equal to the subsidies. That will proba- 
bly keep the highly subsidized sted, mainly 
British and Italian, out of the American mar- 
ket But the same inquiry has also concluded 
that West German and Dutch sted. is not 
subsidized. The Japanese and South Korean 
producers are not included in this case. In 
effect, the most formidable of the competi- 
tion is nottouched by the dedsiah- 

The trade laws are not working badly, on 
balance. They give a little comfort here and 
there, bat not much — and, at least so far. 
they have . usefully deflected some of the po- 
litical lightning. There has been a good (teal 


of heavy breathing in Europe about retalia- 
tion and trade wars. But the really remark- 
able thing about the steel quarrel is thatil has 
not done more damay to Atlantic relations. 

In the United States, some 200,090 steel- 
workers — nearly half of the industry's work 
force — are our of work. In Britain, where 
unemployment is 12.7 percent, employment 
in the Sted mills ha* horn nit (p than half 

of its strength of four years ago. In France it 
is down by one-fourth. The worid has grossly 
overbuilt its capacity to produce sted and 
now, at immense social add economic cost, it 
is having to dose min* The temptation is al- 
most overwhelming to blame the distress an 
foreigners. But for both Europeans and 
Americans the roots of ft are at home. 

In carting hi* vote, Allred Erjcef , chairman 
of the ITC, observed that during tlx past dec- 
ade American sted wages rose- at an «mmil 
average rate of 12.1 percent, far faster than 
inflation, while productivity rose 2 p e r cent a 
year. He deprecated the idea that subsidized 
imports are "the most important cause” of 
the domestic industry's decline- Another 
commission a, Paula Stern, added that “to an 
industry plagued by prolonged, deep reces- 
sion. delayed modernization, an overvalued 
dollar and a noncompetitive cost structure, 
these duties are no panacea.” 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The Trade Challenge 


Japan’s economy has been expanding for 
most of 30 years by more thaw 5 percent a 
year. This year it is growing barely half that 
fast, and that is the good news. West Germa- 
ny's economy is hardly growing at alL France 
has double-digit inflation. Brazil’s output was 
down lasr year for tbc first time in 25 years. 
Mexico and Poland cannot pay their debts. 

Tfielist goes on. The whole worid is in this 
tiring together: The industrialized countries 
are suffering, not least the United States, but 
the restbf -the. world is suff ering too. When 
all suffer together, who is there to help the 
other one get off the floor? The sensible an- 
swer is joint effort to help each other, but the 
trend has been the other way — a revival of 
every-man-for-himsdf protectionism. 

The leaders of the strongest countries — 
the seven who gather annually at economic 
summit meetings — have been derelict Theix 
test conference, at Versailles in June, failed 
to address the global malaise and ended in 
disarray-over narrower issues, most visibly 
the Siberia-to-Europe gas pipeline. France’s 
President Mitterrand suggests, with good rea- 
son. that the hoopla be eliminated next time 
and that the group talk seriously in private 
about what really mis the planet 

The annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund in Toronto last month was 
another, opportunity missed. Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, France and still others have 
deep-seated balance of payments problems. 
Quick action to enlarge the fund's capacity 
would have helped, but, largely owing to the 
intransigence of the United States, than were 
ho d ecisio n s. The need remains for speedy 
agree men t to handle the current crises, and 
feu* more agreements to head off other crises. 

A third opportunity for joint effort comes 


up next month when 86 governments assem- 
ble for an annual meeting mi trade relations, 
under the umbrella of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. That is the histor- 
ic treaty that commits them to open and or- 
derly trade. They wfl] meet at a critical tune. 

The handmaiden of world recession is in- 
creased protection for ailing industries. The 
effort of the American sted industry and the 
Reagan administration to curb imports of 
European steel is salient, bolstered now by 
Friday’s ruling against the Europeans by the 
U.S. government’s International Trade Com- 
mission. Another danger sign is the "domes- 
tic content” bill pending in Congress, which 
would require that the components of all au- 
tomobiles sold in the United States be at 
least 90-percent American-made. 

America is not the only protectionist vil- 
lain. Japan has never opened its doors as 


wide to foreign products as have America 
and Europe. The developing countries main- 
tain restrictions on imports from the industri- 
al countries while enjoying duty-free entry to 
the industrial markets for many products. 

The critical point is this: The worid econo- 
my grows when trade grows. World trade has 
expanded almost without interruption since 
Worid War II, but now it is contracting. 
From S1.9 trillion in 1980 it shrank by $100 
billion last year and is shrinking by another 
$100 billion tins year. The worldwide reces- 
sion means that countries buy less from each 
other, and this then stifles recovery. It could 
become a downward spiral. Nothing would 
do more to prevent tins spiral than solid 
recovery in the major countries. AH coun- 
tries should be pledging not to erect new 
and damaging barriers to trade. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Agreeing on Steel Quotas 


Both Washington and the Ten want to find 
a way oat of the maze. It has been suggested 
that the Europeans could retaliate against 
U.S. counterrailing duties by acting against 


there Kes the 


of uncontrol- 


lable escalation. Under these circumstances a 
quota agreement, if it can still be put togeth- 
er, promises to be the least of many evils. But 
two points should be dearly understood. The 
Europeans must honor their undertaking to 
restructure and eKmmatc subsidies; and the 
Americans most not use this temporary deal 
as the precedent for permanent protection of 
their high-cost sted industry. 

— The Financial Times (London). 
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1907: President Kills a Bear 


1932: Street Fighting in London 


NEW ORLEANS — The news of the kflting 
of a large black bear by President Roosevelt 
in the canebrakes, at the end of a four hours' 
chase, was received in a telegram to Mr. John 
M. Parker, one of the men who invited the 
president to hunt in Lo uisiana. The bear 
broke into a dense thicket and the president 
plunged in after it with one of the guide's 
dogs, and had to force his way through the 
thicket, the bear keeping ahead of the presi- 
dent and within hearing of the dogs. Just be- 
fore nightfall the chase led to a small open- 
ing. The president was 60 yards away and as 
the bear was about to plunge into the thicket 
again, he raised his gun and shot if. The bear 
was a female and weighed 40Q pounds. 


LONDON — A monster unemployed dem- 
onstration was staged in London culmi- 
nated in severe clashes between the police 
and the demonstrators. The trouble started 
when a crowd estimated at b e t wee n 5,000 
and 10,000 found itself thwarted of its objec- 
tive — advertised some days ago as the head- 
quarters Of the London County Council — 
and surged into St George's Circus, blocking 
all traffic. Scuffles broke out in several direc- 
tions, with police swinging their batons vigor- 
ously, and a good many casualties were sus- 
tained. Repeated charges woe made by the 
mounted and foot police, who finally drove 
the. crowds into the houses, bom which they 
kept up a fusillade of flowerpots. 
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Some Fatten 




By J. Collins and N. Allen 


S AN FRANCISCO — It is not 
widely realized that some people 


The hungry win often work tor low wages in 
ind e ce n t conditions. Large landowners in Cen- 
tral and South America can pay landless or 
land-poor farmworkers $2 for a nay of picking 
crops for the export market. If these laborers 


work on the export harvests, or they would be 
able to hold out for decent, wages. 

Operators expanding big banana and pine- 
apple plantations on the Philippine island of 


apple plantations on the Philippine island of 
Mindanao drove thousands of small farmers off 


YtttrtON 

wm. 


How American Grain Helps Moscow 


thdr homesteads. Dispossessed, these hungry 
peasants are now available to work for low 
wages to produce luxury fruit for export. 

Die beneficiaries of hunger include the 
American and European corporations whose 
subsidiaries manage and market the crops har- 
vested by hungry plantation workers, and mul- 
tinati onal manufacturers who dose down 
plants in the United States and move to coun- 
tries where there are many people hungry 
enough to produce electronic calculators or tex- 
tiles for wages far below U.S. scale. 

Many Third World governments and their 
business partners benefit from keeping the pric- 
es paid to small farmers low. Although these 
farmers are often the main producers of staple 
foods- the price controls keep them poor and 
wfilina to work part of the year on the export 


N EW YORK — While imposing sanctions 
on America's allies for helping Moscow 
bufld a natural gas pipeline. President Reagan 
has justified the sale of grain to the Soviets on 
the ground that such sales "will result in the 
Soviet Union having to pay out hard cash, and 
they’re not too Gush with that right now.” 

"The pipeline,” President Reagan has also 
stated, "wul result in the Soviet Union getting 
hard cash ... which it can then use to farther 
build Up its mili tary migh t.** 


By Jan Various 


more grain of their own. The availability of 
grain imports the Soviets to etimmaie 


costly expenditures on fertilizer, agricultural 
machine ry, grain drying facilities ana storage 
facilities. In addition ii permits the Soviet polit- 
ical leadership to avoid undertaking major in- 
stitutional and incentive reforms in the agricul- 
tural sector — reforms that would inevitably 
have political repercussions. 

The Reagan view that purchases of grain are 
a drain on the Soviet economy assumes that 
Moscow has a fixed amount of hard currency 
for buying Western goods — that every dollar 
spent on grain is a dollar it cannot spend on 
something else. But this is incorrect. 

IF the Soviet Union is a relatively low-cost 
producer of ofl, gas and other raw materials 
and a relatively nigh-cost producer of grain. 


In fact, it is by buying grain from the United 
tales that the Soviet Union saves vast sums — 


States that the Soviet Union saves vast sums — 
far more than it spends on the gram itself. In 
other words, U.S. grain sales make it easier, not 
harder, for the Soviets to meet other require- 
ments, tnrfnrifng their military buildup. 

The Soviet Union is saving approximately 
S32 billion this year by sdEng oil for grain 
rather than producing its own grain. 

The key here is a concept that economists 
call comparative advantage, or disadvantage 
For the Soviets, there is a huge comparative 
disadvantage to producing grain. 

Because its agriculture is so inefficient, the 
Soviet Union needs much more capital invest- 
ment, labor and raw materials to expand grain 
harvests than to produce other goods, which 
can then be sold in the West to raise the money 
to buy grain instead of growing iL 

At the same time the Soviets have an enor- 
mous comparative advantage in the production 
of oil and gas, products that they can sell in the 
capitalist worid. Relatively speaking, the Rus- 
sians can get much more rumble fra the ruble 
by producing gas or oil and using the proceeds 
to buy grain than they can by trying to produce 


then it should want to amort petroleum prod- 
ucts and import grain. The degree to which 


acts and import grain, 
such a course would pa 


such a course would pay off can be shown by 
comparing the tradeoff between the relative 


comparing the trade-off between the relative 
costs of producing and buying grain and other 
commodities important in Soviet trade. Petrole- 
um products give us the best examples fra this 
comparison because they produce the balk of 
Soviet hard currency earnings. 

Look at what has happened to the terms erf 
trade between crude oil and grain on the worid 
market in the past decade. In 1970 one metric 
ton of oil sold by the Soviets purchased barely 
200 kilograms of wheat By 1981 the same ton 
of cal bought eight times as much wheat 

Now look at the costs Of producing grain or 
oil and gas inride the Soviet Union. In 1970, 


Wharton Econometrics has estimated, a ton of 
oi l cost as much as 200 kilograms of wheat on 
the worid market and the Soviets could produce 
ah additional ton of o3 for tbe same cost that 
they could grow 60 to 100 kilograms of wheat. 
In 1981 one ton of oil would buy nearly 1.6 
tons of wheat on the world; market, but in the 
Soviet Union the extra costs of producing (me 
too of oil would, if applied to gram production, 
provide only 200 to 250 kilograms of grain. 

In other words, in 1970 it was two to three 
times less efficient for the Soviets to^ invest in 
wheat production than in oil production, when 
measured by the standard of worid market pric- 
es. But in the early 1980s it has become six to 
eight times less efficient fra the Soviets to in- 
vest in grain prod action. No wonder they pre- 
fer to buy U.5. grain surpluses white maximiz- 
ing thdr ofl and gas production. 

The Soviet Union is expected to import 
about 46 million metric tons of grain this year 
at a cost equivalent to the world market price of 
29.2 m3Hon metric tons of crude ofl (assuming, 
for simplicity, that all grain is priced as wheat). 
If tbe Soviets tried to grow those 46 million 
tons of grain at home, the domestic cost of such 
increased production would be equivalent to 
the cost of producing about 1S9 million metric 
tons of ofl. Thus, by spending $7 billion to im- 
port 46 mflfioa tons of grain this year, the Sovi- 
ets save roughly 532 butioa. And they escape 
the need to make dramatic domestic reforms. 
This seems like a good deal fra Moscow. 


easier to keep wages low in the cities, became 
workers there can still afford a subsistence diet. 

In proclamations, everyone opposes hunger. 
But to work effectively against A we need to 
analyze the forces that keep hunger in place. 

After dozens of bluc-ribbrin commissions 
and shelves of academic studies, most experts 
now concede that poverty — not scarcity, not 
overpopulation, not technological ignorance — 
is the root cause of hunger- The single most 
important step toward ending world hunger 


would be allowing the hungry access to ue 
food-producing resources — tend, water, credit 
— that are now monopolized by a wealthy mi- 
nority in so much of the world. 

"Seventy percent of our children in El Salva- 
dor are malnourished,” a framer Salvadoran 
minis ter of agricuhure said recently. ^That’s 
why we are fighting s war in our country.” As 
the 30,000 deaths in that war demonstrate, the 
desire of the hungry far access to food-pro- 
ducing resources is an enormous threat to the 
elite who benefit from their low-paid labor.. 

Instead of helping. UJ5. policies in H Salva- 
dor and elsewhere often work against the hun- 
gry. The military and economic aid that shores 
up the elite also thwarts the efforts of the hun- 
gry who arc working to improve thm situation. 

To truly help the hungry, we must put our- 
selves on their side by insuring that govern- 
ments and corporate leaders change tbe policies 
that allow others to profit from hunger: 


The writer is an economist for Wharton 
Econometric Forecasting Associates ; which speci- 
alizes in Sonet trade questions. 


Joseph Collins is co-founder, with- Frances 
Moore Lappe, of the San Francisco-based Insti- 
tute for Food and Development Policy. Hide Al- 
len is a researcher at the institute. 


Let the PLO Hold an Inquiry on Anti- Jewish Terrorism 


/CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — ■ 
L/ Once again Jews attending a 


By Alan M. Dershowitz 


synagogue have been tbe targets of 
an attempted massacre. This time it 
was in Rome, on Ocl 9. Before that 
it was Paris and Brussels. 

This time a 2-year-old baby was 
murdered and his 4-year-old brother 
was hurt, along with 36 other peo- 
ple. As ostial, tbe Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization denied complici- 
ty. But complicity, as tbe worid was 
quick to remind Israel after tbe 
Beirut massacre, is a complex and 


indy independent commission to 
conduct a thorough investigation. 


multifaceted concept. 

A simple denial that “our sol- 
diers” fired the fatal shots will not 
suffice. In the aftermath of Beirut, 
the worid — including Israeli and 
American Jews — properiy demand- 
ed more than ih ^t fend of simple de- 
nial. It called fra an independent in- 
quiry into the circumstances leading 
up to and surrounding the ultimate- 
ly lethal events at the Chatila and 
Sabra refugee camps. After some in- 
itial vacillation, the Begin govern- 
ment relented and appointed a genu- 


conduct a thorough investigation. 

Why is there no similar demand 
for an inquiry by the PLO into its 
own possible complicity in the re- 
cent spate of synagogue killings? 

Doannenled reports strongly sug- 
gest that neo-fascist terrorists — the 
kinds of anti-Jewish extremists who 
shoot into synagogues — have been 
trained alongside PLO terrorists and 
that neo-fascist groups have received 
funding from the same sources that 
help finance the PLO. The interna- 
tional terrorist network consists of 
extremists from the far right as well 
as the far left, whose common goals 
indude destabilization of Western 
governments. Cooperation in terror- 
ist plots grtwig fascists, communists, 
nationalists and anarchists is com- 
mon and well-documented. 

At the hub of this network is the 
PLO. with its terrorist training 
camps throughout the Arab worid. 
Since it helped to plant and fertilize 


the original seeds of destruction, the 
PLO surely bears some responsibili- 
ty for the bloody harvest. Precisely 
bow much responsibility and com- 
plicity the PLO actually shares can 
be determined only when all the rel- 
evant facts are learned. Thai is why 
an inquiry is warranted. 

Those who view the PLO as no 
more than a gang of terrorist thugs 
cannot expect commissions of in- 
quiry or other manifestations of po- 
litical responsibility. But those who 
have urged recognition erf the PLO 
as representing an organized and re- 


simply issue terse communiques do- 


sponsible political body most insist 
that it behave like such a body. 


at it behave like such a body. 
Governments such as those of 


Austria, Greece, Italy and France — 
indeed, even the Vatican — must 


in d ee d , even the Vatican — must 
not let the PLO have it both ways. 
They should demand of the PLO 
what they demanded of Israel No 
organization that aspires to interna- 
tional recognition can be allowed to 
train and finance terrorists and then 


Perhaps Yasser Arafat did not 
personally anthorize the synagogue 
killings. But he may well have set in 
motion f races that made them inevi- 
table. Only an independent commis- 
sion — with access to paramilitary 
information and lists of terrorist 
trainees — could prove or disprove 
Mr. Arafat’s complicity. ' 

If he were found to be responsible 
(or if he stonewalled the investiga- 
tion), would there be widespread 
calls fra his resignation as chairman 
of the PLO, as there have been fra 
that of Menachem Begin? 

Some wifi, surely say that it is un- 
realistic to expect tbe PLO to con- 
duct a fuD and open inquiry into 
posable responsibility for the syna- 
gogue killings. If the PLO refused, 
then its host countries — those who 
give it sanctuary, diplomatic status 
and other forms erf recognition — 


should conduct their own inquiries. 
Countries such as Italy-and France, 
where the atrocities occurred, should 
subpoena relevant information from 
the PLO. If the PLO refused to com- 
ply with the valid investigative laws 
of a host country, its office should 
be dosed audits officials expelled. 

If the PLO cooperated with the 
investigation and was shown to have 
had no connection with the syna- 
gogue killings, it would establish the 
bona fide* of its recent condemna- 
tion of terrorism against Jewish re- 
ligious targets. This would certainty 
go a long way. toward enhancing its 
daim to political recognition. 

The fact that a can for a PLO 
commission of inquiry seems unreal- 
istic shows the hypocrisy of those 
members of the international com- 
munity who have been bestowing on 
(he PLO and its leader the benefits 
of recognition without demanding 
the responsibilities of recognition. 


The writer is professor of law 
at Harvard University. 


Speaking of Blame- Gamesmanship 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


W ASHINGTON — "In recent 
weeks,” Ronald Reagan told 


YY weeks,” Ronald Reagan told 
America on television last week, 
“a lot of people have been playing 
what I call The Blame Game.’ The 


By James Heston 


of people 
call The 


Blame Game.’ 


accusing finger has pointed in every 
direction of the compass, and a lot erf 


direction of the co 
time and hot air 


and a lot of 
been spent 


He is absolutely right. It’s tbe old- 
est game in town, and if you want to U1C U 

know how to play it, there is no bet- said, "I did not 
ter teacher than Ronald Reagan, and to play politics 
no more brilliant example than his come here to ra 
latest spe e ch on the economy. 

He denounced the game and yet 
played it far better than tbe Demo- 
crats, who are stiD running against 


Herbert Hoover. There was enough 
blame to go around, ’ be said, but he 
didn’t waste much time on bis record, 
except to note that the value of tbe 
dollar was up and inflation and in- 
terest rates were down. 

And be almost made you cry, sym- 
pathizing with the unemployed, 
which was fair enough since bis poli- 
cies have produced so many of than. 


Even so, it was probably about the 
best non-political political speech be 
has ever made, and one of the most 
misleading And by not letting the 
networks see the text in advance, he 
got on national television with it and 
fooled everybody except ABC 
It was a good week's work, ending 
with an offer to sell 23 million metric 
tons of grain to the Soviet Union, 
which Mr. Reagan usually blames fra 


many of his troubles. 
That helped Amerii 


That helped American farmers, but 
not the 11 million unemployed. ^To- 
night, in homes across America,” the 
president said in his speech, "unem- 
ployment is tbe problem uppermost 
on many people's minds. Getting 
America back to work is an urgent 
priority for aU of us, and especially 
tor this administration.” 

He was also even sympathetic 
toward all those old NewDealers 
who thought they were helping poor 
and old folks. "But there came a 
day,” he said, “when I and millions of 


other Americans began to realize the 
terrible consequences of ail those 
years of playing politics as usual 
while the economic disaster lines 
crept higher and higher.” 

Of course tins is precisely what he 
is doing now, playing politics with 
the economic crisis. “At my age,” be 
said, "I did not come to Washington 
to play politics as usual I did not 
come here to reward pressure groups 
by spending other people's money. 
Aid most erf . all I did not come here 
to further mortgage the future of the 
American people just to buy a tittle 
political popularity.” 

We should be careful about this. 
Mr. Reagan honestly believes that the 
stock market boom is a symbol of the 
success of his policies, and that the 
Federal Reserve has come over to his 
side because it thinks the economy is 
rising, whereas it has changed course 
because it thinks it is sinking. 

Mr. R ea g an does not ignore the 
economic facts. "We're staggering un- 
da a trillkm-dolter debv he said 
"This year, before government can 
spend one dime to feed the hungry, 
care for the sick or protect our free- 
dom, it must spend SI 10 billion just 
to pay interest on tbe debt. And still 
the big spenders wonder why the 
American people want what a stub- 
born minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives defied them just 12 days 
ago — a constitutional amendment to 
balance the budgeL” 

In short, the president's speech was 
a dever and brilliant example of 
“The Blame Game” he deplored. It 
was not supposed to be "political,” 
but tbe whole thrust of it was to 
avoid responsibility for the economic 
recession and the unemployment, and 
to blame the Democrats in particular 
and the tragedy of history m general 
for the worst unemployment and 
bankruptcy record since the Great 


Reagan is an actor, with a patriotic 
flair and a gift for speaking -in ample 
words. Lately be has been drang 
nothing else — flying all over the 
country asking for help. "Give me a 
chance,” he says, we’ve been in 
Washington fra only a tittle white. 
“Stay tbe course,” don’t leave us just 
as our policies are starting to work. 

There is very tittle evidence, of 
course, that this is true. His economic 


Defending One Europe 

I Regarding u In Search of a Rationed 
Defense for Beleaguered Europe" 


policies are sot working, bat the pres- 
ident is dominating the headlines and 


ident is dominating the headlines and 
the news broadcasts on national tele- 
vision, and his party is pouring out 
much more money mto the congres- 
sional races in November than the 
Democrats can command. 


Accordingly, the Republicans are 
likely to bold their own in this 
“Blame Game” in the November 
elections, keep a narrow control of 
the Senate and avoid a disaster in the 
House. Tbe question is what Mr. 
Reagan will do after that. 

mil he run for a second term or 
get tired erf "The Blame Game” and 


(I ITT. Oct. 10): Why is there ho refer- 
ence in this commentary to the con- 
structive proposals teddy contained 
in the Treaty of Rome? 

An untutored individual aghast at 
die thought of the disastrous occur- 
rence of a nuclear war might be 
excused fra being unaware of tbe 
terms of die Treaty of Rome and the 
great sig n ificance it holds for the re- 
organization of die world political 
system. But there is little excuse for a 
political commentator failing to ac- 
knowledge tbe effect that eventual 
merging of die sovereignties of tbe 10 
nations of the European Community 
would have in providing a more effec- 
tive and rational control of defense 
for the whole area. 

EG. MACFaRLANE. 

Copenhagen. 


awareness on the pan of the public, 
and the resulting reduction of the 
space program, mat space advocacy 
groups have beat created throughout 
the United States. These groups, such 
as Delta Vee, Inc_ have had notable 
success in preventing- cancellation of 
certain NASA missions — - tbe Vik- 
ing- 1 lander on Mars, for example — 
and in creating & greater public 
awareness of the benefits of space 
research and exploration. 

ROBERT E= LAWS,- 
Delta Vee, Europe. , . 

Thann, France. 


Hie Marcos Trip 


Diene A Year Off 


go home? In Hartford, Connecticut, 
the other day. Vice President Georee 


toe oilier day, vice president 
Bush said: “I’m convinced he 


nrn again. And my gat feeling is that 
he should say so very soon, which 
would clear tbe air.” 

This is really die emerging question 
in Washington: Not what is hkety to 
happen in tbe congressional elections 
in November, which will probably be 
a standoff, but whether Mr. Reagan 
will decide to go on 'playing “The 
Blame Game” for four more years. 
He deplores tbc game, but he plays it 
more convincingly than anybody else. 

The New York Times. 


Charles William Mayses, in “The 
UJS.-West German Entente Needs 
Updating” (IHT f Ocl 14), refers to 
the assassination of South Viet- 
namese President Diem "in 1964.” It 
was in 1963, shortly before the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy.. 

BERNARD SINSHSMER. 

Boulogne-sur-Seine, France. 


Space Advocacy 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed to the editor 
and contain the writer’s signature; 
name and address. Brief letters 


receive priority, and letters may be 
abridged. We cannot acknowledge 
all letters, but we value the views 
of the readers who submit them. 


Depression of the 1930s. 
It should not be forao 


should not be forgotten that Mr. 


Repotting “ The Schools Are Failing 
Space Tests * (JUT. Ocl II): 

In response to the article by Frank 
H.T. Rhodes — and to the accurate 
Herblock cartoon — concerning the 
failure of schools to educate Ameri- 
cans in science and technology, it 
should be observed tim*, unfortunate- 
ly. the schools are simply reacting to 
the (lack of public interest in and 
awareness of the scientific impor- 
tance and material benefits that the 
U.S. space program has provided to 
Americans and to the world. 

It is in response to this lade of 


Regarding “ As Marcos Leaves for 
Washington; 2.500 Rally Against Trip 
in Manila- (/JUT, Sept 15): ■ 

That 2300 demonstrators were 
able to assemble and protest pubHdy 
in the beast of the capital is incontest- 
able proof that the Philippme govern- 
ment does not repress political dis- 
sent as long asit is peaceable. • . 

While the foreign debt of the Phil- 
ippines is uot Mxnll.it docs not sur- 
pass the limit allowed by law. In any 
case, the financial obligations are 
needed for the development of fte in- 
frastructure of thecountxy. • 

State visits are never a cheap, affair. 
Whatever the cost of President Mar; 
cos's trip to the United Stales, it was 
fully justified considering the visit’s 
importance in terms of PMUppane- 
American relations and the interests 
of the Southeast Asian region. . ■' 

FELIPE MABEANGANv 
Ambassador of tbe PbilippiflaL- 
Paris. . 


Some Strike Oat 


If the "Global Newspaper” , flag 
your front page means anything. & u 
not time you changed . tbe Sunday 
crossword Erqrn the pro vincial and 01 - 
teu erroneous puzzle it now iff Euro- 
peans and most Asians know little 
and care less about baseball. 

, R. ERIC warren: 

Mouguis, France. .. 
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LEBANON: THE REBIRTH 

Amin Gemayel, the President of the Lebanese Republic, will arrive in France on Wednesday, Oct. 20, for a short working 
^it-_ This visit to France again confirms the special ties between Lebanon and France. 

Previously, he will have addressed the United Nations, and met in Washington with President Ronald Reagan. On 
Thursday, Oct. 21, he will have an audience with Pope John Paul D before meeting with President Sandro Pertini of 
Italy. In Paris, Mr. Amin Gemayel and the Lebanese delegation will lunch with President Francois Mitterrand, and 
French senior officials following private talks between the two Heads of State. 

Beyond the visit itself,, this trip signifies Lebanon’s re-entry into the international scene. All this is possible today because 
Amin Gemayel symbolizes the resistance of an entire people, of an entire nation, which, despite more than seven years of 
war and violence, wants to live in freedom and independence. During the worst moments of the Lebanese tragedy, the 
country’s institutions never stopped functioning. 


Even when scorned and disregarded, the country’s insti- 
tutions were maintained. Rare are the countries whose 
institutions could have resisted such a long voyage 
through hell, and a series of events like the ones 
Lebanon experienced from August 23 to September 23* 
The president-elect, Bashir Gemayel, who in 22 days had 
become the hope of an entire people tired of other 
people’s war, was assassinated before being able to act. 
But there was no political vacuum, and once more the 
often-criticized Lebanese institutions worked perfectly. 
Two days before the end of the mandate of President 
Elias Sarkis, Amin Gemayel was elected by the largest 
majority ever obtained in the Lebanese Parliament. 

THE RETURN TO SOVEREIGNTY 

Less than a month after acceding to the supreme post, 
the new head of state is working with great enthusiasm 
towards the restoration of the state’s sovereignty. The 
task is not an easy one. Amin Gemayel said so himself in 
his inaugural speech on September 23: lam taking office 
at a time when the country is tom apart. 

Although the Israelis are still in the south of Lebanon, 
and Syrians and Palestinians are still entrenched in the 
Bekaa, in the east, and the north of the country, Beirut, 
the capital formerly divided into east and west, has 
already been reunified. 

Since the end of hostilities and the evacuation of the 
PLO fighters, the Israeli forces have withdrawn from the 
entire capital. The often-criticized Lebanese army has 
demonstrated a miraculously newfound authority in the 
field. Not a day goes by that the internal security forces 
do not procede with the apprehension of convicted 
offenders, the questioning of foreigners whose papers 
are not in order, or even actions such as the one by a 
traffic policeman who arrested a motorist who was in a 
bit of a hurry and ran a red light. It’s true that he had 
lost the habit of respecting traffic signals during the last 
seven years of war. 

In order to end the cycle of violence and the wars that 
others wage on Lebanese territory, and restore national 
sovereignty, the Lebanese people know, and the new 
head of state constantly repeats, that there must be a 
sovereign state with a solid and homogeneous army that 
will come from all of Lebanon, will belong to all of 
Lebanon and will be present on the entire Lebanese 
territory. With the multinational force made up of 
French, Italian and American troops at its side, the 
Lebanese army is becoming, day by day, the instrument 
of the state’s authority, and national sovereignty. 

The army is only one instrument of this sovereignty, 
however; the judicial and administrative organizations 
are others; and all of these, in the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, represent the foundations of democracy, the guar- 
antee of liberties and of the securities of the Lebanese 
citizens. 

NATIONAL UNITY 

This restoration also is tied to national reconciliation. 
This reconciliation became apparent as soon as the occu- 
pation of Beirut ended. It is tadt where foreign troops 
are still present Along with the geographical reunifica- 
tion of the country, and within the prospect of a total 
withdrawal of fordgn forces from Lebanon, the govern- 
ment installed on Oct. 7 will have to achieve this 
national union. 

In the words of the new head of state, this union is the 
foundation of the homeland, and an absolute priority 
for Lebanon, Amin Gemayel, it is true, has a consider- 
able asset in this task: The Lebanese people, weary of 
war, dispersed, their families broken, often exiled, aspire 
to being reunited. This aspiration manifested itself in a 
dramatic way during the funeral of President-elect 
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AMIN GEMAYEL, President of the Lebanese Republic: 

The hope of an entire people. 


Bashir Gemayel, where almost all the Lebanese 
communities found themselves united' in that trying 
experience. 

Furthermore, the President of the Republic has an image 
of a man of dialogue and national entente, an image that 
he has worked for since the be ginnin g of the strife. He 
said it himself, on the eve of his election: To reconstruct 
the fiber of the Lebanese fabric by consolidating the 
spirit of unity to which every Lebanese aspires is one of 
his first objectives. 

There too, the task is not easy. Since taking office, the 
new head of state has repeated his appeals for reconcilia- 
tion among ourselves and with others. 

Dialogue , , entente, ouverture are words that one often 
hears him voice. He has repeated these words like a leit- 
motiv in all his speeches and discussions ... It is also 
true that he is seen today as a true force for reunifica- 
tion. 

PERMANENT VIGILANCE 

Although he always maintained a dialogue with the 
conflicting parties, even during the height of the war, 
Amin Gemayel never strayed from a clear position. 
Fiercely dedicated to entente, he was also devoted to 
national sovereignty. And when that sovereignty had to 
be defended, he did not hesitate to take aims. He habitu- 
ally told journalists whom he met in his office: The 
events in Lebanon have taught us that we Lebanese 
must always be vigilant, 24 hours a day and 365 days a 
year, from the day of our birth to the day of our death. 
He adopted his brother’s entire program. 

We owe it to his memory, he said on Sept. 23, to achieve 
his dreams, and to fulfill the hopes placed in him . In 
fact, although the two brothers had different personali- 
ties and styles, they nevertheless had the same objec- 
tives. Their common experiences led them to have the 
same fundamental options. Amin Gemayel wrote on the 
eve of his election: The image I have of Lebanon and its 
future is the same as that of my brother. 

THE RIGHT TO BE DIFFERENT 

He defined his objectives in the same article, published 
by the American press: the sovereignty of Lebanon, 
national unity, the restoration of administrative func- 
tions, the rebuilding of the army, without forgetting the 


re-establishment of Lebanon’s role in the Arab World 
and the international community. 

As a member of the Arab League, there is no doubt that 
Lebanon as a whole remains a unique model for a 
society. Lebanon has always had a position and an 
identity that were unique and enriching for the Arab 
world: its role as a bridge between the Arab world and 
the West, but even more so as a mediator for peace in 
the region. Our intention is to regain this role. 

The new head of state has always preached this right tq 
be different within the Arab world, just as he has 
preached the principles of liberty and cultural pluralism 
in Lebanon. 

t 

RECONSTRUCTION ; 

By accepting the challenge of supreme responsibility in 
the current circumstances, Amin Gemayel has also 
accepted to fight on several fronts. Tom by nearly eight 
years of wars and violence, ravaged and anemic 1 , 
Lebanon must be rebuilt. In this respect one can 
certainly count on the Lebanese people who rebuilt their 
homes or offices between bombing raids. 

Here too, the new head of state has assets. At the heigjht 
of the strife, he made his region, the Metn, northeast of 
Beirut, a pilot area where modem housing and commu- 
nity facilities were constructed. Attentive to Lebanon’^ 
cultural role, Amin Gemayel, with his Maison dii^iWr, 
set up a variable research and planning orgamzatfomHe 
also fostered the creation in the Metn of seve^vsSHal 
and cooperative development institutions. : 

A man bursting with ideas, he knew how to surrouneji 
himself with trustworthy teams in his profession.' Now, 
as head of state, he has surprised his fellow citizens by 
forming a government that broke with the traditions of 
patronage and feudalism. His collaborators are techni; 
dans, but they are first’and foremost practical md*,;an<J 
they should be able to tackle the gigantic task of 
Lebanon’s reconstruction. At the worst moments of the 
tragedy, the Lebanese currency, like the nation’s institu r 
tions, maintained its course against winds and tides for 
many varied reasons. Similarly, the country’s economy 
has demonstrated its dynamic nature by spreading its 
talents to the four comers of the world. Today mort 
than ever, Lebanon needs the creativity of all its citizen^ 
to rebuild. Amin Gemayel said: We know better than 
anyone that our problems are enormous, and that they 
require unlimited devotion and energy. No matter what 
it takes, each of us is determined to rebuild Lebanon , 
and this we shall achieve. 
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Chanel Goes Sexy 


By Hebe Dorsey 

International Herald Tribune 

"PARES — It is a good thing 
l Coco Chanel is dead because 
she would not have understood the 
black-lace see-through, showing 
legs and derriere — and sometimes 
breasts too — at the Chanel collec- 
tion Monday. Not the garish 
prints, the corseted midriffs, the 


} 


PARIS FASHIONS 


' i 


miles of jewelry and the wild eve- 
ning wear. Wild for Chanel, that is. 

Actress Mari e-Jose Nat was 
shocked. “That's not why I come 
to Chanel,” she said, while another 
observer noted with chagrin: 
“Chanel used to be la France!" 
Somebody else remarked, “It looks 
like Adolfo.” a reference to the 
New York designer and a favorite 
of Nancy Reagan's, who has made 

a Wiling by adapting and light en. 

■ ing the Chanel look. 

■ The latter remark is unfair, how- 
ever, because it is what Chanel is 

. all about today. What is left of the 
-famous designer is only a memory. 
And that is exactly what Herve 
L&ger, one of Karl Lagerfeld's as- 
sistants, is giving the customer. 
X Lagerfeld himself will be an 
: adviser for the couture collection.) 

The new Chanel suit is terribly 
commercial — and more or less 
• Chanel The jacket is shorter and 
“the shoulders, those famous shoul- 
ders that the late Chanel was al- 
' ways ripping off because she never 
"found them «naii enough, are now 
.'wider. It works with the shorter 
-sleeves (another innovation), but 
with the regular ones it looks dum- 
"py. The Chanel proportions were 


almost miraculous. Tinkering with 
them can be fatal 

Other changes included higher- 
beds. shorter skirts and huge bags, 
with a model carrying a tote bag — 
another detail that would have 
driven the late Mademoiselle up 
the waH But sherbet colors, soft 
pleated blouses and those C C gold 
buttons and stacks of pearls, were 
all echoes of .the good old days. 

Curvy suits were the best of 
Givenchy's collection, seen earlier 
Monday. Almost an institution, 
Givenchy still has the couture 
dbarisma. Yet he is much better 
known in the United States than in 
his own country. 

Hence the elegant, utterly real 
tone of his clothes; the silk 
shirtwaist dresses with big bows in 
front, are jnst the thong for expen- 
sive New York restaurants, wink 
all the light and rnffty evening 
wear speak of Newport and the 
Hamptons. 

F amiliar with American sum- 
mers, Givenchy delivers fresh, sun- 
ny cottons and updated, comfort- 
able chemises. 


At Dior, Marc Bohan opened 
with pretty, white knit maillots 
and long robes to match. This col- 
lection has to sell, judging from the 
impressive front row of store presi- 
dents. Yet, like most of the couture 
collection, it really boQs down to 
conservative merchandise, without 
the zing, freshness and creativity 
of the ready-to-wear talents. 

The good moments at Dior's 
were the black-and-white suits, the 
mannish pantsuits, with short 
striped jaocets and the bloused 
short sarin dresses at the end. 
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HOTEL METROPOLE GENEVE 

★ ★★★★ 
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In the heart of the city on the left bank, facing 
the lake and the park. This elegant and exclusive 
hotel which was first built in 1854, is proudly 
announcing its reopening in November 1982 after 
having been completely restored 


•'-~150Rooms and Suites - Restaurant Fran fais 
‘ -Sblohde fh£ arid Coffee Shop • Banquet Rooms 


For Information Contact 
Andre W. Mauri, General Manager 
P.O. Box 500, CH 1211 Geneva 3, Switzerland 

taL 022211344 , telex 421550 met 


DrVERNAIlONAL 

EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
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EXECUTIVE 

POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 


For Railroad Project 
In Gabon, West Africa 


COST CONTROL ENGINEER.. 


must have 

5+ years experience In cost control procedures and cost pka 
fixed fee contracts - January 1983. 


DESIGN ENGINEER... 


must have 5+ years experi- 
ence in -design of railroad alignment and earthwork - 
March 1983. 


FIELD RESIDENT ENGINEER... 


must have a 


BSCE and several years experience in construction supervi- 
sion of highways and railroads - June 1 983. 


ACCOUNTANT/BOOKKEEPER... 


must have 


5+ years experience with cost plus fixed fee contracts - 
June 1983. 


AH positions offer three year assignment, 
family status, free furnished housing and annual 
paid home leave travel. 


Please send confidential resume to: 

WALTER T. OERLEMANS, Personnel Manager, 
Ref. # IHT 8222. 


TAMS 


Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Strcrtten 
Engineers, Architects and Planners 
655 third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


An Cquof Opportunity Emp l oy er M/F/H/Y. 




Cats’: Effects Inflated Beyond Reason 


By "Walter Kar 

lftw York Tina Sartee 

N EW YORK — I must sty that 
' those cats at tlm Winter Gar- 
den are making a spectacle of 
themselves. Indeed, irs the very 
best thing the sleekly coated crea- 
tures are prepared to do. 

We weren’t precisely surprised, 
as we walked into the theater that 
had been extensively renovated for 
Andrew Lloyd Webber's fresh- 
from-London "Cats.” to note that 
the space once called a “stage” 
now spilled over its strangely miss- 
ing a pron to crawl upward and 


outward over the auditorium's bal- 
cony, boxes and even its celestial 
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ChaneFs see-through lace dress; Grrenchy’s fitted suit 
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HEALTH EXPERTS: 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE IN NORTH YEMEN 


Mutt-national team of experts sought far Warid Bank-funded. trHJnhersity 
affiliated project to strengthen hearth care system in North Yemen. Positions 
beginning 1/1983 Include-. Health Planner (2 years}, Facilities Planner 
(2 years). M anpow e r Specialist (2 yean). Nutrition Planner (2 yean). 
Training Planner (1 year). Training Implement a tion Specialist (1 year); 
Personnel M anagement Speoafist {9 months), finonod Analyst {9 months). 
Previous international experience/ English language essential Arabic 
language highly desirable. 


| Send resume/ recent employment r ef erences lot .5 

£ CONSORTIUM FOR THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS = 

= 703 Market St., Suita 535, San Frondsco, California 94103, U.SA. 5 

= Attn..- Bax #4. European intervi ew s posdble if response received by 11 /S/82. = 

HumrtuiiimmutinuuiramimiiurniuwniiiiiiBnmniuinixiiiiuniiiniiiiiunniiuiur 


In a season that has been quite 
rich in swimwear and dressy beach 
costumes, Jean-Locus Scherrer did 
some nice draped maillots. Once 
the designer for Mrs. Valery Gis- 
card (TEstaing, his clothes now 
look awfully conventional, espe- 
cially next to this week’s younger, 
jazzier and peppier collections. 

The black collection of Soma 
Rykiel was not a surprise, but it 
was a shade too black even for her 
fens. Almost mounting. Rykiel is 
the Jean Moor of French fa shion, 
and although these two designers 
deal with different fabrics, they 
both have a dressmaker’s hand. 

Although die tries her hand at 
cotton and crepe, Rykiel should 
stick to knits. Her early short 
dresses, capping the derriere then 


breaking out in ruffles, were ador- 
able, and so were her long cardi- 
gans. over a double stack of low 
ruffles. In between the black, she 
also had subtle colors, such as 


At Issey Miyake’s, the look was 
a cross between hieratic and tribal, 
with all kinds of loose, ragged fab- 
rics floating here, there and often 
nowhere. But Miyake showed 
stunning, dose-fitting, satin mail- 
lots under long linen robes in 
beautiful pastels. 

At Lanvin, the prettiest ghi was 
not on the runway. She was de- 
signer Maiyfl Lanvin, a former 
model and wife of the house’s son 
and heir, Bernard, who delivered a 
simple, pretty story, just like her. It 
willseD — if the price is right. 
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W YOU OWN A RESORT 
CONDOMINIUM YOU 


SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


ft 



WORLD WIDE 
EXCHANGE SYSTEM 


You ore no longer finked to pour place in VaS, Maui or St 
Moritz. As a condominium ouster in a resort or major destination 
area, you may apply for membershi p in PASSAGES INTER- 
NATIONAL INC. PASSAGES has designed an international 
exchange service for you. 

For great savings on hotel rooms, guaranteed reservations, and 
tiie convenience of a condominium vacation, your membership in 
PASSAGES enables you to exchange time m your condominium 
Jar time in another member’s vacation home. 


For a brochure and membership application, write or telex 
Passages P.O. Boa 6590 Denver. Colorado 80206 
TELEX 215406 TBYT Pwlntl 


ceiling. We’d read about the rub- 
bish heap that John Napier was 
designing to accommodate the 
prOwEng and the praadng of some 
26 f dines whose undulating tail * 
and tigerishly striped legs Napier 
had also spent nights 
about. Jost about as we’d i 
it, except for one thing. Its 

Napier had made — 
ov er s ized , but not too 
not as though inanimate objects 
could ever overwhelm, or even in- 
timidate, tire animal kingdo m of 
T.S. Eliot (whose “Old Possum’s 
Book of Practical Cats” provided 
the evening with its libretto). As 
we worked our way to our seats, 
we realized — with a small jolt of 
surprise — that while a carted -up 
cat may be no larger than an aban- 
doned hi-fi record, it hay legs to 
leap with and eyes that probably 
can see more than we snspect. This 
p roportion was right and we knew 
it before we-’d been seated. 

With the first big-city dang 
from Lloyd Webber’s hidden 25- 
piece orchestra, it was dear that 
the spectacle we were in for was 
going to be a no-nonsense upnish. 
We did not go gentle into the 
back-alley night, instead of a grad- 
ual musical build and a slow fade- 
in under a muddy moon, we were 
hit between the eyeballs with eye- 
balls. what seemed hundreds of 
pairs of them — g reen and blink- 
ing at us. 

On stage, the blackness was now 
being stabbed by the knifelike 
thrust of strobe lights, and we were 
be ginning to see haunches hoisting 
themselves and tab uncoiling as 
the neighborhood stirred. Then, in 
overhead patterns of frozen forked 
lightning thousands of miniature 
Christmas-tree lamps staggered on, 
yrniing fcO malr^ mote UOisC than 
the accelerating orchestra as the 
massed chorus of cats began its 
evening bustle. 

What else was happening at the 
Winter Garden? Oh. quite a lot, 
taking the occasion as a whole. A 
sizable drde of blue and white 
lights that hud been biding its time 
at center stage cm the floor slowly 
began to rise to the heavens, trail- 
ing smoke. As velvety cats, scruffy 
cats, spiky cats and aO lands of 
cats (m quite stunning outfits) 
sang their pride in belonging to the 
JriHde breed and issued invita- 
tions to the coming Jdficie H*T 1 a 
properly oversized show was 
hurled mto their midst from some 
human giant (unseen, of couse) in 
a window above. A locomotive 
spouting puffs of steam was put 
together on the spot for a railroad 
cat named SlombLeshanks (Reed 
Jones). A Rumpus Cat (Kenneth 
Ard) boasted fireball eyes that 
blazed and simmered ferociously. 

A chorus fine was so artfully 
lighted by electrician David Hor- 
sey that, as it ldck-stepped its way 


International Executive Opportunities 
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On behalf af our client, a major multinational organization wall established in electronic and related 
products, wo are searching for the newly created po s ition of 


DIRECTOR OF EUROPEAN 
OPERATIONS 


Ideally located in Peris, reporting to the U.S. based head office, the position will function as a General 
Manager - Europe. As such, it will carry full responsibility for the development, imple me n tation and 
management of the European marketing, sales and after sales organization required to penetrate the 
European computer products market. 

Participating in product planning, design end develop m ent, particular emphasis will be on the 
development of software and hardware products that address eadi country market. 


As the senior executive in Europe, candkkrta* wffl possess: 

□ International business experience with superior team building, leadership qualities and executive 
bearing. 

□ Extensive consumer el ectro ni cs marketing and sales experience. 

D Sound education a l credentials. Computer science or electronics degree with M.B.A. WgWy 
desirable. 

□ Maturity and sound business judgement, ideally aged 35 to 45. 

□ Language pr o ficiency in F r e nch and English - German and Spanish desirable. 


As the Consultants to the company, we assure complete confidentiality to all enquiries. Resumes 
should be sent to: 


JOHN FEARN ASSOCIATES 

MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS - EXECUTIVE SELECTION 
. P.O. Box 255, 1009 LAUSANN&PUUY, SWITZERLAND 
TEL: (021) 29 43 37 
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EXECUTIVES 

AVAILABLE 
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5 Youthful du ri v na ti c 43 years old § 

= BfGUSH G&mEMAN § 

s residing ki Manhattan. = 



= prajpeas. 


= Bex D 1948, 

5 hrte ni a t i u n cd Herald Tribune, E 
| 92521 NewSy Cedex, Franc*. 5 
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PARIS-BASED INTERNATIONAL BANK § 


SEEKS 


AN ASSISTANT 


FOR ITS CREDIT RECOVERY SECTION 


Hie ideal candidate is in mid to late twenties with En gtiah | 
mother tongue pins fluent French, and a miniwinm of two | 
to three yean’ experience of International Loan/Credit Ad- | 
ministration. = 

Legal training helpful but no essential. | 


| Send CV. uk Box D 1949, International Herald Tribune, § 
= 92S21 NeuiBv Cedex, France. | 
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OW Denteronomy CKen Page) with adoring fefines in scene from “Cats. 


backward into a sky of trailing 
douds, it seemed literally to melt 
into space. A very vigorous cat 
named Rum Turn Tugger (Ter- 
rence V. Mann) kicked a bole in 
the sty in h is eagerness to get into 
the act, then calmed down suffi- 
ciently to bestow a benevolent kiss 
on the bald spot of a gentleman in 
the audience. At the end of the 
evening a Godlike cat named Old 
Deuteronomy (Ken Page) escorted 
a down-at-paw whore-cat named 
Grizabdlfl (Betty Buckley) onto 
the so-called Heaviside Layer 
(heaven, in case you’re not a cat). 
The ceding of tire Winter Garden 
opened to send a traveling stair- 
case to meet her. 

And I haven't mentioned the 
two music-hall turns that appeal to 
me most When an Old Gumble 
cat (Anna McNedy) tossed off her 
shaggy and bedraggled accumula- 
tion of fat and fur to reveal herself 


too tall to stoop.) The point is that 
the verses are small, casual, almost 
studiously offhand and unbur- 
dened with moral weight To blow, 
them op to the of figures in a 
Many's parade is to inflate them 
beyond aB reason, beyond such 
meaning as they possess. 

Lloyd Webber’s score is, or 


as one Jennyanydots in orange- 
and-white layers of vaudeville 


of vaud 
fringe and smilingly elected to lead 
the chorus in a tap routine that 
seemed to ripple a little sideways 
(the effect didn’t exactly arrive at 
counterpoint but you could hear 
the dented feet nudging each other 
to move over a bit). I was charmed. 
And I found myself amused by the 
mock-operetta performed in a 
19th-century toy theater while the 
principal angers (Stephen Hanan, 
Bonnie Simmons) were being sur- 
rounded by enemy 'Sampans and 
Mongol pirates wearing those tem- 
ple-cut headdresses. % 

In exchange for the price of a 
ticket, you wffl get aD of the color- 
ful extravagances I’ve mentioned, 
and more. You wffl also get tired. 
There. is a reason for this. Con- 
fronted with so modi bigness, so 
much busyness, such a massive 
sweeping of sounds and bodies 
from tire back stage wall to the 
lobby doors, we begin to listen 
very, very hard to the Eliot lyrics 
(with some alterations by director 
Trevor Noam) to see what there is 
in them to justify such massive il- 
lustration, such elaborate fan testi- 
fication, And, no matter how 
fiercely we listen, we can’t find it. 
The connection is just not there. 

I don’t think it matters much 
whether you are a fan of “Old Pos- 
sum’s Book* or not It’s not a 
question of resenting liberties tak- 
en. (I am less than passionate 
about the little volume myself, 
though it is quite understandable 
that so important a poet might 
have wished to leave behind him 
something in the slight, graceful 
and witty manner of Edward Lear, 
Lewis Carroll or Hilaire Belloc. 
For me, even his cats' names are a 
bit forced; the whimsical sits indif- 
ferently on his shoulders. It is pos- 
sible that this particular poet was 


comes quickly 
we don’t know precisely where 
we’re at in pop music, why not ride 
the range? But when you hear the 
composer begin to hun and puff in 
an effort to expand Deuterono- 
my’s godliness (there is none in the 
lines), you sense men at work, not 
at play. And when the same Deu- 
teronomy escorts his cat-saint up, 
up toward the escape-hatch in the 
roof, the musicians can thank God 
(the other one) for amplification. 
Without it, they’d burst. 

Director Nunn is put undo- the 
same severe pressure. Back walls 
must unfold fike the drawbridges 
of castles, ground smoke must ac- 
company each orbital trip, the 
strobes and tire li ghtning- strings 
must repeat their rntenuptive 
flashes « pin and and the 

cat on the flying trapeze must take 
off meantime. The business of as- 
sembling a locomotive with real 


wheels isn’t anywhere near as. ef- 
fective (or honestly imaginative) as 
Nunn's putting a stagecoach to- 
gether, in his mounting of -^Nicho- 
las Nickleby,” oat of no more than 
the passengers and ; their luggage. 
But. you can see, he is forced to 
repeat and enlarge at any cost,: be- 
cause his source-book demands so 
tittle. Gfftian Lynne’s choreogra- 
phy suffers as well from the need 
to do, do, do again what she’s - 
done, done, done before. The first 
cat to arch its back, or stretch its 
belly along the floor is charming; 
the 63th needs a brand new reper- 
toire. Cats may bare nine fives; 
bnt they don’t really seem overen- 
dowed with dance steps. = 

In the end, as the whore who has 
sung "Memory” (already a hit 
song) alone under a cloud-streaked 
moon makes her perilous ascent to 
the machinery above, we have a 
Strang feeling that scarcely & phys- 
ical device used in * 4 Jesus Christ 
Superstar,” and possibly in “Via 
Galactica” as well, has been omit- 
ted. Everything’s been more 
smoothly managed here, and there 
are genuinely engaging moments; 
the directorial hand is quite steady. 

But more and more, and per- 
haps most obviously in ‘’Cats,” we 
are making our theatrical moun- 
tains out of less and less solid rode. 


Maazel on Tenor Hooks 


Compiled bp 0«r Staff From Dispatches 


’V/TENN) 
V Warn 


IA — The premiere of 
Wagner’s *Tannh5user," the 
first new production of Lorin 
Maazel’s regime as director of the 
Vienna State Opera, turned into a 
near disaster Saturday when the 
tenor singing the title part broke 
down and walked off the stage. 

As Reiner Goldberg, an East 
German malting his debut at the 
State Opera, started to sing his 
first aria in Act 1 !, he was barely 
audible and dearly nervous. Final- 
ly he stopped singing, dropped his 
harp and left the stage. The curtain 
fell and shortly afterward it was 
announced that Goldberg had suf- 
fered a sudden breakdown. 


The Bulgarian tenor Spas Wea- 
koff. a regular member of the State 
Opera ensemble, took over the de- 
manding role, although according 
to company officials he. had not 
been rehearsed in the production. 
He sang the part to the end and 
the entire cast and Maazel, who 
conducted, received a standing 
ovation from the packed house. ' 

A State Opera employee who 
did not want to be named said, 
“What can yon do, he [Goldberg} 


has a fantastic voice. We heard 
him during dress rehearsaL” 

Opera sources speculated that 
Goldberg's nervousness may have 
been due to threatening letters 
received by (he cast and Maazel 
before the performance, but open 
ofBdals nnd police would not con- 
firm the existence of such letters. 

When he conducted Vienna’s 
traditional New Year’s Day con- 
ceit after his nomination became 
known two years ago, anti-Semitic 
leaflets appeared in the hall 
Maazel is an American of Jewish 
origin and has an Israeli wife. 

The “Tannhauser” premiere had 
been gives a lot of advance atten- 
tion as the first new production of 
Maazel’s first season as director* 
and because it blended young tal- 
ent and experienced artists. Gold- 
berg’s partners were Anna To- 
mowa-Sintow as Elisabeth and 
Dnnja Vqzovic as Venus. It was 
staged by Otto Schenk. 
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U.S. Films 
In Brief 


Capsule reviews of films recently 
released m the United States; 

Vincent Can by of The New 
York Times says Hal Ashby’s 
“Looldri* to Get Out" “is not as 
bad as ~Mr. Ashby’s ‘Second Hand 
Hearts* though, tab? that fita, it is 
a showcase in which excellent «o- 
lore are allowed to make "fools of 
themselves.” Jon Voight and Burt 
Voting play two small- time New 
York gamblers, Alex and Jerry, 
who travel to Las Vegas “to escape 
their creditors and to recocp their 
fortunes.” There they meet Patti 
Warner, which, says Canby, “may 
be the most thankless role — next 
to the one in ‘I Ought to be in Pic- 
tures’ — that Ann -Maigret has 
ever wrestled with." Sheila Benson 
of the Los Angeles lanes says it’s 
"hard to understand (be vision 
that attracted a director at Hal 
Ashby’s sensibilities and overall 
track record ... to the strident - 
charmlessness of ‘Lookin' to Get 
Out.*" 


Larry Peerce's “LdP® GUM” «s 
about a women who has a baby 
while a prisoner at a-correctionri 
institute in Florida. Amy Madigan. 
a newcomer, plays the umnarned 
mother and Beau Bridges the pris- 
on guard who becomes romantical- 
ly involved with bee. According to 
Janet Maslin of The New -Yorit 


Times, “ ‘Love ChikT is the latest 
bii of evidence that a film’s b«ng 


based on a true stray need not 
guarantee it an authentic air. In 
this , case, the truth must almost 
certainly have beat stranger than 
the determinedly simple movie it 
has engendered.” The film does 
not follow the baby’s fife in jafl as 
we would expect, but “concen- 
trates cm the beginnings of the 
tale.” ; ‘ -- 
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BEHIND THE GROWTH: One of tbe many offshore oil platforms in the Gulf that provide the basic material, oil, for tbe growth of the Arab banking and 
finance industries. This platform is off the coast of Dubai, one of the key states of the United Arab Emirates. 

Cautious Expansion in World Financial Markets 


By Peter Trnell 

A RAB BANKS have been establishing 
their presence in the international fi- 
nancial markets at a tricky rimy- Defaults 
and reschedulings have occurred with in- 
creasing frequency both in the sovereign and 
corporate lending sectors. 

Unlike previous waves of inte rnational 
banking expansion — American, European 
and Japanese — the Arab banks have hud 
little indigenous trade to follow and little 
local customer base. Tbe international syn- 
dicated lending mark et has thus been one of 
the first, and easiest, avenues for the new 
international Arab banks to explore. 

Most Arab banks looking to lend and ex- 
pand abroad have dabbled m the Euromark- 
tet lending field. The more sophisticated 
have also begun to make an increasingly 
higher profile in bond syndications. 

It has been difficult for Arab banks to 
strike up customer relationships with West- 
ern companies. This is happening only slow- 


ly. Western companies and governments 
have weft-established and preferred Tfrilrs 
with local banks. Establishing a presence in 
international centers and finding or training 
the necessary personnel has' also acted, as a 
constraint on the new Arab hanks in their 
attempt to win blue-chip Western banking 
business. 

The big borrowers of the Last 10 years 
have been the developing countries and, par- 
ticularly, the newly industrializing countries 
of Latin America — Mexico, Brazil and Ar- 
gen tina Arab banks have found it easier to 
win a foothold in lending to these countries. 
Yet, it is here that high Teal dollar interest 
rates, high oQ prices and low commodity 
prices and depressed export markets have 
hit particularly hard. As a result, the loan 
books of some of the new Arab Euromarket 
banks may sot be altogether healthy. 

Arab Banking Corporation, the largest 
Arab Euromarket consortium bank, with a 
paid-up capital of $7S0 milli on, has led the 
field of And) banks in lead-managing inter- 


national loans since its establishment is 
Bahrain early in 1981. Its chief executive, 
Abdullah Saudi, recognizes the possible pit- 
falls Crf the nHwinafirtnnl landing market and 

is trying hard to diversify his basks* activi- 
ties. 

Bui as Mr. Saudi rightly points out, for a 
new bank trying to break into international 
business the Eurolending market is the first 
area to go into. ABC has been extensively 
involved in lending to Latin America, south- 
ern Europe and the Far East. It has man- 
aged to win lead-management positions for 
some of the bigger borrowers in northern 
Europe, such as the kingdoms of Belgium, 
Sweden and D enmar k, as well as Electricite 
de France. 

It has recently begun building up a Lon- 
don merchant h anking unit Fred Fisher 3d 
and a small team that worked with him at 
Orion Royal Bank have been hired to start a 
mergers and acquisitions division at the 
bank’s London branch. Yet, merchant bank- 
ing takes time to develop and Mr. Saudi ac- 


knowledges that syndicated lending will re- 
main an important part of the bank’s busi- 
ness for the foreseeable future. 

Many of the larger Arab commercial 
banks seeking international business have 
also taken to international syndicated lend- 
ing. It has been easier for them to tie such 
lending to their established business. Na- 
tional Bank of Kuwait, Kuwait's largest 
commercial bank has been careful to involve 
itself to only a limited extent in sovereign 
lending far outside the Middle EasL It tends 
to take part in sy dications within the Gulf 
and for companies with business in tbe area. 

With restrictions on exposure to any one 
customer in many countries in the area, lo- 
cal loan syndications have come to be an 
important way for banks to put together 
money for a large facility in the Gulf. Tbe 
Saudi locally syndicated lending market has 
grown up from nowhere just in the past four 
years. 

Local loan syndications can, of course, be 
(Continued on Page 13S) 


Insurance Industry Registers a Decade of Steady Growth 


Bj Sarah Searight 


TNSURANCE, Kke most other fields cl 
1 business in the Middle East, has seen 
substantial growth in the last 10 years. But it 
is a relatively new concept to much of the 
area. 

Is one or is one not gambling when one 
insures against a risk in the area? I s lami c 
leaders have been somewhat ambivalent. 
Some define it as a kind of gambling; others 
argue that gambling involves risks created 
by the ambler white insurance guards 
against the risks inherent in the ordinary 
business of life. 

It is a conundrum to which Islam, having 
posed it in the first place, is content gener- 
ally to turn a blind eye. But it has created a 
curious situation, notably in Saudi Arabia, 
where insurance as such is supposed to be 
nonexistent yet all government contracts 
must be insured. The authority of tbe relig- 
ious leaders is, however, same times matched 
by that of the government, and it has been 
through the government's insistence on in- 
surance for its projects that the idea is com- 
ing to a general acceptance. 


Some countries get around the problem 
by nationalizing business. Algeria, Libya. 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Iran only operate 
through state institutions, though Egypt ac- 
knowledges a kind of competition by having 
three national companies. Saudi Arabia has 
no insurers except for limited-liability cor- 
porate insurers, but a number erf Saudi busi- 
nessmen have set up offshore joint ventures 
in Bahrain with foreign partners. 

Legislation is slowly bring assembled up 
and down the Gulf to regulate the free-for- 
all that sprang up in the wake of the area's 
development m the 1970s. In the United 
Arab Emirates, once considered one of the 
most over-fished markets in the Middle 
East, federal legislation has already been 
drafted and should be in use by the end of 
tbe year. Several other countries, notably 
Kuwait, Qatar and Bahrain, insist on the 
registration erf insurance companies and re- 
strict the number allowed to operate. 

As with other aspects of development, 
many Arab countries wish to see the insur- 
ance business as far as possible in local 
hands. In Abu Dhabi, for instance, all gov- 
ernment business must be insured with one 


of four local companies; tbe same applies in 
Qatar. Such companies make their money 
on commissions and reinsure overseas, 
mainly through London. 

The last year, however, has seen a giant 
newcomer emerge on the Gulf scene, the 
Arab Reinsurance and Insurance Group. 
This was set up in mid-1980 by Kuwait, Li- 
bya and the UAE, with its headquarters in 
Bahrain. ARIG’s paid-up capital is $150 mil- 
lion but its authorized capital is S3 billion, 
putting it immediately among the ranks of 
the biggest reinsurers m tbe business. 


than enough business,” says Lloyds) and to 
exploit a new means of investing tbe oil sur- 
pluses of the major oil exporters. It has al- 
ready in its first year docked up an impres- 
sive S80 million of reinsurance business, de- 
spite certain teething problems in recruiting 
expertise, as wefl as among tire management 
International brokers are supporting AR1G 
strongly, notably the Sedgwick Group, 
ARIG's lead brokers. 

The helter-skelter rush to development, 
albeit slowing down these days, has given 


rise to particular insurance risks rex' contrac- 
tors as' wen as governments. Political risk, 
decennial liability and fraud are some of the 
headaches. Private-sector insurance, under 
the heading of 'political risk, covers tins con- 
tractor against such local hazards as expro- 
priation, nationalization or premature call- 
ing of performance bonds. Priority of proj- 
ects is taken into consideration when assess- 
ing the political risks: infrastructure projects 
are more likely to survive a revolution than 
palaces. 

The rising demand for decennial liability 
has been much in the news and reflects the 
dubious reputation of a few contractors at 
the expense of the majority. Originally part 
of the Napeoleonic Code, decennial liability 
demonstrates a general concern over build- 
ing standards (the addiction of the wealthy 
Arab to palaces is often said to arise from 
his suspicion that none will last mans than a 
few yean) and, in particular, the client’s 
concern that his contractor does not overex- 
tend him ge l f and go bankrupt. 

Decennial liability places a responsiblity 
on developers and contractors for structural 
(C o n ti nu e d on Page 14S) 


A Decade of Consolidation: 
Management, Staff Training 
Emerging as Key Challenge 


By Caroline Montagu 

T RAINING Arab bankers for the 1980s has taken 
on more urgency, as world financial crises multi- 
ply. Many Arab bankers have declared the 1980s the 
■decade for consolidation after tbe giddy expansion of 
the 1970s. In this decade, they hope, a cadre of dedi- 
cated and skilled personnel will be developed to man- 
age their assets on tbe world markets, as well as their 
retail business at home. 

The Polish and Mexican debt crises have already 
accelerated Arabs* managerial needs. Surpluses of de- 
clining petrodollars demand more banking finesse — 
and quickly — as high-spending development plans 
are already in tr ain. 

' Ahmad Abdulla tif, the deputy governor of the Sau- 
di Arabian Monetary Agency, said recently at a Lon- 
don conference: “Arab oD -exporting countries can 
move into deficit as quickly as they move into 
surplus. . Arab financial institutions. . .will be able to 
play a a vita] role when this surplus disappears and 
the continuing need for economic development re- 
mains.” 

Arab bankers are showing inevitable concern, if not 
worry, about tbe small number of skilled personnel 
around, the training facilities available ana whether 
Arab banks are attracting enough high-quality staff. 
“We look for competence in the Middle East and we 
do not find it” said one London-based Arab banker. 
However, this comment reflects the shift of wealth to 
the Gulf. The Levant and North Africa have well es- 
tablished banking traditions and training centers; 
Saudi Arabia and the rest of the Gulf states have not 
had time to develop enough skills. 

Tbe Gulf nations, especially Saudi Arabia, have 
profited from the brain drain from Jordan, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Egypt and the rest Many nationals from 
these countries have been the moving forces behind 
banking in the United Arab Emirates and Kuwait 
Now, these states want their own nationals at the 
helm. 

Kuwait’s somewhat longer b unking experience has 
helped, but experts still complain — often justifiably 
— that Kuwaitis with inadequate experience, alnTh 
and motivation are put in executive posts. In the 
UAE, Abu Dhabians expectations of instant chair- 
manships are very high and their experience limited. 
In Bahrain, the government has commented on televi- 
sion that Bahraini aspirations are probably excessive. 

Of the Gulf countries, Bahrain has most actively 
tried to develop its nationals' vocational s ltiTls. A de- 
cree of 1975 clearly established the principle. The 
Bahrain Bankers Training Center began its first 


courses op February 28, 1981, four months after the 
charismatic Gerald rL Kangas arrived as first director 
and promptly set up a two-year strategic plan. Mr. 
Kangas. a Citibank vice president seconded from Ci- 
tibank’s New York training school, has been widely 
applauded for his energy and magnetism. “He could 
make a railway timetable spellbinding,” said a fellow 
Bahraini banker. 

The BBTC trains Bahrainis for banking jobs in tbe 
state. It runs up to 32 courses, from elementary ac- 
counting and economics through financial planning 
and credit control, some for a few days, others up to 
three months. Expecting rally 150 registrations in its 
first year, it ended np taking in 233 Bahrainis in the 
first half year and nearly 650 in the first full year. 

With more than 1,000 Bahminic on the waiting list, 
the BBTC it lakes other nationalities only when it 
cannot fill a course. Then participants pay fees. 
“We've bad people," sots Mr. Kangas, “from, practi- 
cally every bank from Kuwait to Abu Dhabi and peo- 
ple from 103 different Saudi institutions. Recently a 
foreign bank rang and asked us to accommodate 300. 
*No way,’ we said, Ve’re not a regional center.’ ” But 
he added that there was a need for one. 

An banks with a license from the Bahrain Mone- 
tary Agency help fund the center. They pay a levy of 1 
percent of their monthly payroll and their partici- 
pants attend free. The center's success, Mr. Kangas 
notes, “comes from the tremendous cooperation of 
the local banks, and I couldn’t have done it without 
the support of Abdullah Saif [bead of the BMA]; his 
support has been KM) percent.” 


to Abu Dhabi and 


Mr. Kangas. who leaves this month, is being re- 
placed in October this year by Albert Woodhousc, a 
Chase Manhattan vice’ president from management 
planning and devdopmenL He is leaving to set up in 
Riyadh a training institute for Citibank^ Saudi joint 
venture, the Saudi American Bank, known as SAM- 
BA The school will begin on an impressive scale Jan- 
uary 1983. 

SAMBA wants to stafr its branches with Saudis 
and is very pleased with its recruitment drive. Retain- 
ing Saudis against the lures of independent business is 
another major problem. The Saudi British Bank, for- 
merly British Bonk of the Middle East, has been more 
successful in keeping Saudis in the Eastern provinces, 
due to Aramco’s tradition of clerical work there. The 
Saudi International Bank, of London and with very 
close SAMA ties, has had strong marketplace compe- 
tition for good Saudi trainees. With its role in the new 
United Saudi Commercial Bank it may be able to 
train in Saudi Arabia and not London, where it found 
often that Saudis became homesick. 

SAMA has had its own training institute from the 
beginning. Britain’s National Westminster Bank has 
provided staff, but there have been problems with the 
motivation of Saudis who regarded training as a bit of 
a holiday. Recently, SAMA itself has hired an expa- 
triate solely with training responsibilities. With cus- 


responsibilities. With cus- 


tomary Saudi faith, a well -placed Saudi commented: 
“Saudiization is coming along. Twenty years ago you 


ago you 


risk analysis. 

The ABA has been 
Manchester Business 


to Tim Byrne, director of 
l’s International Banking 


Center. Mr. Byrne, with current consultancy on train- 
ing for Middle East banks, adds that in teaching 
banking at this sophisticated level it can be tough to 
(C ontinu ed on Page 10S) 


couldn’t find anyone with even high-school training 
The SAMA institute is improving daily.” 

In Kuwait a semi-government institution, the 
Banking Studies Center of Kuwait was set up in 1970 
and sponsored by tbe central bank and the commer- 
cial banks. Providing courses in retail banking, the 
center, from modest beginnings, now takes 120 stu- 
dents a year under the directorship of Dr. Abdullah 
Ghenem. Courses are divided into two groups: pre- 
liminary for three years and more advanced for two 
years. They are only open to bonk employees on half- 
day secondment from their banks and are taught 
mainly by teachers from Kuwait University. 

The center has branched into a number of practical 
training courses taught by commercial bankers. The 
first course in international banking began in 19S1 : 
the fust in the financial system of Islamic banking 
will begin in 1983. Though catering primarily for 
Knwaiu nationals, both groups of courses have more 
non-nationals than Kuwaitis. 

Like other established Arab banks, the National 
Bank of Kuwait, Kuwait’s oldest and largest, trains in 
house. At a senior level officers are sent to courses 
ran by correspondent banks, to Citibank’s Athens 
school tbe Chase Institute in New York and to spe- 
cifically designed courses in Morgan Guaranty and 
Manufacturers Hanover. 

NEK has sent around 50 persons to Athens in the 
last three years. The deputy general manager, Ibrahim 
Dabdoub, says these have been “very satisfactory; we 
have really profited from them.” He noted that local 
courses hive “got to be ambitious and intensive and 
provide us with the people we need." His thrust is 
finding the right people with NBK, expanding its pay- 
roll bv 10 percent a year. Out of a total of42 branch- 
es, NBK has about 5 or 6 Kuwaiti branch managers. 

The recently set up Arab Bankers Association in 
London is planning a non-profit training institute for 
partiexpants _ of managerial and higher wig^ngwi al 
level its chairman, Bachir Zouheui, also group gener- 
al man age r of tbe European Arab Bank, commented: 
“Arab banks are short of skills in international bank- 
ing. We want tohelp create a new generation of ex- 
perts. We know it will be expensive but we hope with 
such a dear need our institutes will be self-financing/ 1 
Courses are planned in international trade- and fi- 
nancing, loan syndication, investment banking, for- 
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For us, Abu Dhabi is the centre of the world 
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BANKING AND FINANCE IN THE ARAB WORLD 


Kuwaitis Weather Brief Stock Market Crisis, but Root of Problem Remaim 


K 


By Shakib Otaqui 


UW AIT’S financial system tottered brief- 


cently, by the freezing of Argent 
Britam. daring the Faudands crisis 


. h» at the end of August, as the specula- 
bubl ‘ 


tive bubble on the stock markets that has dom- 
inated the co untry ’s financial sector for more 
than a year dose to bursting. But timely 
intervention by the government and the pri- 
vate sector, not to mention Kuwait’s unique 
approach to business, have helped to defuse 
the crisis' — at least for the time being. 

After three days of acrimonious debate last 
week, the National Assembly decided to post- 
pone the endorsement of a decree designed to 
check rampant stock-market speculation. It re- 
ferred the matter to a five-man legislative com- 
mittee that was to review the government’s 
plan and alternatives suggested by assembly 
members and report back to parliament this 
week. 

The boom was set off by the relative absence 
of productive investment opportunities at 
home and fears about the risks of investment 


itine assets by 
icrisfe. 

He limited number of shares available on 
the official stock exchange — there are still 
only 4Q companies listed —led to a search for 
alternative instruments. Kuwaiti - - 


level. The system worked so long as liquidity 
flowed into die system. 

A number of factors joined together in mid- 
summer to flgstabflwff the sys tem. Liquidity 


investors 


shortages developed as the small fry joined, the 
without toe resources to back the 



abroad. These woe exacerbated by the frees- 
lited S 


ing of Iranian assets by the United States dur- 
ing the Teheran hostage crisis and, more re- 


trading their shares in Kuwait. Most — though 
not by any all — of these companies 
had little real purpose beyond providing the 
rrtqqm* to make speculative fortunes on the 
unofficial stock market, known ns die Souk al- 
Manakh. 

The boom was stimulated by the umqucly 
Kuwaiti mechanism of futures trading using 
postdated checks. The buyer immedi at e ly 
received the shares, which he could then, use to 
keep the cycles going. The seller had a postdat- 
ed check with a built-in interest rate icflectiiig 
expectations of the share’s future value. 

Millions were made from the system, as 
more and more traders jumped on the 
bandwagon. The interest rates on some post- 
dated transactions reached the 300-perccat 


game, without the resources to back the vol- 
ume of checks they issued, banian siccesses in 
die Gulf war on Kuwait’s doorstep stimulated 
a small but not insignificant flight of capital 
abroad. And lower afl revenues forced the gov- 
ernment to reduce die rate of growth in its 
spending, further nhrfnlmig available liquidity. 

But the real fly in the ointment came from 
Kuwait’s commercial law, which does not rec- 
ognizor the validity of postdated checks A 
check is considered valid at the time it is 
signed regardless of the nominal date, and the 
h older can present it to the drawer's bank for 
payment at any time. And Kuwaiti law pro- 
vides for five years’ imprisonment far issuing a 
check with insufficient funds to meet it. 

The dries this presented — by giving the 
holder of a check mormons power over its is- 
sue — was mmimal so long as trading was re- 
stricted to a small circle of investors from 
Kuwait’s leading merchant families who knew 


and trusted each other wdL Bat the risks grew 
enormously as more and more people were 
drawn in, both from Kuwait and also from 
other Gulf countries. 

Such people were particularly susceptible to 
panic at the first ago of trouble and could not 
be depended on to resolve problems in 
Kuwait’s traditionally easygoing give-and-take 
manner. 

■ This did happen when a leading dealer faced 
a liquidity gisis at the aid of August and was 
forced to declare bankruptcy. There was an 
immediate rash to cash in postdated checks — 
and to prosecute issuers with insufficient 
funds. Afl the ingredients for a spectacular 
crash were there, and many outride observers 
consider the survival of the system so far as 
something of a miracle. 

With government encouragement, the lead- 
ing participants moved fast to underpin the 
markets. They set up committees to settle the 
affairs of traders who were overcommitted and 


And they are forming a jobbing company to 
act as a market-maker for securities. _ 

The government, meanwhile, has moved 



kets. 


loan, and bond syndications — joined quite of. 
ten by the Industrial Bank of Kuwait, ue most 
aggressive of the three specialized banks. AD 
the banks also coopete strongly for contract- 
related loans and guarantees, as wdl as. the 
financing of Kuwait’s extensive import and 
transit trades. 


Kuwait’s financial system is centered on the 
six na tional commercial banks, which have 
grown enormously in recent years on the od e 
of petrodollars. No foreign banks are pcxmt- 
ted to operate, apart form a branm of the 
panfr of Bahrain and Kuwait, id which Kuwai- 
ti institutions have a 50-peroerit share- Thcre is 
alg/i a relativ ely small — but vety profitable*— 
idamiq Bank known as Kuwait Finance 
House; 


faring bankr up tcy. They made available more 
than SI NTninn to a newly established clearing 
company to “net out” outstanding positions. 


Kuwait’s commercial banking. market Bas 
become increasingly competitive, indeed over- 
banked in the view of many observers. The 
banks have, therefore, sought growth and prof- 
its on the international scene and are rapid ^ 
establishi ng outposts in die financial centers 
Europe, North America and the Far East. 


The Central Bank of Kuwait has been may 

mg tn impose greater control over the financial 

system. Banks must now have 6&>perceat of 
their lending portfolios as term loans, m con- 
strast with the position some years ago when 
most lending was through overdrafts. The rate 
of growth of bask tending has also been re- 
stricted to 26 percent a year and there are fair- 
ly high reserve requirements. These controls 
are to limit lending for non-produc- 

tive purposes — though opportunities tor pro- 
ductive remain limited in Kuwait’s 

marlf^T 

lending was deeply involved m fueling 
the speculative boom on the stock markets, 
thouah few bankas will admit item the record. 
_ . J — " J -* v *asgay 


They are very active in international Euro- eminent controls reduce 


ivefewr. 


Jordan’s Economic Record 


Reflects Sound Management 


t 


*1 


J ORDAN’S economic performance through 1981 
was a tribute to its sound management and its 
stability within the turbulent Middle East. 

For a country endowed with few natural resources 
— potash, phosphates and limestone — a gross do- 
mestic product rate of 8 percent to S3.7 billion and a 
balanced current account in 1981 was creditable. 

However, Iordan has more than this; the inestim- 
able resource of a skilled manpower base. 

It is too early to teli if Jordan’s economy ova- 1982 
will be adversely affected by the political upheavals in 
Lebanon or whether the o nnrmurng hostilities be- 
tween Iran and Iraq will damage the hefty rid and 
grant inflows from Arab states, in particular from 
Iraq. 

Conversely, Jordan could profit in the short term 
from uncertainty in the Gulf, which, though possibly 
lowering official flows, could increase private capital 
transfers from the Gulf to more tranquil Amman. 

The ambitious 1981-85 five-year dan is reasonably 
an line so far. The plan foresees a 17-percent annual 
growth in the industry and mining sector and a nearly 
20-percent growth of exported goods and services. 

Over 1981, exports increased by 41 percent to 242.6 
million dinars, mainly from expanded exports to Iraq 
of light manufacture! goods and fowl products. 
Trade with Iraq through Aqaba and overland has 
strongly stimulated Jordan’s local light manufactur- 
ing sector. 

In 1981, phosphate production increased by 8.5 
percent and the industrial sector should show a good 
increase in 1982 from, the inauguration of the Dead 
Sea potash project and the export production from 
June 1982 of phosphate fertilizers. 

The construction boom of 1980 leveled off in 1981 
when its percentage of commercial bank credit 
dropped from 32 percent to 28 percent, or 201 million 

dinars. 

In spite- of good results from exports, Jordan’s 
trade balance , has deteriorated tbroogh a vastly in- 
creased jqipgrt bill totaling 1.056 nriTHnn dinars^up 


The central bank has brought this about by a series 
of measures, , varying co mmerci al banks’ reserve re- 
quirements for different types of deposits, raising re- 
quired investments and towering some statutory liqui- 
dity requirements. The bank has also varied the inter- 
est rate structures, gradually raising the rates for term 
deposits. 

The central bank has moved more directly in other 
areas. In mid- 1981 it demanded that banks allocate 6 
percent of deposits, except non-residents’ foreign ex- 
change deposits, to government or commercial bonds 
and 4 percent to treasury bills. By the end of 1981, the 
central bank and commercial b anks held 113 miffion 
dinars in government bills and bands, according to 
Said NabuLti, the governor of the central bank. 

Another activity stimulated by the central bank has 
been the development of a local syndicated loans 
market in Jordanian dinars. By February 1982, 82 
million dinars of syndicated loans had been raised. 

These loans, mainly for local corporate borrowers, 
have a double attraction. Bring in local currency, they 
avoid foreign exchange exposure and are tied to an 
interest rate structure normally lower than die Euro- 
markets. The central bank has increased the puO of 
such loans by offering to rediscount usually 50 per- 
cent of a bank’s share in a local syndication for the 
life of the loan. ' 

The bank’s decision not to issue further commercial 
bank licenses but to promote the setting up of invest- 
ment companies and other specialized institutions has 
been another stimulant. 

The present three main investment companies, the 
Arab Jordan Investment Bank, the Arab Finance 
Corporation (Jordan) and the Jordan Securities Cor- 
poration, aD set up in 1979, were effective in 1981 and 
an encouragement to others to apply for such a li- 
cense. 

—CM 



A commercial street in Bahrain, important Gulf offshore banking center. 


Arab World and Aid: A Lesson in 



: on 1980- Even if both theone-off. 


iod mrdraft purchase by the Jordanian airline Alia 
for reexport 


and t&3‘'figfbe& for reexport to Iraq, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia: are taken cut, the trade deficit was an 
unhealthy 374 itriWinn dinar s 
The five-' 


Management Training 
Proves Key Challenge 


►year plan calls for total investment of 
roughly S10 billion, of which the government expects 
to source 60 percent locally and the rest from outside, 
mainly from Arab sources. Observers’ reservations 
about Jordan’s ability to generate these funds are met 
with official optimism. 

t two main sources of 
subject to political 
aid and grants and 
worker remittances, winch together totaled around 
52.4 billion in T 98 1. Tourism and private foreign in- 
vestment are other sources. 

Although there is a bullish feeling that if one Arab 
state finds difficulty in meeting aid commitments, as 
did Algeria and Libya, others will come forward, the 
absolute volumes of Arab aid committed to Jordan 



r^resent_an ever tower percentage of Jordan’s import 


or of gross domestic product. Workers’ remit- 
tances, though unlikely to decline For external politi- 
cal reasons, depend on Jordan’s domestic stability. 

The expansion of the banking sector at the end of 
the 1970s and beginning of the 198Qs has been a con- 
siderable success sloty, for which the Central Bank of 
Jordan deserves credit. 

It aimed to mobilize domestic savings and to direct 
more financial resources to the cash-hungry produc- 
tive sector. The effect has been an increase m longer- 
term deposits. In 1981, savings and time deposits 
were 68 percent of total bank deposits, showing a 
steady annual rise from the mid- If 


(Continued from Page 9S) 
find lecturers with professional credibility to 
participants. Furthermore, the subsequent 
meat after training needs ccmsidaable care to ensure 
participants get practical experience of their training. 

Shortages of middle and upper management are 
worldwide in banking. 

Gulf International Bank, of R«hr»»>, is after pro- 
fessional staff from no matter where. KbaHd aLFayez, 
the general manager, ays, “We can absorb afl the 
Arabs we can get, and more” GIB in 1981 had a net 
addition to staff of 70-75, of winch 30 were key per- 
sonnel. Mr. Fayez looks to recruit 100 more m 1982 
from a current payroll of around 300. Of tins 100, 80 
mil be professional. Arab Banking Corporation’s sen- 
ior vice president, Morven flay, was explicit: “We 
don’t tram. We’ve been so busy we haven't had staff 
to sgare for training.” He noted that the design for 
ABCs new headquarters included a large training 
area. 

Hitherto, Arab banks have mainly relied on the 
training programs of UJS. and British banks. Chase 


By Richard W. Lombardi 

P lRIS — Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, an- 
thropologist, priest and mystic, noted 
at the twilight .of his ca re er that “what -is 
decisive is not always where one is looking, 
but where one is looking from.” This max- 
im. which deserves adequate reflection re- 
gardless of the nature of the object that one 
is analyzing, is particularly relevant when 
locking at the aid programs of Arab/OPEC 
nations, that is, the Arab members of the afl 
cartel. 

The World Bank noted in its 1982 Devel- 
opment Report that six Arab/OPEC ail ex- 
porters will realize a current-account surplus 
of at least S35 billion tins year — Kuwait, 
Iraq (now a deficit country), Libya, Qatar; 
Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates. This same group of countries ac- 
counted for nearly 70 percent of total world 
ofl exports in 1981, compared to about 50 
percent in 1974. 

Meanwhile, the current-account deficit on 


The poor are getting poorer for a number 
of reasons only some of which are related to 
higher petroleum prices. 


Firstly, the poor are getting poorer be- 
: of faffing ■ 


cause of falling world market prices for pri- 
commodities, particularly tropical 
. such as coffee and cocoa, as 
well as most primary metals. The World 
Bank’s Primary Commodity Price Index has 
dropped 22 percent over the past 18 months. 


Continued protectionist trade polity in 

problem. 


non-oil developing coon tries will surpass 
inst half 


the West has compounded the probl 
This is especially true re garding the local 
processing of raw materials and rood prod- 
ucts within the countty of origin, the major 
importing countries, in the North enjoy a 
near monopoly on “value added.” - 
Secondly, and most important, the poor 
arc getting poorer because of high inflation 
rates whhm the economies of their major 
suppliers; the West. The prices of manufac- 
tured goods have led to ofl price increases, 
not vice versa. 


590 billion by the end of 1982, against 
this amount three years ago. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund has called recent def- 
icits “unsustainable,’’ although they contin- 
ue. 

It would seem, of course, that the rich are 


Thirdly, deficit budgetary spending, offset 
by anti-inflationary monetary policy m most 
Western economies, has added a crippling 
impediment to Third World development 


getting richer and the poor poorer as a di- 
rect function of Arab/OPEC ofl prit 


pace in- 
creases. The assumption is that there ousts a 
direct correlation between increasing oil re- 
ceipts in the Arab countries and growing 
poverty elsewhere. 

A brief review of Arab/ OPEC conces- 


sional aid policy should shed interesting 
light on the issue at hand. The topic itself 



setting op 

banks, . such as Union de Banqoes Axabes et 
Franpaises (UBAF). Banque Franco- Arabe dTnves- 
tisse m ents International!* (FRAB) or Banque Arabe 
et Internationale dTnvestissement (BAH), or arrang- 
ing man a gem ent for technical assistance contracts. 


remains a central one at most international 
aid forums, as was the case at the recent 
World bank meetings held in Toronto. 

Are the Arab oil countries getting rich at 


the expense of the poor? When asking this 
should re 


question, one should remember that the 
Arab/OPEC states themselves continue to 
be ranked as “developing countries.” 


In addition to imported inflation, the cost 
of foreign debt has nearly doubled in the 
course of 1981-1982. Interest payments on 
medium-term and long-term external debt 
exceeded 545 biffion in 1981 alone. The in- 
terest burden of non-oil developing conn- 
tries will exceed 555 billion in 1982, that is, 
more than half the overall current-account 
deficit of the group of countries in question. 
In this instance; a poor country’s current- 
account deficit represents a positive flow 
into the world’s major capital markets, a 
sort of sweetener to budgetary deficit and 
tight money policy at home. 

In other words, government-induced in- 
flation in the West is not only robbing our 
parents (the people that produced the 
wealth) and our children, those who will 
need to pay for our mistakes, but also the 


children of others — tlmt is, the children or 
die world's poorest. 

Accordingly, foreign-aid responsibilities 
between - the Western powers and the 
Arab/OPEC countries are at best shared 
ones. The Arab countries recognize this and 
seem to be doing more than their fair share 

At the startofthe Woritffiank meetings 
in Toronto, it was noted that between 1973 
and 1981 Arab/OPEC concessional aid 
averaged 4 percent of cumulative gross na- 
tional product. 

The Western powers as a group have nev- 
er, reached the agreed targeted ration of 0.7 . 
percent of GNP7 The largest counpy,. the 
United Stales, difficulty in surpass- 

ing 0.25 percent. *. 

Arab aid contributions are even more im- 
pressive when it is noted that per capita in- 
come in the Arab world is approximately 
one-third that of the member countries erf 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. Equally important, 
Arab/OPEC aid money has not been tied to 
corresponding exports as is normally the 
case with concessional assistance from the 
West 

Net disbursements of concessional assis- 
tance by Arab/OPEC countries readied 
nearly 56.5 triffion last year. The largest do- 
nors were Saudi Arabia (S3 biffiaa), Kuwait 
(51.2 billion) and the UAJE. (Sl.L biffion). 
Qatar remains the most generous aid donor 
when measured against relative GNP. 

In 1981, Arab/OPEC Official Develop- 
ment Assistance readied approximately 15 
percent of world total. 

. Excluded from these figures are the in- 
creasing contributions that Arab States are 
m a kin g to the operation of die World Bank 
and the IMF. Unlike the United States, the 
Arab/OPEC countries have agreed to pro- 
posals for a doubling of the capital of the 
World Bank and to substantial increases in 
the lending activities of the Intemai tonal 
Development Association. 


In M2y 1981, the IMF signed a loan 
agreement with the Saudi Arabian Mono* 
lary Agency under which the fund may 
draw up to SDR. 8 hiffina from SAMA. 

During the period 1981-1982, IMF stand- 
by and extended loan arrangements reached 
an historic high of SDR 113 bflhon. With- 
out increased Arab/OPEC support IMF in- 
tervention would have declined at a time 
when the global financial system is riding on 
particularly rough waters. 

Finally, the Arab/OPEC states now ac- 
count for about $4 Union, or 15 percent, of 
tiie World Bank’s outstanding debt obtiga- 
.tions. -This compares -favorably - with the 
much larger economies of West Germany at 
23 percent, the United States at 17 percent 
(Washington prefers voting shares only) and 
Japan at 16 percent : 


Thus, when it comes to the recognition cf 
global interdependence, the Arab/OPEC 
states are by no means on the outside look- 
ing in. They understand aid lode — ■ as did 
the United States at the end orWorld War 
II — and appreciate its consequences. As 
the OECD points out, the Arab/OPEC 
states are the only grouping of countries to 
rationalize their foreign assistance programs 
through standardization of disbursement 
procedures, project appraisal and loan ad- 
ministration. 


Inasmuch as there are approximately 40 
major donors participating worldwide in the 
“aid business* and something like 120 \ 
ients it makes dollars and sense to 
nate. 


When one talks about economic coopera- 
tion, one cannot point the finger at the 
Arab/OPEC countries. The Arab worid rec- 
ognizes that economic cooperation is a two- 
way street. They also recognize that the 
worid economic system is a one-planet en- 
terprise. The proof of such a statement can 
be found in Arab aid programs and in Arab 
attitudes toward the Worid Bank and the 
IMF. 
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From oil and gas discoveries to energy 
and petrochemical downstream industries. 


Project financing. 
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BANKING AND FINANCE IN THE ARAB WORLD 
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Bank Ownership in the Maghreb 
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Morocco 


Tunfcia 


Arab barits/ Arab-Western consortia 


Banque Exterieure d'eWDjazair 
Banque Nationals d'ef-Djazair 
Credit Popokrire d’ef-DjazoIr 
Banque Algerienne de Oevdoppement 

Banque Centrals Populate 
Banque Commerdaie du Maroc 
Banque Marocatne de Commerce Exterieur 
Banque Marocome pour le Commerce et 
i'lndustne • 

Sociefe Genera le Marocaine de Banques 


twwaa 5odete Tunaienne dft Banque Tunisian government 52 

Private Tunisian interests 48 

Banque Natianale de Tunisia Tunisian government 25 

Caisse locale de Credit 

Mutud 13.5 

Sod eta d'Economie Mixto 33 

Sotroi: M^3 FwionotHDirerfory 1982, Sfoirehofefrigi of lea Ihon 10p«fcantor»not fatptL Thb Ert indud« onJy the brp ar cm maa u d bmbinttw 

Maghreb Nations Seeking to Diversify 
Trade, Attract Foreign Investment 


Motor sh a raho lda ra 


State-owned 
State-owned ■ 

State-owned 

State-owned 

Moroccan government 
Credit Industrial et Commercial 
Moroccan public sector 
Banque Nationals de 
Pons I n terc on f in e ri ta l e 
Moroccan shareholders 
Sodefe Generate 
Moroccon Interests 


% share 


Banque Nationale de Tunisia 


ed, partly because of a tendency to regard it as 
the preserve of the French. 

For their part, the Maghreb states — 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia — are making 
c onsid erable efforts to diversify their trade 
partners and attract foreign investment. 

In the 1970s, the oil states of the eastern 
Arab world were perceived as a region of op- 
portunity; now, the Maghreb is also viewed as 
an area of growing b usiness po tential 

This summer, the Morrocan parliament ap- 
proved a new investment code. Foreign inves- 
tors are permitted 100-percent ownership of 
companies for die first time and will be enti- 
tled to remit all profits after tax to their home 
base. There are special incentives for job cre- 
ation and for the location of ventures in new 
industrial zones. 

During the past few years, Morocco has suc- 
ceeded in attracting foreign partners in joint 
ventures, mainly from France and Germany. It 
has also become a center for subcontracted 
work, particularly from European tactile com- 
panies. Companies from Britain, the JJnited 
States and Canada are stepping up investment 

Morocco is anxious to boost exports. In 
1981, the trade deficit was a record 10J billion 
dirhams, partly as a result of a disastrous 
drought that led to a 60-percent increase in 
food imports. 

In April, the International Monetary Fund 
approved a $580-mflEan two-part loan to re- 
place a loan of $800 million in special drawing 
rights — approved in September 1981 — that 
was canceled because of Morocco's inability to 
meet the conditions. A combination of the 


drought, a drop in the world price for phos- 
phates and the depreciation of the dirham 
against the dollar was blamed. The war in the 
western Sahara is also a constant drain on re- 
sources. 

The gross domestic product fell by 1.6 per- 
cent in 1981 to 31.86 billion dirham* at 1969 
prices, the first drop since 1966. The hatewr* 
of payments defidt was 447 milli on dirhams 

The energy import bill is erf ni ghtmarish pro- 
portions, and officials were heartened by the 
news early this year that natural gas and con- 
densate had been found in a test well in the 
onshore Essaouira Basin. The well was pan of 
an exploration project supported by a $50-nril- 
hon world Bank loan. 

The recent demise of synthetic fuel projects 
in various parts of the world has, however, cast 
doubt on Morocco’s plans to exploit its vast ofl 
shale reserves. 

German companies are particularly active in 
Tunisia, and of the 300 export-oriented joint 
ventures, about 100 have Ge rman partners and 
80 have French partners. Germany has over- 
taken Fiance as Tunisia’s mam supplier of 
equipment 

Tunisia has two investment laws, one cover- 
ing industries designed for the local market, 
which must be joint ventures, and the other 
applying to 100 percent export industries. 

Tunisia is to invest 8.2'billion dinars in its 
sixth development plan, which runs to 1986 
and aims for an annual growth rate of 6 per- 
cent It is intended that 300.000 jobs should be 
created. 

Arab sources are expected to provide a third 
of external f unding for the plan. 

An interesting development has been the ar- 
rival of joint venture banks set up with 


Kuwait, Qatar, Abu Dhabi, Saudi Arabia and 
Algeria, with plans for a bank with Bahrain. 

The new v>gnlc< aim to create machinery to 
identify, evaluate and monitor investment op- 
portunities and to mobilize long-term funds. 

The 20th anniversary of Algerian independ- 
ence has coincided with a distinct loosening up 
of the economy. In July, the parliament ap- 
proved a joint venture law under which foreign 
co mpani es will be able to take part in invest- 
ments with state companies, which will have 
majority control Various tax incentives are 
provided. 

The aim is to attract technology as well as 
capital. T-aHiwr in the year the government 
adopted a new investment code with guaran- 
tees and incentives for the private sector. It is 
hoped this will mobilize private savings, partic- 
ularly from Algerians working abroad. 

Another move aimed at mobilizing savings, 
rim in rural areas, was the opening in. 
June of the Banque de 1’ Agriculture et de 
Devdoppement Rural. This mil take over ag- 
ricultural Rnwcmg from the Banque Nation- 
ale d’Algerie and will provide farmers with 
long-term credit on easy terms. The agricultur- 
al sector has been badly neglected and food 
import bills are soaring. 

The government has become impatient with 
the tendency of many Algerians to keep their 
cash at home rather than use the banking sys- 
tem. 

In May, regulations were announced to en- 
courage the use of checks. They included the 
use or checks and credit transfers by public 
bodies except to pay salaries of less than 2 J 500 
Algerian dinars. 

S.T. 
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Methods may change, but man’s 
desire to communicate remains the 
same. 

Each of these techniques for passing on vital information is right for 
its own set of conditions, of place and time. But only the modem 
one is well enough suited to meet the demand for instant com- 
munication required to do business in the Arabian Gulf today. 
The Bank of Bahralnand Kuwait also employs the latest communi- 
cations technology to meet the need for sophisticated banking 
services. For example, our domestic division is supplying Instant 
account information to both corporate and individual customers at 
many of its branches in Bahrain. 

In our international division we use advanced, on-line computer 
technology to trade foreign exchange or dpal in deposits. We ateo. 
employ the latest external communication methods, metuenng the 
new Reuters money dealing monitor service. 




We al BBK are proud of our tenth year as a Gulf bank. We are 
equally proud of our ability to employ up-to-the-mmute technology 
to serve our customers. If you’re doing business in the Gulf, why 
not call us 

The Bank of Bahrain & Kuwait — serving its 
customers with the latest in communication 
and computer technology. 


BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B.S.C. ' 

HEAD OFFICE - PO BOX 597 MANAMA BAHRAIN TEL 25336B CABLES BAHKUBANK TELEX 89I9BN iGENt 8284BN (F.EXCH} 
KUWAIT BRANCH AHMEDAL JABERSTREET PO BOX24396 TEL 417UQ TELEX 3220. 


2 Years of War Drain Iran and Iraq; 
Outcome Is Crucial to Gulf Neighbors 


By Michael Ritchie 

'T’WO YEARS of war have severely drained 
A the h uman material and re- 

sources of Iraq and Iran. 

Iraq, deprived of its ability to maintain oO 
exports, has ran itself into huge debt to sustain 
the war effort and keep up a steady pace of 
development. 

Iran, also suffering from reduced oil earn- 
ings but learning to live in a society far less 
affluent ihnn the shah's regime and with great- 
ly scaled-down development ambitions, has 
whittled away its previous substantial currency 
reserves. Also, a great deal of badly needed 
money remains bed up in foreign accounts 
being used to settle U.S. claims. 

The financial aspect of the conflict h«s al- 
ready spread beyond the two waning coun- 
tries. Saudi Arabia and Kuwait have come to 
Iraq’s aid with generous loans, fearful of Irani- 
an designs on exporting its revolution through- 
out the region. U.S. bankers say Iraq's Arab 
allies have committed about $18 b illion in 
.loans. 

But the involvement of the Gulf countries 
could well become deeper, especially if Iran 
derisively wins the war, as has often seemed 
likely during 1982. 

Among Iran’s conditions for a cease-fire is 
the payment of war reparations, variously esti- 
mated at $20 billion to $150 billion. With Iraq 
hardly in a position to meet such claims, the 
burden would, in the event, probably fall on 
the Gulf states. 

The six member states of the Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council, die three richest members of 
which are Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the Unit- 
ed Arab Fmirwtwt have total foreign assets in 
excess of $300 billion. 

Mar e important to the leaders of Iran and 
Iraq are the vast funds that will be needed to 
rebuild housing, infrastructure and key instal- 
lations. Iran, for example, plans to rebuild 
completely the border town of Hoveyzeh, 
razed to the ground by retreating Iraqi troops 
in May 1982, and may also have to do ute 
same for Qasr-e-Shirin, near Kermanshah. 

The means of financing this reconstruction 
will pose problems for both sides. 

The oQ market remains weak. Iran keeps ex- 
ports at about one million barrels a day largely, 
because it cannot find buyers for much more. 
And Iraq’s 03 Ministry has announced that it 
is likely to be up to two years after the end of 
the war before the country can return to an 
export capacity of 1 million barrels a day. 

It seems likely that when the war finishes, 
and providing there is some guarantee of rela- 
tive stability, the world commercial banking 
community will have a role to play in lending 
for reconstruction. 

Iraq is the most likely to tap the Euromar- 
kets, possibly through private placement at 
first. 

The country has a solid financial reputation, 
as shown by its last foray into the Euromar- 


kets. That was in 1978 when the central bank 
renegotiated a standby credit agreement. It 
carried a spread of Vi percent above the Lon- 
don interbank offered rate (Libor), putting 
Iraq in the same borrowing group as industrial 
nations and leading international corpora- 
tions. 

Iraq’s path to the Euromarkets would prob- 
ably be through Arab banks, likely to offer 
more favorable terms than others. Once a good 


market position was established, it would hope 
for terms at least as good as those obtained by 
Libya in late 1981 when a 5250-million loan 
carried a spread of *£ percent above Libor for 
seven years, including three years’ grace. 

Among the Arab banks that could take the 
lead in syndicating a loan for Iraq are Union 
de Banqnes Arabes et Franchises, which led 
the 1978 credit and in which Iraq’s Rafidain 
Bank has a 10.76 percent share, and Gulf In- 
ternationa] Bank, m which the government of 
Iraq has a 14J percent holding 

Iraqi authorities have already been seeking 
new methods of financing large construction 
projects. 

Contractors bidding to buDd the first stage 
of the Bagh dad-Basra railway were asked m 
mid-1982 to submit a bid on supplier credit 
terms as an alternative to the straight cash bids 


bring prepared. A West German delegation to 
the Iraqi capita] was told that the practice of 
paying m cash, which has been normal in Iraq, 
could not continue in the same way and that 
Iraq hoped for understanding from its interna- 
tional trade partners. 

In spring 1982, Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein announced a period of austerity, urg- 
ing the public to economize and thereby cut 
imports, and said that spending in the' con- 
tracting sector was to be rationalized. 

A Baghdad official said. “At present we are 
not inaugurating new nonurgent projects, but 
contracts are still being awarded, with priority 
going to the repair of war-damaged installa- 
tions and other war effort projects.” 

Tayeh Abdul Karim, the o0 minis ter, said, 
“We axe gong ahead with all projects that 
have been signed for or are under implementa- 
tion, but we have suspended the projects that 
are in the feasibility study stage or have not 
yet been officially signed for.” 

Several companies had contracts frozen at 
the letter of intent or si gnatur e stage but have 
been told that they will be comp ensated for 
inflation once projects have been revived. One 
contractor was told to return in six months to 
discuss one project, and in a -year to discuss a 
second. 

In mid-1982, it was reported that Iraq was 
withdrawing yen deposits held in Japan to help 
meet the cost of the war, although the total 
sum was probably less than $100 million. 

In & seemingly nonchalant gesture, Iraq and 
Brazil set up a joint venture bank in Rjo de 
Janeiro in March 1982. Banco BrasQeiro-lra- 
quiano, capitalized at $17.5 million, was 
formed to attend “the needs of the growing 


trade, to strengthen and increase economic co- 
operation." 

Iraq’s financial reserves have fallen from 
about $18 billion in early 1982 to a present 
level of probably less than" $10 billion. 

The war's toll on human resources has also 
been great. An estimated 20.000 to 30,000 
troops have been killed in action while many 
thousands more have been taken prisoner. 
About 12.000 men surrendered when Khor- 
ramshahr was recaptured by the Iranians earli- 
er in the year. 

Iran, too, has expended large amounts of 
cash on the war and lost many people. 

Unlike Iraq, it is unlikely to tap the finan- 
cial markets for some time because of the 
Islamic revolutionary government's distaste 
for Western banking methods. Iran’s post- rev- 
olution relationship with Western bonks has 
been turbulent ana the response to an Iranian 
loan syndication would probably be embar- 
rassingly small, and the interest rates unattrac- 
tively high. 

Iran seems to have met the challenge of the 
massive reconstruction program confronting it 
by a radical change in trading patterns and 
partners. Several commercial deals have been 
reached in recent months with East European, 
Third World and Islamic nations, often involv- 
ing a barter of Iranian crude oil in exchange 
for goods or services. 

This switch in trading partners has been 
achieved largely at the expense 'of Western 
countries, formerly deeply involved with the 
shah. Trade with the United States is negligi- 
ble, and France, which has given refuge to the 
exiled former president. Abolhassan Bani- 
Sadr, is no longer welcome in Iran. West Ger- 
many has seen its trade volume fall, although 
Japan is still vety active. 

A mid-1982 breakdown of expatriates work- 
ing in Iran showed there to be about 2,000 
I talians , many of them working at the Bandar 
Abbas port development; 1 .000 West Germans 
and 1.000 Japanese. The number of Britons 
was about 25 and there were about 15 Dutch 
staff. The number of East European and Sovi- 
et technicians is believed to be about 2,000. 

Self-reliance is a priority of the Tehran gov- 
ernment, and although some foreign expertise 
will continue to be needed, skilled expatriate 
staffing is unlikely to return to pre-revolution 
levels of more than 150,000. 

Ir anian resilience in keeping its economy 
from going under has defied the predictions of 
many observers. 

When Ali Reza Nobari the former governor 
of Bank Markazi. the central bank, tied into 
exile in late 1981. he gave the Tehran regime 
only a matter of months before economic con- 
ditions forced its collapse. 

Equally confounding to its critics has been 
Iraq’s determination to press ahead with ambi- 
tious and costly development projects during a 
period of financial hardship, and the ability of 
President Hussein to remain in power despite 
severe setbacks in the military field. 
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Kuwait has the third largest proven oil reserves in the world - and financial skills to match. 


ATTHE HEAKT0F 
KUWAIT’S ”K 

OIL FINAN CING SI 
^^■’SMOST 
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If you want to know about oil. you can 
hardly start anywhere better than Kuwait 

After nearly fifty years as a major oil- 
producer, there's scarcely any country in 
the world that can equal Kuwaiti 
reservoir of knowledge and experience. 

And that of course, includes the 
banking skills necessary to arrange 
finance for international oil shipments. 

One bank is notably in the lead in this 
demandmgarea. 

The National Bank of Kuwait. 

This isn't altogether surprising since 
we’ve been at the heart of the country's 
financial development since 1952. 

Today, with over 30 years’ experience. 


W and total assets of USS 9. J 1 1 

billion (KD 2.564 billion), we’re 
both Kuwait's oldest and largest bank. 
This in itself is a powerful credential 
when it comes 
to providing 
W oil financing 
facilities. 

0 1 Recently, we've helped raise 
loans for countries in Africa,. Asia 
and Europe, acting as agents for the 
international banks involved in the 
syndications, as well as providing funds 
ourselves. 

The development of our oil financing 
business is one aspect of our growing 
strength in international syndicated 
lending, where we have played an 
important role in a highly impressive 
list of loan projects. In the past year alone, 
NBK lead, orco-managed, loans 
exceeding USS 2 billion. 

We have a network of over 700 corres- 
pondent banks worldwide, and represen- 
tative offices in London and Singapore. 

So our expertise is very accessible 
to you. 

Ifyou would like to put Kuwaiti most 
resourceful bank to the test now, please 
contact:- 


The National BankofKuwjitS.A.K. 
Head Office: 

PO Box 95. Safa L Kuwait. 

Telephone: 42201 1 (20 lines) 

Telex: NaTCRED 22451 KT 

NATBANK 23623 KT 

Credii Division - Multinational. 

Tel ephone:.43 1088/44073 1/438340-50 

Telex: NBKMULT 44836 KT 
Overseas Offices. 

NBK Representative Office fort he 
United Kingdom and Europe, 

NBK Overseas ( London) Limited. 

1 Sl Michael's Alley. Comhill. 

London EC3V 9EX. England. 
Telephone : 01 -623 18S1 
Telex: 892348 NBKLDN G 
The National Bank of Kuwait 5. A. K. 
Representative Office for Singapore. 
South-East Asia and Australasia 
1 1-01 The Ociagon. Cecil Street. 
Singapore0106. 

Telephone: 2225348/2225349 
Telex: Kli B an KRS 20538 

The National Bank of 
Kuwait S.A.K 



KUWAtTS PREMIER BANK. WORLDWIDE 
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THE RIGHT MOVE ... 



Prudent investment is making the 
right move 


Intelligent investment is chosing the 
right time 


Sound investment is a precision act 
requiring experience and expertise. 



Turkey 


The facts. 
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If it’s your business to do business with 
Turkey, there's one thing you need more 
than anything else: 

A source of regular, accurate information. 

With Turkey’s economic recovery now 
well under way. this is even more important 
than ever. 

That’s why you should make sure you get 
a copy of the Yapi-Kredi Monthly Economic 
Letter. 

it’s a highly informative month-by-month 
guide to the underlying trends in the Turkish 
economy, and we'll be happy to send it to 
you regularly, free of charge. 

We can also let you have any of our other 
English-language publications about specific 
aspects of Turkish business and law. 

Yapi-Kredi is one of Turkey's largest private 
banks, with 593 branches ai! over the country. 
We can teil you everything you'd expect 


a major commercial, bank to know about its home 
country. And with offices in New York. London, 
Zurich and Frankfurt we speak your language 
as well as ours. 

Please write to Dr. Metin Berk, Vice-President 
Yapi-Kredi Bank, Korsan Qkmazi No. 1. 
istikial Caddesi. Istanbul. Telex 24279 yaum tr. 

Or call YKB at one of these numbers: 

New York 751 1 135, Zurich 21 1 9322, 

Frankfurt 23 33 95. London 628 2907. 



Yapi-KredI Bank 

TheTurkish Bank that speaksyour language. 
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SAUDI ARABIA: A construction site in Saadi Arabia, where oil revenue has faded heavy industrialization. 




Saudi Clampdown on Moneychange 
Limit s Them to Currency Exchange 


By Susannah Tarbn&h 


Bank Ownership in Saudi Arabia 


r pHIS HAS been an eventful year for Saudi 
L banking. Last December sew regulations 


1 banking. Last December new regulations 
were published imposing strict contras on the 
activities of moneychangers. Although an offi- 
cial clampdown had long been expected, the 
toughness of the new measures took many by 
surprise. 

Moneychangers have operated in the Arabi- 
an peninsula «rrmw ancient tim es and today of- 
fer a range of services going far beyond cur- 
rency exchange. They include accepting depo- 
sits, placing rands abroad, dealing in stocks 
and shares and providing services related to 
construction and property. 

The moneychangers cannot deal directly 
with the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency and 
are not subject to its regulations. Their small 
staffs, low overheads, large number of branch- 
es even in remote areas and willingness to op- 
erate outside normal Funlring hours have en- 
abled them to provide a higlily efficient and 
competitive service. 

It has b een estimated that their assets are 


Arab batks/ Arab-Western consortia 


Mcqcr riw wholibn 


% share 


Ai-Bank At-Saudi Al-Fransi 


Arab National Bank 


Bank Al-Jazira 


Notional Commercial Bank 


Riyod Bank 


Saudi British 


Saudi American Bank 


equivalent to around a quarter of the total as- 
sets of the commercial banks. The most xm- 


Saudi Cairo 


portent of the m o n eyrhangerr is the Al-RajM 


Saudi N ationals 
Banque do ('Indochina 
et de Suez 
Saudi nationals 
Arab Bank 
Saudi nationals 
National Bank of Pakistan 
Bin Mohfouz family 
Kaki f a mili es ' 

SAMA 

Saudi citizens 
Saudi citizens 

British Baric of the Middle 
East 

Saudi nationals 
Citibank 
Saucfi nationals 
Banque du Cairo 


Company for Currency Exchange and Com- 
merce, created by the four Al-Rajhi brothers in- 
1978. It has paid-up capital of 6(W million Sau- 
di avals and 170 brandies. 

Under the new regulations, die money- 
changers will have to restrict their business to 
currency exchange. 

They mil have to keep a proportion of their 
assets as reserves, some of which most be de- 
posited interest-free with the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency, and that balance sheets 


Source: MEED RnaneMDiredofy 1982. Shorehotfngs of lau Aon IOpof«n»aronoHWod.TlAN*llndMdi*or<jMhokirBe» 
corowerc tat banfa In tha Middle tot. 


will be subject to checks by the agency. No 
new licenses are to be issued, and toe holders 


new licenses are to be issued, and toe holders 
of existing licenses most resubmit them for of- 
ficial approval. 

The moneychangers have until the end of 
the year to stop taking deposits. It is intended 
that the process of dunmating the money- 
changers’ business not directly related to cur- 
renc^exchange will be completed by the end 

Fresh co n tro ve rs y over the rale of the 
moneychangers broke out in July when die 
Saudi authorities forced tile Dammam-based 
Abdullah Saleh al-Rqjhi Establishment to stop 
its activities. After heavy losses in speculation 
in gold and silver dealings, the company had 
failed tO pay inlwiMiinnul debts «>ia tO total 
S300 mxllion- 

The affair was a considerable embarrass- 
ment both to the government mid to the 

Al-Rajbi Company for Currency Exchange 
and Commerce. This has long dissociated itself 
from Abdullah. ahR^bi, whose father is one of 
the four brothers who created the original Al- 
Rajhi company. 


with tile new measures by obtaining a commer- 
cial banking ficoise. 

The controls on the moneychangers are a 
ago' of the growing maturity of the banking 
system, with the formal system now increas- 
ingly able to deal with the demands of the 
kingdom’s fast-paced economy. 

The Saudi-izatioa of the banking sector win 
soon be completed with the creation of the 
United SmmK Commercial Bank from the three 
remaining foreign banks in Saudi Arabia, 
Bank Mali Iran. Banque da Uban et d’Outre 
Mer and Pakistan’s United Bank. 

Each of the three foreign banks and the 
London-based * Saudi International Bank 


ures prepared by the Middle East Economic 


Survey, an authoritative Nicosia-based maga- 
zine, Saudi-owned banks lead managed 243 
percent of Arab syndicated lending on the in- 
ternational market in the first seven months of 
the year, compared to only 1 1.9 percent in the 
same period of 1981. 

The National Commercial Bank alone had a 
10.2-pexcent share of the Arab total and was in 
third place in the list of Arab banks in the 
International market famti American flimk 
and Riyadh Bask were newcomers to (be mar- 
ket in ninth and 17thptaoes respectively, and 
the Saudi International Bank was shah. 

’Within the kingdom, Saudi banks accounted 
for 62.4 percent of the total $2.8 billion publi- 
cized syndicated loan and guarantee market 
between January and mid- August, according 
to the Middle East Economic Survey. The 
awarding of mqjor contracts has created 'a 
great demand for guarantees, including bid, 
performance and advance payment guaran- 
tees, cash flow funding and project finance. - 

A number- of syndications have been made 
on behalf of local companies, which are in- 
creasingly active m construction, industry and 
services. Turkish and South Korean companies 
involved in large construction projects ham 
also been prominent in this years fist of bor- 
rowers- '. 

Despite recent developments, Saudi banking 
faces a number of challenges. 

A serious problem is the lack of manpower, 
which is slowing -efforts to transfer manage* 
ment to Saudi hands, a process that is essential 
for a true SaudMzadon of the system., 

Although banks have been setting up net- 
works of new branches, there is still a shortage, 
particularly outside the main centers. 

The complexity of the Saudi economy 
means that banks must constantly refine son 
add to the repertoire of services thty can offer 
a wide range of clients. . 

They wifi also be expected to increase fend- 
ing to the producing sectors, agriculture arid 
Industry. 


(owned SO percent by the monetary agency) 
will have 10 percent of the shares with the 


The process of Sandi-izalkm started in 1976 
with tiie creation of Bank al-Jazira, owned 35 
percent by the National Bank of Pakistan and 
65 percent by Saudi nationals. 

The other Saudi-tied banks are owned 60 


Bask Al-Saudi Al-Fransi (with Banque de TCn- 
do chine et de Suez as the foreign partner! At- 
Bank AI Saudi AI-Holiandi ( Algernon: Bank 
Nederland), the Saudi British Bank (British 
Bank of the Middle East), Saudi Cairo Bank 


The Saudi ’ banitinf 
corned the authorities 
the moneychangers. 

Bankers have long 
were put at a consider 
lation to the monmda 
trols on banking. Da 
times a bank’s capital 


community has wri- 
decisive move against 


(Banque du Cairo). Saudi American Bank (Ci- 
tibank) and Arab National Bank (Arab Bank 
Limited). 

Commercial banking is still dominated by 
the two 100-percent Saudi-owned institutions, 
the National Commercial Bank; the riant of 
the kingdom, and Riyadh Bank. Bui they are 
facing increasing competition from the former- 
ly fordgn-owaed banks, which have been able 
to increase theax capital and set up new 
brandies as a result ofSaudi-ization. 

The growth and increasing sophistication of 
Saadi banks has been reflected in a marked 
increase in their activity on the domestic and 
international levels this year. According to fig- 


complamed that they 
able disadvantage in re- 
aders by the start can- 
losits are limited to 15 
base: 50 percent of any 


excess most be deposited interest-free with toe 
monetary agency. Lending to arty one bor- 
rower must be within a coring of 25 percent of 
a bank’s capital and reserves. 

It is thought that the Al-Rajhi Company for 
Currency Exchange and Commerce may cope 


Healthy Income Expected for Libya 


Despite Problems of World Oil Surplus 


By Geoffrey Weston 


L IKE OTHER OPEC members, Libya is 
suffering an economic draft as a result of 
falling oil revenues but not as cold a one as the 
many critics of CoL Moamer Qadhafi’s regime 
would like to make out . 

Income from oil is unlikely to exceed $10 
bQEcn this year, compared with $25.7 biHioii 
in 1981 and $22.6 billion in 1980 — but stiH 
very comfortable for a population, of. only 
three Trillion. A freeze has been imposed cm 
new co n tracts ami on non- «M»nti»f impnjf y 
which means that present imports are only 
one-sixth of their level in 19$). Major casual- 
ties have included the SSGO-mifiion new town 
at Maisa el-Brega to house 45,000 workas and 
the plan to convert the town’s chemical, petro- 
leum and engineering college for 600 students 
into a university for lQjOOQ to 12,000. Both 
projects are delayed indefinitely. 

The Central Bank of Libya has said that the 
country’s foreign debts total 523 bflHoa, &1- 


million a month for six mqntJi * toward the 
debt of $622 million. 

Other moves have been made to clear over- 
due debts to Turkey and Cyprus after discos- 
sons ever part payment in oil, but Spain an- 
grily suspended payment of $230 minion for 
its Libyan oil imports and the French export 
credit agency Coface has suspended further 
guarantees on French sales to Libya because 
of the long delays inpayment. 

Tripoli continues to disregard the quota of 
750,000 bands- a day agreed to at OPEC’s 


are forced into unspecified periods cfmiliiaiy 
service. 


The negative aspects of Libyan society, nev- 
ertheless, cannot conceal the coon tty's bugs 
economic advance since CoL Qadhafi ova- 
turned tire monarchy is the revolution of 1969, 
even though it was the oB price rises of the 


though they could be much higher. Italy, the 
most important trading partner, has led a 


most important trading partner, has led a 
queue of creditors damonng for payment of 
Libyan debts, which have bear causing anxiety 
since last October. 

Roughly two-thirds of Libya’s debts to the 
West should have best paid by August 1, but 
instead of imposing a credit squeeze the colo- 
ad has given preferential treatment to import- 
ant purchasers of Libyan oil who did not re- 
duce their orders daring the o3 glut Austria, 
the only Western country to have welcomed 
the Libyan leader on an official visit in recent 
years, and West Germany have both been paid 
promptly. 

On a visit to Rome in May, however, Maj. 
Abdel-Salem Jalloud, the Libyan prime minu- 
ter, refused to settle his country’s debts unless 


tas at its emergency meeting m Vienna in July. 
According to the authoritative Middle East 
Economic Survey, Libya is planning to pro- 
duce L05 mfifion bands a day in the second 
half of this year. 

Exxon’s decision to pull out of Libya last 
November and Mobil’s more recent attempts 
to sell its operation there were minor setbacks 
since many of the smaller oil companies rely 
on Libyan otL Neither the two giants nor the 
U.S. bon on all imports from Libya have 
dimmed CoL Qadhafi s enthusiasm for his am- 


' bitious five-year plan ($623 billion by 1985L 
His economic polhty is set out in “The 


Green Book," an all-purpose, homespun phi- 
losophy, which he regards as "the way of salva- 
tion/’ A bizarre and sometimes dotty ap- 
proach to socialism, laced with a dash of 
Islam, it stresses the need to eliminate the ex- 
ploitation of man (“partners, not wage- work- 
ers”) and the need for direct participation in 
running the country through "people’s com- 
mittees," which replace conventional forms of 
government. 


Italy resumed purchases of Libyan dL The 
Italians bad balked at Libya’s lWtmq; on 

Pan _ l v t. i. _ " • - * 


Every adult, in theory, has a right to a say in 
re ry decision, from appointing a school care- 


540 a barrel, but have been increasingly con- 


cerned because Libya is their fastest 
market and only le percent of their 
there is covered by export insurance. 


Reluctantly they have agreed to resmse lift- 
ings of 100,000 barrels a day but at m arfcw 


mgs of 100,000 barrels a day but at mark « 
rates and in return for Libyan promises to pay 
$50 million immediately and then about §80 


taker to fixing the national price of ofl. Peo- 
ple’s committees are “advised," however, by 
revolutionary committees who take their or- 
ders from the colonel The system breeds less 
corruption than might be expected, but confu- 
sion, wastage and inefficiency arc rife. 

Not everyone enjoys bema a guinea pig in & 
great serial laboratory, particularly the dwin- 
dling middle class, whose capital has been 
largely confiscated, and the young men, who 


the gap between ridi and poor can be seen ty 
any casual visitor to the country. Most Li- 
byans own their own home, cat, television su 
and refrig erator. r _ 

A complete range of social services, free ed- 
ucation to university level and care for the 
aged are some of the moat impressive achieve- 
ments. Fifteen years ago Libya wasone of to 
world’s poorest nations, but so much affluent 
in so abort a time has bred msotenw arnmS 
the under-20-year-olds, who form two- thirds & 
the population, have no memories ef the dsjB 
of poverty and little motivation to work. 

Large factories have been turnmg oot goods 
ai uncompetitive prices, but bdt-tightia^ 
seems to have given the Libyan kader.seoojw 
thoughts about large investment in heavy u* 
dustry. New m pKari* is now given tn.UjEP* 
industry and agriculture and reducing <fcpo«r 
ence on foreign workers. v » ' 

Only rite fertile coastal strip is suitable (or 
agriculture, which is mtensivehr farmed, 
the drive for self-sufficiency in food has rea*‘ 
ed in impressive expanses of cereal wajpM^ 
sheep pastures deep in the western desert, 
achieved at grossly uneconomic cost. . . ■* 

Economic realities and- the widesptttflW? 
cott that scuttled the Organization of Afpcg - 
Unity summit conference that was to have®? 
in Tripoli last August have underfined.-y* 
Qadbafi’s isolation and encouraged 
seek rioser ties with his neighbors.... 

Western investors and bgari e sane n 
the same time been shaken by the pcnwE 
political and economic pressures itopo^jr-. 
Dim by the Reagan administration.- They^t 
well aware that unseating the world's mostt®' 
predictable head of state could turn 
an orthodox Communist state that «pS 


into Moscow’s lap and di 
crativc markets on winch 
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/n A m ma n. Jordan, a sign for the Jordan Islamic Bank goes up. 
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Arab Governments Playing Key Roles 
In Growth of World Banking Networks 
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T HE GROWTH in revenue 
caused by the rise in oil prices 
has encouraged the establishment 
of an Arab banking industry that 
is in tm* process of building up a 
global- network. 

The fact that oil revenues accrue 
.to governments — and, to some ex- 
tent, because of the lack of other 
local resources in many oil-pro- 
ducing countries — has meant that 
governments have played a partic- 
ularly important part in stimulat- 
ing this banking growth. 

In most Arab countries the gov- 
ernment is an important share- 
holder in the local banking com- 
munity. Even in countries where 
the government is keen to encour- 
age the growth of private sector 
enterprises the state has invariably 
played a central role in developing 
and establishing banks. 

- In Kuwait, for instance, the gov- 
ernment is a major shareholder in 
the two smaller commercial hanks 
— the Bank of Kuwait and the 
Middle East and Butgan Bank. A 
new international bank now being 
planned in Kuwait, to be named 
Kuwait International Rank and to 
have a capital of 300 million 
Kuwaiti dinars, will have a large 
government shareholding and is 
being set up on government initia- 
tive. In the United Arab Emirates, 


the government is the major share- 
holder in the largest local bank, 
the National Bank of Abu Dhabi 

Even in Saudd Arabia, where pri- 
vate Saudi investors hold the ma- 
jority of bank shares, the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency holds a 
38-percent sharein Riyad Bank, 
the nation’s second largest com- 
mercial bank. In Bahrain, the gov- 
ernment is the largest single share- 
holder in the National Bank. In 
the Socialist Arab states — Alger- 
ia, Libya. Iraq, Syria and South 
Yemen — the government is, of 
course, the sole shareholder in all 
the major commercial hanking in- 
stitutions. 

In an area like the Middle East, 
where the establishment of stock 
markets and joint stock banks is a 
relatively recent phenomenon, 
family ownership has always 
played a key part in the region's 
banking institutions. The older 
commercial banks in the areas that 
have not fallen prey to nationaliz- 
ing governments are still often un- 
der the aegis of a angle family or 
group of families. 

The largest and oldest commer- 
cial bank in Saudi Arabia, the Jed- 
dah-based National Commercial 
Bank, is majority-owned by the 
Bin Mahfouz family who Cm the 
key management positions. Mem- 


bers of the Sharbatly family are _ ^ 

still major shareholders in Riyad trained local bankers to take over 
Bank. Even in some of the recently the full running of local banking 
Saudiized foreign banks, which systems. 


before there are enough fully 
trained local bankers to take over 



TRUST 

AMONG 

NATIONS 


Yasuda Trust of Japan Eg 
announces the opening H 
September 20 of its “ 
Bahrain Office 


In our effort to provide expanded international banking 
sendees, Yasuda Trust opened its new representative office 
in Bahrain, one of the major financial centers in the Middle 
East on September 20, 1982. Please fed free to consult 
with us in Bahrain. 

The Yasuda Trust & Banking Co, Ltd 
The Representative Office for-the Middle East Bahrain, 

P.O. Box 26775. Yateem Centre 6th Floor. Central Manama. 

State of Bahrain. Telephone: 274341 Telex: 9417YTBC BN 

Chief Representative: 

Akihiko ItO 


YASUDA 

TRUST AND BANKING 

Jj M an w Monal Department*: VWssu i-ctwjroa. Chuo-ku, Tokyo Tel: 
.03-27643111 Telex: 2223826 YSETTBT J 

London Branch : Garden House, 18 Finsbury Circus. London EC2M 7 BP. 

UX Tel: 01-628-6721 Telex: 8811037 Y5D7BL G 

New York Branch: One World Trade Center, Suite 8871, New York N.Y. 

10048, USA Tel: 212-432-2300 Telex: 222941 YTBC UR 

Loo flnaetee Agency: One wnshJre BuflCPng, Suite 1525. 624 South Grand 

Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90017, USA TeT: (213) 624-4864 

Telex: 215289 YSDTB UR 673321 YSOTBfT A LSA 

Hong Kong Representative Office: 1601 Hutchison House, 10 Hereout 

Road, Hong Kong Tel: 5-266291 Telex: 63397 TYBC HX 

Singapore Rsprreantatfre Office: 1602-1605, 16th Storey SheU-tower. 50 

Raffles Place, Singapore 0104 Tel: 2237206 Telex: 33285 YTBC Si 

SAo Paulo Representative Office: Av. Brigade! ro Lute Antonio. 2020, .72*. 

andar, S&O Paulo. &P-. Brazil Tafc 288-4406 Telex: 1134874 YTBC BR 

Sydney Ikpreaantaffre Office: 16th Root. Exchange Centre. 20 Bond 

Street, Sydney. 2000. MS. W., Australia Telex: 27 9923 Telex: 71 1 70 YTBC AA 

Yasuda Trust and Finance (Hong Kong) Ltd. (A wttofly-ownod subsUary): 

1601 Hutchison House. 10 tfcucourt Rood. Hong Kong Tel: 5-266291 Telex: 

53397 YTBC HX ^ 

Ytsuda This* Europe Ltd. (A whony-ownad subekfiary): Garden House. 18 

Finsbury Circus, London. EC2M 7BP. UK. Tel: 01-628-9444 Telex: 894423 

YTELTPG 


had 60 percent of equity sold to 
Saudi nationals, particular famili es 
have important stakes. 

The Shoman family, which 
founded Arab* B ank in Jerusalem 
in 1929. remains the angle most 
important shareholder in Jordan’s 
largest bank. 

In most of the newly rich ofl 
countries that allow private owner- 
ship the better established trading 
families have been quick to move 
into banking as the boom in finan- 
cial services has gathered pace. 
The Kanoos in Bahrain, the 
Kharafis and Maizouqs in Kuwait, 
the Olayans and All Rezas in Sau- 
di Arabia are just some of the 
more prominent examples. 

Foreign banks have also played 
an important, albeit diminishing 
role in bank ownership in the area. 
Gradually, the governments that 
still allow a foreign banking pres- 
ence have sought to ensure that 
more of the local retail b anking 
business is done by local institu- 
tions. In Saudi Arabia, all Foreign 
commercial banks have now been 
Saodiized. In Kuwait, no foreign 
commercial banks have been per- 
mitted to have branches since the 
early 1970s. In the UAE, foreign 
banks with commercial bank 
brandies have until 1983 to cut 
down their affiliates to eight 
branches: In Egypt, a question 
mark seems to hang over the com- 
mercial banks with large foreign 
shareholdings. 

However, foreign banks will re- 
main important minority partners 
in commercial banks for some time 
to come, as it will be some years 


In Bahrain, the area’s banking 
capital foreign banks will most 
probably always constitute a large 
part of the offshore banking activi- 
ty and will also continue to make 
up a bigger section of the commer- 
cial banking market than else- 
where in the Arab world. Out of a 
retail banking community of 19, 
there are only three local banks. 

The Arab banks themselves also 
hold numerous shares in banks 
outside the area. There are several 
well-established Arab-Western 
consortiums in London. Paris, 
Frankfurt. New York and other 
important Western financial cen- 
ters. The Union de Ban ones Ar- 
abes et Franpaises (UBAF), Saudi 
International B ank , Banque Arabe 
et Internationa] dTnvestissement 
(BAIT). Allied Arab Bank. Europe- 
an Arab Bank and Arab Latin 
American Bank (Ariabank) are 
some of the better known consorti- 
ums. 

There have also been one or two 
purchases of Western banks by 
Arab groups, such as the Arab 
Banking Corporation's purchase of 
a majority stake in the Frankfurt- 
based Richard Daus & Co. earlier 
this year. 

As Arab banks become more in- 
ternational so the web of owner- j 
ship becomes more complex. There 
is little doubt that there will soon 
be larger Arab shares in banks in 
areas more remote from the Mid- 
dle East in the coming years, and i 
investment in the Far East. Latin I 
America and even Australasia does 
not seem that far off. I 

— P.T. 


Caution Marks Expansion 
In World Financial Markets 


(Confirmed from Page 9S) 

handled out of bank head offices 
in the area, but international syn- 
dications are a different matter. 
While Bahrain has built up quite a 
reputation for regional syndica- 
tions. Most of the truly interna- 
tionally active Arab banks have a 
London office for international 
syndications. 

It is interesting to note, howev- 
er, that ABC and Gulf Internation- 
al Bank, the two big Arab Euro- 
market banks, keep their top syn- 
dication men in Bahrain. Both are 
owned by Arab governments, 
which are no doubt keen to build 
up Bahrain’s reputation as. an in- 
ternational center for loans syndi- 
cations. An increasing number of 
sy nd ica t ions and agony for loans 
to companies not connected with 
the area do now take place in 
Bahrain. Recent loans for the Jap- 
anese consumer finance companies 
Promise and Takefuji are cases in 
poinL 

Far fewer Arab international 
banks are active in the bond mar- 
kets. Nonetheless, the huger Arab 
banks have begun to carve out 
niches for themselves in this field. 
Both National Bank of Abu Dhabi 
and ABC have wisely set about 
making a name for themselv es in 
the floating rate note market 
FRNs have proved increasingly 
popular as interest rates have be- 
come more volatile. 

The Kuwaiti investment banks 
— the three “Ks” — are some' of 
the oldest hanks in the area in the 
international bond market The 
Kuwait Investment Co., the 
Kuwait Foreign Trading, Con- 
tracting & Investment Co. and the 
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Kuwait International Investment 
Co. have considerable placing 
power and often appear as the 
only Arab managers of an interna- 
tional issue. The trio has also 
pioneered the only local currency 
bond market of any size in the 
Middle East the Kuwaiti dinar 
bond market. 

Kuwait International Invest- 
ment Co. and its affiliate, the Arab 
Company for Trading Securities, 
have pressed on trying to develop 
the market despite adverse circum- 
stances. 

The Kuwait dinar bond market 
has suffered from local political 
pressures. The market was closed 
at the outset of the Gulf war. It has 
also had low coupons — never as 
high as 13 percent — despite high 
international interest rates avail- 
able to investors, and a dinar that 
is closely tied to the dollar. This 
means punters prefer to arbitrage 
their K_Ds for dollar investments 
rather than by KD bonds. The 
main players m the market are, 
therefore, the three “Ks” them- 
selves and the insurance compa- 
nies and public institutions that 
have some access to cheap KDs. 

The market remains very popu- 
lar with borrowers as (he KD is- 
sues have offered effective access 
to cheap dollars. The Oesicne- 
idnsebe Kontrollbank is just the 
most recent in a string of bhie- 
schip borrowe rs in the KD bond 
market. The market does represent 
a substantial opportunity cost for 
the Kuwaiti government, and it 
wm be interesting to see bow much 


w 






BURGAN BANK 

Five Years Of Progressive Banking 


The Gulf has always been an area of CROSSROADS. 

Civilisations from.alf points of the compass, traders 
and merchants, ships and camel caravans have met 
and exchanged goods and services for centuries 
•past. 

Oil, the limited resource of an energy conscious 
world, has added an increased awareness of the 
Gulf as an important CROSSROADS of the world in 
the second half of the twentieth century. 

Burgan Bank SAK., the Bank jointly owned by the 
Government and people of Kuwait, has also reached 
a CROSSROADS. 


Recently, at the end of April 1982, we marked the 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of our opening. 

It is with thankfulness to our Customers, Share- 
holders and Correspondents both in Kuwait and 
abroad that we publish below our five-year record. 
Better than words, these figures speak for them- 
selves. 

We at Burgan Bank are looking forward to serving 
our financial community also in the future, from our 
CROSSROADS. 



End of Year Balance Sheet Figures (in KD. 1,000’s) 


Year 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

B/S Total 

- 176,018 

276.749 

353,524 

463,560 

606,388 

Deposits 

151,114 

231,071 

284,854 

380,932 

511,479 

Advances 

42,700 

134.551 

210,966 

246.945 

304.769 

Equity 

10,639 

12,036 

12,774 

26.905 


Net Profit 

704 

1,415 

1,759 

1,933 

3,876 


* A three-stage capital increase during 1982 will increase our equity by KD 19.6 Million 

by the end of the year. . 


BURGAN BANK S.A.K. 

P.O. Box 5389 Safat Kuwait Gty 
State of Kuwait 
Tel: 417100-9 
Telex 233 09 


The bank that's helping 
Saudi Arabia to build 



PO Box 3533 Riyadh • PO Box 6330 Jeddah ■ PO Box 1581 Alkhohar 
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BANKING AND FINANCE IN THE ARAB WORLD 


Agriculture, Financial Services Get 
Priority in Syria’s 5- Year Plan 


By Michael Frenchman 

S YRIA’S LATEST five-year plan, which was 
implemented this year after several delays, is 
more realistic in its approach than those of most 
centrally planned economies. 

Grandiose plans have, in the main, been set 
effc 


is also about $2 billion of US. aid. still in the 
pipeline. Other funds are coming from a number 
of East European countries. 

The 1982 budget, which calls for an expendi- 


ture totaling 33.3 billion pounds, has an invest* 
billion pou 


aside or else efforts are concentrated on complet- 
ing projects scheduled in the previous plan. Total 
planned investment by 1985 is put at 101 billion 
Syrian pounds, with the largest shares going to 


agricultural development and financial services, 
mfacturing industries, communi- 


f dll owed by mam 
cations and power generation. 

Syria is one of the non-oil rich countries but it 
is virtually self-sufficient and on the verge of be-^ 
coming a net exporter although the total output of" 
crude has fallen from 10 milli on tons in 1976 to a 
little more than 8.6 million tons last year. Howev- 
er, the latest finds by Marathon Petroleum in its 
concessionary area near Homs may in time give a 
slight boost to the oQ position. 

The economy is suffering from the strains of a 
substantial defense expenditure, which has 
mounted with the Lebanese- Israeli conflict Infla- 
tion has been rising sharply since 1980 and, ac- 
cording to some forecasts, will almost certainly 
top last year’s 20 percent 

Kamal Sharaf, minister of state for planning, is 
dear about his aims and policies and is deter- 
mined not to fall in the same traps that beset 


ment allocation of 16.5 billion pounds, about 23 
billion pounds more than the previous year. But 
more than 50 percent of the budget one of the 
highest allocations in the world, accounts for de- 
fense and security. 

The country’s overall balance of payments posi- 
tion has varied considerably since 1975 owing to 
the effects of Arab aid. Generally speaking, im- 


ports have been running at roughly twice the level 
urate rutt-y 


of imports. The latest accurate tuil-year 
show a trade gap of S2J billion in 1980, and pro- 
visional estimates for 1981 suggest a further in- 
crease in the trading deficit. 

Remittances from the estimated 400,000 Syr- 


ians working abroad are an important .element al 

One of the innova- 


the external financial position, 1 
dons introduced last year by the central bank was 
a two-tier exchange system of the Syrian pound 


against the dollar. The object has been to 'try to 
eliminate the flourishing bla 


flourishing black market in foreign 

exchange. 

Following the new measures, which came into 
force in April last year, there is now an “official 
” of exchange set by the central bank and a 


rate 


many planners. “We know from examples in the 
level oping world that the obstacles and difficul- 


1 tourist rate." This meant an immediate increase 
in the amount of remittances received from the 
overseas workers. 




i i 


i ; 


ties facing planners tend to cloud the real issues 
and become more important than some of the in- 
dustrial developments themselves, the minister 
noted in a recent interview. He wants to try to 
remove the stop-go cycle of investment and 
growth and to create a little more order and disci- 
pline, which might allow for the vagaries of the 
weather and possible ill-effects on harvests. 

Mr. Sharaf is one of the younger breed of aca- 
demic technocrats who are becoming more com- 
mon in the Middle East He sees the latest plan as 
only pan of an economic strategy that will take 
the country’s development forward until the end 
of the century. He is also a firm believer in the 
continuing advance of Socialism through econom- 
ic principles. 

Most of the investment under the new plan, 
about 80 million pounds, is ri«rtin«i for the pub- 
lic sector, particularly roads and other communi- 
cations. Mr. Sharaf feds that the private sector 
needs “shod:” treatment to increase productivity. 

Investment for the private sector amounts to 20 
million pounds. Foreign aid and Financing is still 
a vital element and to some extent a useful 
cushion. In practice it will be a good deal more 
than the planned figure indicates as operational 
costs are not taken into account. Much invest- 
ment for agricultural projects is coming from in- 
ternational agencies like the World Bank and vari- 
ous United Nations devdopment funds. The 
. World Food Program has committed about SI 06 
million to six major agricultural and irrigation 
projects. 

Following the Baghdad Arab summit meeting 
in 1978, Arab aid to Syria has risen sharply ana 
now totals more than $13 billion annually. There 


The banking system in Syria is tightly con- 
trolled by the central bank since nationalization 


more than 20 years ago. Today, there are five spe- 
cialized banks whose basic fan 


unction is develop- 
ment finance across a wide spectrum from agri- 
culture to housing. 

A radical development expected to take place 
this y<&r was the formation of a joint Syrian-Jor- 
d anian Bank in Damascus. The plan, which has 
meL with some opposition from Syrian bankers, is 
now reported to have been put in abeyance due to 
further last-minute problems. 

The Agricultural Cooperative Bank, founded 
during the days of the Ottoman Empire, is the 
major source of rural credit and operates the 
widest network of banking services. Interest rates 
for loans have been generally running at about 6 
percent for cooperatives and 73 percent for indi- 
. viduals. 

The Real Estate Bank, which was formed in 
1966, finances bousing and tourism projects, as 
well as schools and hospitals. Both loans and de- 
posits have been increasing rapidly over the last 
two years. The current plan calls for the construc- 
tion of more than 300,000 homes and 30,000 
school classrooms. Investment in the construction 
industry is forecast to rise at an annual rate of 7.9 
percent until 1985. 

Formed in 1973, the new industrial hank will be 
playing an increasingly important role in helping 
to finance and. develop new industrial and manu- 
facturing capacity in Both the private and public 
sectors. The Popular Credit Bank, which has a 
capital of about 3 million pounds, prorides loans 
for smaller cooperatives and individual en- 
trepreneurs. 



VIEWS OF YEMEN: Left, a moneychanger near Saada; right, Tahrir Square in Sana’a. 




Both Yemens Would Benefit From 



T HE JOINT initiative launched in August 
by the presidents of North Yemen and 
Sooth Yemen to try to resolve the Lebanese 
crisis, during whicn they Dew together to a 
number of Arab states, reflects the extent to 
which relations between the two states have 
improved. 

South Yemen has also been mending its 
fences with the monarchies in the area, nota- 
bly Saudi Arabia and Oman. If-the good will 
remains and stability increases in the area, 
there will be considerable benefits to the 
economies of tbe Yemens, which are among 
the poorest countries in the Arab world. The 
gross national p rodnet per capita of both 
countries in 1980 was around $425. 

The two countries have followed very dif- 
ferent economic paths but both are modify- 
ing their policies. In North Yemen, where 
the government has been traditionally weak, 
efforts are being made to improve central 
planning. In Smith Yemen, on the other 
hand, there has been a partial loosening of 
the grip of the government on the economy 
and a liberalization is moving in. 

Both countries are heavily dependent on 
foreign aid, whether in the form of bilateral 
assistance or from bodies such as the Arab 
Development Fund and the International 

Development Association. 


donors were invited to cast a critical eye 
over the draft 1982-1986 second develop- 
ment plan. Not only were the Saudis, Iraqis 


and other Gulf Arabs there in strength rant 

lion. Unit 


representatives of the Soviet Union, United 
Stales Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the Saudi Arabia Industrial Devdop- 
ment Fund, the European Community and 
the World Bank also pledged aid. 

There is considerable skepticism over 
whether the plan can meet its targets. In- 
vestment is to total 293 billion riyals, of 
which 52.9 percent is expected to come from 
foreign sources. The target annual growth 
rates are 7 percent for GDP, 4.8 percent for 


agriculture, 143 percent for manufacturing, 
electricity and water, 6 per- 


►eveiopn 

^PartJ^ because of its strategic position. 


North Yemen has succeeded m attracting 
aid from a wide variety of sources. At the 
jamboree held in Sana'a in April, potential 


25 percent for 
cent for wholesale and retail trade and 8.1 
percent in financial institutions. 

Agricultural performance is crucial, with 
agriculture accounting for 37 percent of 
GDP in 1980-1981 and employing nearly 70 
percent of the work force. In the first plan 
(1977-1981), its arwinai growth was a 
discouraging 1 percent, against a target of 
53 percent. 

It is hoped that the Agricultural Credit 
Bank, a recently created cooperative, wDl 
play a significant role in stimulating the ag- 
ricultural sector. The bank was formed by 
the merger of tbe Agricultural Credit Bank, 
whose capital was increased from 100 mil- 
lion to 200 million riyals, and the Coopera- 


tive Bank, with a capital of 100 million ri- 
yals. . 

Much is also expected of the Industrial 
Bank of Yemen, which, between July 1980 
and the end of 1981, lent 303 million riyals 
to 22 industrial and handicraft projects with 
a total investment of 162 million nyals. The 
hank received a loan this year of 4 million 
Kuwaiti dinars from the Kuwait Fund for 
Arab Economic Devdopment, and in 1981 
was loaned $12 mill i on by the World Bank. 

Remittances from workers in Saudi Ara- 
bia and other oil states have played a major 
role in the economy since the mid-1970s, 
when they totaled around S1.4 bBlion a 
year. They helped fuel a massive increase in 
imports of consumer goods, however, which 
represented 61 percent of all imports by the 
end of the first plan. 

Remittances nave dropped in recent years 
and are thought to be running at about SI 
billion or less annually. The plan aim: to 
keep the rise in imports to only 1 patent a 
year and calculates that the total accumulat- 
ed deficit on the balance of payments Tor 
the second plan period is expected to reach 
153 billion riyals in the plan period . 

South Yemen’s economy was dealt a sav- 
age blow by floods in late March. Tbe 
floods killed 500 people and left 10,000 fam- 
ilies homeless. The agricultural areas to the 
north and east of Ados were devastated, as 
dams and fields were destroyed. Damage 
was estimated at SI bBlion. The IMF has 


Profile of a Palestinian: Success in European Investment 

By Pamela Ann Smith 


L IKE MANY of his kinsmen. 
Palestinian-born Hikmat 




Nashashibi has had to make a new 
life. But unlike many others he has 
managed to build an impressive 
new life and identity for Himself in 
London where he now heads one 
of the most innovative investment 
companies in Europe. 

Bom in Jerusalem in 1943. he 


‘I 



We’ll give you some helpful introductions. 


Everybody has their own way of doing business 
and the Middle East is no exception. 

The British Bank of the Middle East, part of 
The Hongkong Bank Group, has long experience of the 
business needs of the Arab world. 

With offices throughout Asia, in Europe, the 
Middle East and North America over the past 100 years, 
we’ve developed a special expertise in linking the 
business worlds of East and West. 

Today our 900 offices in 53 countries connected 
by satellite Speedlink offer the full spectrum of banking 
services including commercial and merchant banking, 
insurance, finance and investment management, and 
trustee services. 


Our Business Profiles on seven key Arab 
countries are just one example of the specialist service 
we can provide. 


HongkongBank 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


Marine Midland Bank • Hongkong Bank oT 
Canada • The British Bank of tbe Middle East 
Hang Seng Bank Limited * Wanliey Limited 
Antony Gibbs & Sons United 
Meieantifc Bank Limited 


CONSOLIDATED ASSETS AT 31 DECEMBER 1981 EXCEED US$53 BILLION. 


For a copy on the market in which you are interested, write to us at any of the following office: 


London 

99 Bishopsgates 
London EC2P2LA 


Frankfurt 

Bockenheimer Landstrasse 51-53 
15 Stock, D-6000 Frankfurt/Main 17 


Zurich 

Werdmuehlestrasse 4 
8001 Zurich 


Saudi Arabia 
Prince Rihad Street 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 


Amsterdam 

Herengrachi 499 
1017 BT Amsterdam 


Paris 

18 Rue de la Paix 
75002 Paris 


United Arab Emirates 
Besides Dubai Suq, The Creek 
Dubai, United Arab Emirates 


Bahrain 

Ai Khalifa Road 
Manama, Bahrain 


settled in Lebanon with his family 
in the late 1940s. There, with the 
help of relatives, he managed to 
complete a degree in business ad- 
ministration at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut and to find work 
as an assistant to the chairman of 
the Lebanese Stock Brokers Asso- 
ciation . 

In 1966, he joined the Kuwait 
Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try where be headed the emerging 
foreign trade department. 

The experience gave him a last- 


ing respect for private enterprise 
lie faith, i 


and an unshakable faith in the free 
market system. Even now, when 
gloom and doom reign supreme in 
world financial circles, Mr. 
Nashashibi is confident that the 
“invisible hand” win set all right. 

He said, “Arab surpluses nay be 
declining. But people forget about 
the other side of the equation. 

“Demand, I think, will decline 
too. Countries are borrowing for 
balance sheet restructuring. They 
can’t go on with this forever. 

“In tbe corporate sector, in the 
U.S. and UJL, lending will drop. 
What you are really t alking about 
is a contraction on both side.” 

Mr. Nashashibi feels that banks 
and investment companies tike his 
own AlrMal Group, rather than 
looking to governments for assis- 
tance, would do better to respond 


to the new market conditions by 
going; back to the traditional sourc- 
es of funds — customers. 

Those in the West should realize 
that they have been “over-geared” 
since the huge ofl price rises of 
1973, he said. 

However, be .said, some of the 
huge new Arab "investment houses 
will disappear. 

“Some win realize that it is bet- 
ter to put your money in tbe bank, 
on deposit. . 

“You can’t be “a successful "fi- 
nancial intermediary and an in- 
vestment banker who matches 
long-term funds with the sources 
of debt or equity financing and do 
deals that bring them to die mar- 
ket place except when you have a 


track record of success and a very 
advanced degree of know-how.” 

Mr. Nashashibi*s own record of 
success has enabled Al-Mal to 
lead-manage four Eurobond issues 
tince the company was established 
in June 1981. 

These include a floating rate 
note at 1634 percent for the Lux- 
embourg steel company, Arbed, 
and a $4Q-m2tian loan at 1414 per- 
cent for Euratom, the atomic ener- 
gy agency. Both, were completed 
by- the end of December 1981, five 
months after Al-Mal opened its 
doors, in London. 

Mr. Nasbashlbf prides himself 
on this achievement and on the 
fact that the firm was ranked num- . 
ber 51 in a list of world investment 


tied in March by the 


banks 

influential London monthly, 
rational Investor. . He Is also 
pleased that his group has man- 
aged to make a dent m the Euro- 
bond market and to obtain Triple, 
A issues at a time when most other 
Arab institutions are concentrating 
on the Kuwait dinar market or on 
loans rather than bonds. 

The group has also scored an- 
other first more recently with -a 
Euro-issue. denominated in 
Norwegian krone for Gaz de 
France. The issue, which was due 
to be signed in September, marks 
,the first time that a non-Norwegi- 
an sovereign borrower has been 
permitted to tap tins sector of the 
market - - 


Insurance 


Industry 


(Continued from Page 9S) 

defects developing in the first 10 
years of a building's life: Egypt has 
always had it, UAE legistlation an 
it is pending and it has become 
part of the insurance of certain 
government contracts in Saudi 
Arabia. In July 1980, the Middle 
East Decennial Insurance Pool 
known as Medip. was farmed to 
provide technical guarantee insur- 
ance of lip to $60 milli on on any 
one building or plant 
The problem of fraud, rampant 
in the seventies, has diminished 
with the better regulation of ports 
in the Middle East, where in the 
past ships could be kept waiting to 
offload for months. Rocketing oil 
prices led to a huge influx of im- 
ports, which ports were not 


equipped to handle. The resulting 
fraud usually ' ' * 


involved owners of 
single ships (often old, aptly 
nam ed “rust buckets” or *‘tm 
pots" by the insurance trade.). 

Owners would take on high-val- 
ue cargos, set saQ for a given desti- 
nation but sell the cargo short off- 
loading it elsewhere and pulling 
out the plug when the empty vessel 
had sailed out to sea. Claims were 
then made on the cargo and on the 
Underwriters have now 


learnt to spot likely vessels by the 
Saudi 



The way to look at the 


-lent around S)73 million to help with bal- 
ance of payments difficulties caused by the 
floods, ana emergency and reconstruction 
aid has been received from a number of 
sources. 

But there are hopeful signs this year — 
the discovery of “important shows” of high- 
quality tight oil in the offshore concession of 
AGIP, the subsidiary of ENL Italy's state 
hydro carb ons concern. Moreover, 
BRAS PETRQ, a subsidiary of Brazil’s 
PETROBRA5, was granted a 42,000-square- 
kflometex concession this year. It is still pos- 
sible that oil may transform the economic 
prospects of the Yemens. •' 

There have been reports that South Yem- 
en and Moscow are going through a period 
of mutual disenchantment.. Meanwhile, the 
past two years have seen a attempts at liber- 
alizing the economy in order to increase pro- 
duction. Two public companies -previously 
had the monopoly far distribution of vegeta- 
bles, fruit and grain, but a law was passed 
permitting peasants to sell up to 40 percent 
of their production on the fr» market . ^ 

In another move, the ftcple's Supreme 
Council ratified a law last February to en- 
courage investment by overseas South 
Yemenis, other Arabs and foreigner*; The 
law allows for tax holidays of up to five 
years, guarantees against nationalization 
and tbe right to export profits. Priority is 
being given to joint ventures with the stater 

— S.T. 
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The Bank of Credit and Commerce Group now has 116 offices in the'Arab.!- 

u/.jj . r.., l:.i j 1 1 « _ ...» ■ -j.., • . 



claim recora of the .owners. _ . _ 
Arabia has legislated against them 
by refuting to accept. imports from 
any vessel over 15 years okL 
Cases now are rarely on as large 
a scale as that of the Shell tanker 
Salem, which was scuttled off the 
Senegal coast in January 1980 after 
offl o ad in g its cargo of crude oil in 
South Africa. But smaller in- 
stances crane to ■ light regularly. 
There’s a Greek vessel, the Patinos, 
now en rotite for the Gulf, which 
for three months this summer 
“went into limbo” on the hi g h seas 
(the Mediterranean} because hs. 
charterers disappeared. And goods 
belonging to Dubai merchants are 
being auctioned off in Famagusta 
after being dumped on the quay by 
a Singapore-owned vessel. 


offices in 54 countries. 

Whatever international banking services you need, a talk toyour local ' 
BCC manager would be very useful. Speed, efficiency arid convenience 
are what count at BCC. Contact us at any of our Arab Wbrid offices, or at; 
the following addresses: ■ ■ : ; : 

Regional offices in the Arab Wbrid: . 

c- Cairo, 44 Mohammad Mazhar Street, Zanxakk .’ 

lone: 706315 Telex: 93806 BCC AR UN 

UAJE. -Abo Dhabi, JRO. Box No. 2622 ' 

Telephone: 321600Tdex: 22290 BCCI EM 
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Bank of Credit and Commerce 
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Financing Set for Diamond Merger 

~ International Coro, said Monday that Dia- 

wth . a consorunm of banks to borrow the 5455 nril- 
faemne^to finance previously announced merger with Diamond 

. "B* 6 mer SfT ^5 result in Diamond International going private, follow- 
ing approval m December at a shareholders meeting. Diamond Interna- 
tional shareholders will receive $44.50 cash per common share. 

Diamond, which trades in diamonds, packaging, limber and bunding 
materials, said it expects to sign a merger agreement and mail proxy 
matenal to stockholders Oct 31. Sir James and companies affiliated with 
nun through his Paris-based Generale Ocddentaie group already own 40 
percent of Diamond International common. 

Alfa-Nissan April Startup Reported 

. DETkOIT Nissan Motor and Alfa Romeo will begin joint produc- 
tion of the Nissan Pulsar in Italy in April, an auto industry journal 
reported Monday. ■ 

Under a 1980 agreement. Alfa Romeo’s Pratola Sent plant at Avdino, 
near Naples, will produce 150,000 of the front-wheel-drive sports cars 
annually, Ward’s Automotive Reports said. Nissan will simply the body 
panels and suspension and Alfa Romeo wiU supply the en gine and 
transmissions. 

- . compames expect to sell half the cars in Italy and half in other 
European countries. Ward’s said, with about 9,000 bearing, Alfa name- 
plates and the rest sold as Nissan s. 

N.Y. Alters Subway Financing Flans 

•NEW YORK — The Metropolitan Transport a tion Authority here has 
ca ncel ed plans to borrow $126 minion from Japan to help fimmty hs 
purchase of 325 subway cars from Kawasaki ficavy Industries. The 
MTA said Sunday that it will finance the purchase inc t**A through the 
sale of bonds. 

_ The authority's new bonds, the first backed by its revenue, sold last 
Tuesday at an average interest rate of 9.7 percent. Under its contract 
with Kawasaki, rea c h e d last March, the authority could have borrowed 
from Japan at an effective interest rate of 1Z25 percent 
The authority, which, sold $250 million worth of its bonds last week, 
has been authorized by the state to sell up to $1.6 billion by 1987. 

Whitbread Buys Wile Common Stock 

LONDON — Whitbread, the London-based brewer «*id ifinrilW, has 
purchased the common share capital of Julius WHe Sons f r om Nabisco 
Brands for $963 millio n in cash, it announced Monday. The purchase 
includes a 4 9- percent interest in AD Brand Importers, a beer importer, of 
which Nabisco retains 51 percent, it added. 

Nabisco retains all of Julius Wile’s $15 .5 m3Kon of redeemable pre- 
ferred stock. Julius Wile, which includes Fldscfamann Di s tiflin g, produc- 
es and imports wines and liquor in the United States. 

Whitbread said pre-tax profit from the interests fa-mg acquired to taled 
$17.1 million last year; net assets as of Sept. 30 were about $84.5 million. 
The purchase and some subsequent trading were funded by an $80- 
nrillion consortium bank loan arranged by Barclays Rank 
^ and a $23.7-nriDion loan from Nabisco. 

Clll Britain Sees little Hope for DeLorean 

LONDON — The British government has grave reservations about the 
prospects of saving DeLorean Motors, which went into voluntary 
receivership in February, according to James Prior, Britain’s Northern 
Ireland secretary. 

Deadlines set by the joint receivers for a restructuring of the Belfast- 
based manufacturing company have passed without necessary finance 
being found, Mr. Prior said Monday. 
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By Elizabeth M. Fowler 

A few York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Platinum is a 
Cinderella metal that has lacked 
glamour in recent years, compared 
with gold. But the situation is 
changing. 

In futures trading, the allure of 
precious metals often is measured 
by the spread in price between 
them. For example, gold for Feb- 
ruary delivery dosed Monday on 
the New York Commodity Ex- 
change at $442 an ounce, while 
platinum for April delivery sold at 
$365 on the New York Mercantile 
Exchange — a spread of $77. 

Some months ago the 
was as wide as $130 or so. 
tionally, however, platinum has 
sold at much higher prices than 
gold — a fact that intrigues sophis- 
ticated speculators, rail Sarnoff, 
vice president and director of 
Paine Webber's metals unit, said 
recently, “We have a bizarre situa- 
tion where for months gold has 
been selling at a premium price 
above platinum.” 

He recalled that in 1980 gold 
reached a high of about $850 an 
ounce, and a few months later 
platinum was selling at more than 
$1,050 an ounce in terms of futures 
contracts. 

Lately speculators have been 
quietly buying platinum futures 
and selling gold futures — one rea- 
son that the spread has narrowed. 

Encouraged by recent declines 
in interest rates, the speculators 
believe that an economic recovery 
might be under way. Because plati- 
num is more of an industrial metal, 
they reason, its price would tend to 
rise with a business revival and at 
the same time typical gold hoar- 
ders might lose interest and sell 

Being pragmatic, the spreaders 
do not care whether platinum rises 
in price or gold falls. As long as 
the spread continues to narrow, 
they have a chance of malting 
money. 

Bette Raptopoulos, senior met- 
als analyst at Bache, Halsey, Stuart 
Shields, observed, “The spread re- 
mained over the $100 level for 
quite awhile and did not narrow 
until the present perception of de- 
clining interest rates.” 

She interprets the recent nar- 
rowing of tne spread, along with 
rising platinum prices, as a hint of 
industrial recovery. “We go along 
with this optimistic thinking .” she '' 
said. She wanted that the spread 
involves “a volatile relationship" 
and that this trading technique 
should be used only by sophisticat- 
ed investors. 

The analysts also note some 
buying of platinum by users stock- 
piling the metal, now that interest 
Tates (and hence carrying costs) 
are declining. 

For centuries gold has been re- 
garded as a metal to be hoarded in 
tunes of trouble and inflation. It is 
also used for coinage and is valued 
in the form ofjewdry. 

Platinum, also used in jewelry, 
goes mainly to the automobile in- 


Danish Krone 
Gains Strength 

Compiled by Oir Steff From Dispatches 

COPENHAGEN — The 
Danish krone rallied Monday 
against all currencies following 
the passage Saturday of the 
government’s economic austeri- 
ty package. 

The National- Bank’s 


put the krone at 352.00 for 1 
Deutsche marks, compared 
with 355.96 Friday, the day be- 
fore the package was narrowly 
adopted mparhamenL 
Tne U.S. dollar weakened 
slightly on European markets, 
dosing at 2JI3 DM in Frank- 
furt, compared with Z522 DM 
Friday. 


dusoy, where it serves as a catalyst 
in anti-poUution devices, and to 
the petroleum industry, where it 
helps in the analytic cracking pro- 
cess for refuting gasoline. 

Platinum seldom has been 
coined, although the Soviet Union 
once minted a small quantity of 
platinum corns to honor the Olym- 
pics. The Russians are erne of the 
world’s mqor producers of plati- 
num, selling an estimated 750,000 
ounces a year. 

Soviet sales, though, are much 
small er than those of South Afri- 
can producers — mainly Rusten- 
burg Platinum Holdings and Im- 
pala Platinum Holdings, which ac- 
count for 22 million ounces a 
year. 

While the Russians tend to sell 
platinum only when its price is 
high, the Sooth Africans sen it reg- 
ularly .because they have long-term 

contracts with major car manufac- 
turers. General Motors has con- 
tracted to pay $475 an ounce for 
platinum, well above the current 
price, but some analysts suggest 
(hat the Smith African producers 
have been giving discounts. 


Pessimism 
Deepens at 
Caterpillar 

By Winston Williams 

New Yack Times Service 

PEORIA, Illinois — Caterpillar 
Tractor, known for good manage* 
ment -and efficient plants, had 
been one of the success stories 

among U-S. heavy manufacturers. 

But the company's good fortune, 
which was barely disturbed by the 
1974-75 recession, has ended. As a 
result of the current recession, Cat- 
erpiflar has been forced to lay off 
17,400 workers. 

And on Oct. 1, when a three- 
year contract expired. United Au- 
tomobile Workers struck the com- 
pany, idling another 22,600 work- 
ers across the United States. 

Last week, Caterpillar cut the 
quarterly common stock dividend for the first time since 1953, dropping 
it toi yU5 cents a share from 67.5 cents a share. 

iOn Monday Caterpillar said that it lost $28.1 million on sales of $1.7 
billion in the third quarto' after warning SI 743 million on sales of $2.46 
billion a year earlier, Reuters reported. It was the first sudt deficit in 
more than four decades. For nine, months for company earned $24.1 
million on $5.51 billion in sales, sharply off a profit of $475.6 million on 
a $6-88-biHion turnover a year earlier T 

Caterpillar is preparing to add $300 ntiDion in debt on top of the $13 
billion it borrowed in the last year. Its total debt now stands at $2.4 
billion. 

“There’s no question that the company is hurting right now,” said 
Alex Blanton, a capital equipment analyst for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith. “AD of tneir markets are down at the same time. We 
don’t see any sizable recovery until 1984.” 

Caterpillar executives deemed to be interviewed about the company’s 
condition. Recent statements by the company are quite pessimistic, how- 
ever, and Caterpillar antidpiates another large loss in the fourth quarter 
and for the foD year. 

A current prospectus reads, “further substantial reductions in interest 
rates and a general impr o v ement in business conditions are necessary for 
meaningful improvement in the company’s business. At this time, the 
company does not believe such encouraging signs are evident" 

Luce other vehicle and heavy equipment manufacturers. Caterpillar 
can attribute part of its suffering to the poor economy, analysts say. 



26-Point Bally Sends 
Dow Over 1,000 Mark 



and 

IBH Holding Col, Caterpillar’s foreign sales dropped 
first half of the year, to about S2 bmion, according to Merrill Lynch. 
Caterpillar’s foreign sales, much of which are in developing countries, 
accounted for 57 percent of the company’s $9J2 bflhon in 1981 sales. 

But several analysts contend that some of Caterpillar’s problems are 
of hs own malting. 

Jim O'Connor, president of the big United Auto Workers Local 974, 
(Continued on Page 17, CoL 1) 


Caterpillar’s Troubled 
Outlook 
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PSA to Assume Some Routes 
In a Braniff Joint Venture 


The Associated Press 

GRAPEVINE, Texas — A joint 
venture a gr e em ent between Braniff 
International and Pacific South- 
west Airlines was announced Mon- 
day in simultaneous news confer- 
ences here and at PSA headquar- 
ters in San Diego. 

Under terms of the agreement. 
PSA will assume some ofBranifPs 
routes, airport gates and landing 
slots, said FhSlip Guthrie, a Bran- 
iff financial officer. He said all op- 
erations would be under the PSA 
name and that as many as 1,500 
Braniff workers now on layoff 
could be called back. 

Further details of the agreement 
were not available. 

Debt-ridden Braniff suspended 
its international and domestic, op- 
erations May 12 and die next day 
filed for protection from its credi- 
tors. 

Pacific S ou t hwest Airlines is the 
14th largest U.S. airline and is Cal- 
ifornia's biggest, with a fleet of 32 
aircraft — 21 DC-9 Super 80s and 
11 Boeing 727s. Il serves 16 cities 
in California, Arizona. Nevada 
and Washington. 

In fiscal 1981, PSA Inn, the air- 
line's parent company, reported 
net earnings of $283 million on 
operating revenues of $438.6 mil- 
lion. At mid-year 1982, PSA Inc. 
had net earnings of $25 million. 

But the ainme itself last year 
posted operating losses of $17 mil- 
lion. which ahrlmg officials blamed 
on the recessionary economy and 
the after-effects of the 1981 air 
traffic controllers strike. 

Braniff is required under Chap- 
ter XI bankruptcy law to submit a 
reorganization plan to a bankrupt- 
cy judge in Fort Worth, Texas. The 
judge, John Flowers, will have to 
approve the PSA-Braniff agree- 
ment. 

Last week Judge Flowers grant- 
ed Braniff a 30- day extension to 
complete its re organiza tion plan 
and begin paying off its 51-biuion 
debt- p rams officials had asked 
the judge for 90 days, saying talks 
with other carriers were “extraor- 
dinarily active.” 

The airline had won two previ- 
ous extensions from Judge Flo- 
wers. 

Braniff officials have said that 
the company will never again fly 
airplanes under its own name. But 
several carriers, the officials said 
last week, were interested in a deal 


with B raniff to expand or obtain 
an opening to the lucrative Dallas- 
Fort Worth air travel hub. 

Braniff lost $160.1 million last 
year and $41.4 miTH nn in the first 
three months of this year. Over the 
last three years Braniff has lost 
$336.4 million. 

The grounded airline said in 
court papers that it owes almost $1 
bflbon to its creditors, including 26 


banks, 1 1 insurance companies 
and two aircraft suppliers. 

Braniff financial officers said 
liquidation might bring creditors 
only 10 cents on each dollar be- 
cause of the current worldwide 
glut of Boeing 727 s — BranifTs 
principal asset. 

One of BranifTs three subsidiar- 
ies, Braniff Realty, already has 
reorganized. 


Complied by Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange rallied 
sharply Monday, pushing the Dow 
Jones industrial average past 1.000 
mark io an 18-month high, as Wall 
Street became increasingly con- 
vinced that interest rates will ex- 
tend their decline through the rest 
of the year. Trading was moderate- 
ly active. 

The Dow index, which lost 3.77 
points Friday, rose steadily 
throughout Monday and finished 
with a gain of 26.12 points at 
1019.22 — the highest level since it 
finished at 1,024.05 on April 27. 
1981. 

The Dow average of 30 blue- 
chip stocks had been in a mild 
retreat since hiuing a 17’A- month 
high of 1.015.08 on Wednesday af- 
ter breaking the 1,000 barrier' last 
Monday for the first time in 15 
months. 

Advances led declines, 3-1. as 
the NYSE turnover widened to 84 
million shares from 80.29 milli on 
traded Friday. 

Analysts said the* profit-taking 
that brought the market below die 
1000 mark Thursday and Friday 
has abated for the near term ana 
enthusiasm over interest rate 
trends should continue to support 
stock prices. 

But Michael Metz of Oppen- 
heimer and Co. warned that the 
low volume made the rally suspi- 
cious because it indicated that 
many investors are holding back 
while the market is in an uptrend. 

“I think the sellers are waiting to 
see if the market reaches new highs 
before offering their stock — right 
now the available supply is very 
thin,” Mr. Metz said. 

Analysts said the market ’s sup- 
port came from an increasing 
awareness in the in vestment com- 
munity that the Federal Reserve 
does not plan to tighten credit re- 
straints, even with the M-l mea- 
sure of the basic U.S. money sup- 
ply running well above its target 
growth range of 2% to 5% percent 

The Fed previously emphasized 
money supply growth in formulal- 
licy, but 10 days ago Fed 
Paul Vokker said the 
central bank will pay less attention 
to money supply due to factors 
which will distort the figures in 
coming months. 

Several economists consequently 
forecast further cuts in the dis- 
count rate to as low as eight per- 
cent. among them Albert Wqjni- 
lower, the influential First Boston 
Corp. economist- The Fed’s dis- 
count rate, charged on loans to 
member banks, is currently at 9V5 
percent. 

Analysts said investors also ex- 
pect further cuts in the prime lend- 
ing rate, possibly to as low as 10 


tt by the end or the year 
the current 12 percent 
charged by most major banks. 

On the exchange floor, the best 
performers were those issues that 
were the primary targets of profit 
taking late last week — particular- 
ly the blue chip and heavily capi- 
talized stocks. 

Gainers among those issues in- 
cluded active IBM up 3*h to 83, 
ATT IVa to 60%, Eastman Kodak 
5% to 9514, Sears 1% to 27, General 
Motors 214 to 5214. General Elec- 


tric 5!i to S4!s and Minnesota 
Mining to 76. 

■ London Index at Record High 

The Financial Times index of 30 
leading shares on the London 
Stock Exchange gained 165 points 
to dose at a record 620.4 Monday. 
Reuters reported. The previous 
record of 606.1 was set Oct 1 1. 

Fresh enthusiasm was seen 
among investors at the start erf a 
new trading account dealers 
noted. 


Chrysler, Union 
Break Off Talks 


Compiled br Our Staff From Dispatches 

HIGHLAND PARK. Michigan 
— Chrysler and the United Auto 
Workers union broke off contract 
negotiations Monday after the 
company refused to give auto- 
workers the immediate wage in- 
crease. 

Acknowledging that the auto- 
maker now faces the possibility of 
a strike. Thomas Miner, Chrysler 
vice president for labor relations, 
said the company would not offer 
an immediate wage increase be- 
cause “there simply is no more 
money available at this time and 
under these economic conditions.” 

He warned the union that “a 
strike of any duration at all would 
severely cripple us, could ruin us in 
a number of weeks.” 

UAW President Douglas Fraser 
said contract bargaining has tem- 
porarily ended and a meeting 
Thursday among the UAW leader- 
ship and Chrysler Council wflj de- 
cide if a strike would be called. 

He said Chiysler’s decision not 
to grant immediate wage increases 
greatly enhances the possibility of 
a strike. He said a redesign of the 
rejected contract with an immedi- 
ate wage increase “is the only real- 
istic alternative” to a strike. 

The autoworkers rejected an ear- 
lier tentative accord, which was 
reached Sept 16 and would have 
replaced the accord that expired 
Sept. 14., by a 7-3 margin because 
it did not contain a wage increase 
upfront 

The UAW represents 52,100 
hourly and salaried workers at 
Chrysler. 

Tne proposed contract would 
have reinstated cost-of-living ad- 
justments and linked wage increas- 


es to profits, both starting in De- 
cember. Chrysler said the package 
would be worth 75 cents an hour 
to UAW workers. 

Chyrsler workers three years ago 
made historic wage concessions 
that helped save the third largest 
U.S. automaker from bankruptcy. 
The tentative contract did not con- 
tain concessions. 

The average Chrysler hourly 
worker earns $9.07 an hour, not in- 
cluding benefits — about $2.60 an 
hour less than workers ai General 
Motors and Ford. Mr. Fraser said 
the accord would have left 
Chrysler workers about $2 an hour 
behind GM and Ford workers. 

Mr. Miner told a news confer- 
ence after the two sides met briefly 
that Chrysler had offered to rear- 
range the rejected package to ac- 
commodate an immediate wage in- 
crease if the union agreed to con- 
cessions on other contract terms. 

But the UAW had rejected the 
proposal which Mr. Fraser said 
included a reduction in benefits in 
health care and pension programs. 
“They wanted to rearrange their 
total labor costs," he said “We are 
not willing to do this.” 

“We agreed there is no point in 
further negotiation [unless 
Chrysler or the UAW] has a 
change of mind." Mr. Fraser said 

Mr. Miner said “We are agree- 
able to do anything except raise 
our overall labor costs above 75 
cents an hour.” He said Chzysler’s 
total hourly labor costs are $20.40 
per employee. 

The UAW has not said how 
large a wage increase it is seeking, 
but Mr. Fraser has told reporters 
that more than $1 an hour “has a 
nice ring to it.” 


France Moves to Stimulate Exports 


By Paul Lewis 

New York Tones Service 

PARIS — Following another 
record trade deficit in September 
and amid growing fears for (he 
franc, France's Socialist govern- 
ment announced new tax breaks 
Monday to encourage French 
companies to boost exports and 
become more inventive. 

Budget Minister Laurent Fabius 
said the new 30-percent tax that 
the Socialists slapped on company 
entertainment costs this year will 
be reduced on a pro-rata basis re- 
lated to a company’s success in in- 
creasing exports. No details were 
announced, buz the idea is that the 
mare a French company exports 
the greater the proportion of enter- 
tainment costs it will be allowed to 
set against tax. 

In ' addition, the Socialists are 
seeking to encourage French firms 
to invest more in researc h and new 


product development by allowing 
them to set 25 percent of the cost 
of any increase in their research 
and development budget against 
their corporate tax liability. Both 
measures take effect in January, 
the Budget Ministry said. 

The new tax incentives for ex- 
ports and research are the latest in- 
dication of official alum al the 
rapid deterioration in France’s for- 
eign trade performance since the 
Socialists came to power. 

In September, tne deficit soared 
to 12 2 billion francs ($1.71 bil- 
lion), the second worn figure for a 
single month since June’s record 
deficit of 13J billion francs. While 
imports rose 6 percent to 64.9 bil- 
lion francs, exports stagnated at 52 
bilEou francs. 

France’s trade deficit for the 
first nine months erf this year has 
already jumped to 73 Whoa 
francs, about 70 percent higher 


than last year's 59 billion francs, 
and the Budget Ministry now says 
it will reach 100 billion francs. 

Last June’s forced devaluation 
of the franc, after the French cen- 
tral bank almost ran out of foreign 
currency reserves, has boosted the 
cost erf French imports at a time 
when stagnant world trade makes 
it hard to secure an offsetting rise 
in exports. The continued strength 
erf the dollar has also increased 
France’s bfll for imported ofl de- 
spite tbe glutted market. 
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18896 

6073 


ZIP 
523807 231*1 


DJC 

3W7P 

532 

2850- 

133998 

14248 

0-1122 

HI ' 

2438* 

»w? 

tsar 


00335 


U5S 

Israeli (brio! 2M7 
Joiwifiw 268373 
3425 OMlH«v 0292 
'dosed Malar, rlmll — 
01392 Monr. krone 7.1855 
01077 PtsOpew 92851 

asm ParLacodo 0336 
02907 sawn rival SMBS 


04S77 SnHWtf 
03663 X Ali l tn o rtw O 
03014 LKmwM 


Dofiar Values 

S Per * Par 

Vwfe Canoaev ^ 

0.9456 AortraWaS Utf» 

00567 4o*trlan Tirana 1745 
asm Belgian Bn. Pane 5103 
OlSVC Caaadtaat 13283 

am* Doan mat OB2S 

(Lira nmxrtawrk 54405 

0JP4 oraakdradm 71 JO 

01511 Nona Kona* 4£ns 

MB • IrirtC 070 

esnmaa: Utt» m*i t- 

to) Cemmerdol Iranc. lb) Amo u i t * ne e de d to b u y one pond 11 UnHxoPOO Cx) UnH»ol 1400 


01365 

00251 

08« 

OZ7Z3 


Tdenif 

IMtakt 


ULU 

2.1MB 

1.1544 

74430 

H4S4S 

73305 

29J4 

227273 

3433 


MIRE COURT OFQUBIS BENCH OF THE 
PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

M THE MATTS OF LO.S. LTD„ 

-end. 

M THE MATTS OF thd Wkvfing-Up Act 
of C anada; RnM Stat ute* of 
Canada, 1970, Chapter W-T0 

NOTICE TO CREDITORS OF I.D.S. LTD. 

TAKE NOTICE that all crofilon of L0.S. Ltd. wishing to mult* rl«im» 

the xwr * of that rtimp e n y thill do SO hr filing with Tie Cl fbwn 

*1 P.0. Box 251, Royal Tragi 
■ before die 31st day of Janoaiy, 1983, 
a proof of cfalim in tbe Form app ro v ed, of winch a copy can be nUajimrl by 
wining io or mma rting Hanson, Hashey *J the address green below. 


I FURTHER TAKE NOTICE that the rhim of any creditor not filed 
oo or Wore tbe 3 lac day of January 1983 ahaO be deemed to fane bem 
disallowed, mic as mhq wae ordered by (be Court; 

AND FURTHER TAKE NOTICE dot roles of procedure providing for 
tbe filing t£ proofs a i deim, dispute of claims by creditors, contestatione of 
claims and payment of daina, have bem iprprored by Order of tbe Coon daied 
tbe let day of October, 1982, die original of which is oo file St tbe eSRrr the 
Registrar of die Court of Queens Bench of New Brunswick and corns of which 
can be obtained by writing to or nonarting Haraoo. Hasher, P.0. Box 310, 61 
Csrletoo. street, Fredericton, New Brunswick. Canada 1 
the Liquidators of LOJ3. LtiL 


1 4Y9. SoBdtois for 


DATED this 4th day of October, 1982. 

JOHN A-G. PAGE A JACQUES B. BRAZEAC, 
Liquidators of LOA, Ltd. 
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Market Sranmarj, Oct 18 


NYSE Index 


30ind 

MTi-n 

isuti rns» tom nua m« iw 

«5«fc 3852V 3KM 38358 3T156 4829 


awjs 4i]45 mra «?J7 +F4v 


1 Market Diaries AMEX Stock Index 

NYSE AMEX im iw aw arm 

Cm Mi. CUM Pm. *«■« X2M 31LU +05 


Standard & Poors Index 


ffigSS p sg ss :;§ 

wise S3 11 SS JSS 

«W4 STM 8X4* +14* 


Ugh um Dm CVH 


composite 137X1' 13X23 13*23 +iu 

Indmtrkitt 15176 1051 15X90 40*3 

Utilities M5? »73 *069 +075 


FFnonai 
T ft#**. 


1432 1541 1*48 4*W3 
2252 22.14 2081 4051 


Volume 

Mi. 

VeLUP 

DaoL 

VOL Down 

UnctL 

TOM 

N«w Mam 

Ntwtawt 


298 

*955 

450 

1159 

309 

\m 

211 

l 


m 

UM 

Mi 

4&2D 

322 

1587 

137 

2 


m 

443 

453 

in 

a* 

$ 

i 


*ji 

311 

XM 


.231 

212 


AMEX Most Actives 


NYSE Mott Actives 


Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 

Bn Seta, *5iHrt 

.. n &m mjaa sjus 


oa.is 


Oct 14 2*0455 731570 

Oct. 13 25X31® 845,837 25*8 

Oct. 12 281592 971845 1987 

Oct II 26415* 801310 127* 

•I nduded In th* sgmfteercx 


Bonds 

LtltlHIM 

indurtrtat* 


data WN 

«9M 442Z 

1033 +015 

*420 4029 


WonoB 

OonwPtn 

Klrbr&w 

atm* Air 

RartintA 

OtaRPHs 

FranttorHoM 

OnxtdCH 

TlECemm 

Alaska Ain 

MftfriEn® 


HH 

174000 

liuS 

90700 


91200 

90.100 

earn 

•Woo 


CM +2b 

213-1* 

11 + ft 

13% + Ok 

cm +2M 

3ft + ft 
23 +48 

UK + *k 
21 +1* 
7* — ft 
1990 — 1* 


Gtjustaur 

AMRCorp 

IBM 

AlMTTlT 

Exxon 

StaroeTedi 

PttabsPef 

MdtanMi 
Etof Kodak 
WatnrCom 
SearaRaeb 
FedNatMtB 

JaftnfJit 

man liman 
CananMfld 


3282500 

1+5*000 

1.134400 

UOKW 

12244*0 


•44700 

7X000 

734200 

731000 

*94700 

*44300 

421200 

an 

584000 


One arm 
134* + (4 
UM — b 
U +Jft 
MM +1 
31to + 4* 
18V* — ft 
3* +1* 

SB* +9* 
95% +5 
4* +4* 

27 +n* 

If +1 
43b +2W 
319b +54* 
109* +lft 


Monday’s NYSE Oosing Prices 

Tables include the nationwide prices op to the dosing an Wall Street. 


Oita 

UMonftl 3b. ClBM PrSv 

Hinh Lew Stack Otv. ym. P/E loo. High Lew quoLOmo 


•ft 52k AAR M 

42 27V3ACF 17* 

28ft 1714 AMF 1JA 

20 9% AMR Co 


wt 

pfZU 


2 

3a 

ja 


* 


252 


50 

40 


74* 3V. AMR 
15% 129* AMR 
St 2bAPL 
3 Sto 23ftARA 

5M* 24W.ASA 

20% UbAVX 
3 Hi 2514 Abttab 
24» ITO AcraeC 

pv* SKAcnmE 
7 4MAdmDp 
TM* 12ft AdeEv 
8% AhtAdniNU 
Wi 15ft AMD 
22 IQLAMO 

48U. JTfiAtfntr 

59 529* AetL 

18ft 8 Anrrms 
3V* 2%AHeen 
4014 23to AIrPrd 
14ft 7% AirtiFrf 
2ft 2ftAIMoa n 
29ft 2324 AleP plA352 
7V* 5ft AlcP Ch»t87 
83 73V* AloP pf II 

70 S AhlP ptf+4 
40 48bAloP pf 41* 
14 13 Alcnnce 140 

29ta 224* Albany 140 

lit* 1044 Alberta JO 

48 MtoAiblan 1 

TO* VS** Alcan 50 
?4> 1714 A1CD5M 1.00 

304* 20 AlaxAl nlM 

llto 7ft AJnxdr 
53 354* AlbCp UM 

23% 17k* AtaCo OtlM 
3SV4 IfibAJtalM L40 
IBM 14 Alelfl >>72.19 
8144 48 Ate) pKHl-23 
34ft MV* Alta Pw 240 

1*1* 121* AllanG 
484* 2S44AIUCB 

« 


1123 1*1 u 844 M M+ 14 
II • 229 3414 301* 3414+ 4* 
7J7 41903 1794 1*9* 1794+ 44 
14550 Mb U 154*— 4* 
1305 51* 444 444— 4* 
It 30 151* 151* 1544— 1% 
33 3 d 24* 3 
5510 55 M9b 34U 344*+ I* 
S3 *59 544* 524* 5444+144 
1539 57 181* 17V* 17Vh— ft 

U 171349 3*1* 374* 38ft+ 4* 
Af 7 39 20V* 30 2044 

A110 2 7th 74* ~ 

5 8 *0 7 *4* 

14. a m 15V. 

29 17 I 7 641 

47KH5UKM 31V* 33(6+1 ft 
0 22 22 ZZ 

4.1 74348 4140 41 
15 13* 99 58V* 


71* 

7 + Vh 


1* + 14 


U 


411*+ % 

99+14 

1195 Ul84* 1746 1844+1V* 


83t*AldCp 
9V* 54V Al Id Pd 

35% 22taAfldsrr 
214V 14V* AitfTal 
184* 6U. AUksCtl 

41 20 AlteCh 

15V* VV* AlPilPr 
301* 219V Alcoa 
4* 394* AmlSuB 

5344 17V* Amax 
48J* 37V* Amax 
204* 14V* Amrce 
321* 191* Am re 


I 

ZAO 
Pf&74 
Pf 12 
.111 
190 
n i 


PfWli 


,J 5 

-f-1 

1JH 

PfttO 


304* IMMiHH ‘ 1.10 
121V* 4* AHtn pCLSO 
*1* 114 AmAsr 4SI 

15V. 8 Adakr 

«*b 354* ABrand ISO 
55V. lSV*ABrd M22S 
SO 3SU ABTd pfZj*7 
53V* 2544 ABdat 1A0 
2914 17V ABidM 1 
19V* 10V* ABwlPd M 
37V* 2544 AniCan 2 J>0 
734* WHACon OOM 
* S ACntrv .10* 
3414 244* ACvnn 
4*14 32 ADT 
1944 154* AElPw 
604* 3514 Am EXP 
IS 7Vh AFOmH 
4*1* 31M AGnCp 
31 AGO 


204* 144* AQIBK 
3014 21V. ACIlCv 
211* 15W AHerft 
18 BMAHCrite 
« , 32V* AHBtnc 
239* AH0SP 
329* 1814 AMI 
5V* 24* AmMof 
381* 2S44 ANptR 
14 Va 5V, AS UF to 
13V* B4*AShte 
314* 17 AmSM 
1*4* 99* AStarU 
67V* 25M. AmStr 
494* 35H ASfr 
63V> (94* ATT 


MS 

164 

22 * 

120 

M 

120 

lPfX2S 


2.14 


95 246 24* .. 

25 01912 314* 304* 3144— 4* 
4J20 27 14 134* U4h+ 1* 

147 7U 2ta 2*4+ 1* 
14. 23 294* » 29 

12 a 7 Oh 7 
IX *30 83 83 03 

14. lUO 70 » 49 —M 

14. (UD 59 59 59 — 1* 

TO. 5 U 159* 1544 154 

10 a 72 284* 279* 271*— 4* 
21 9 113 1*14 1514 16V* + 44 
2213 132 4fl* 4444 45 —TV* 
3218 4 *2 left 236* 244*+ 4* 
42 9 148 2546 25V4 2546 

74 9 *34 24)4 2144 249*+ H 
14 87 19W 18 101* 

23 B 80 4714 47 47 — 1* 

12 3 23 23 23 — 14 

55 5 4a? 2344 231* 231*+ Vh 
12 44 17V* 1714 174*- 1* 

14, 97 791* » 791* 

12 71194 2314 23 23 — 14 

6717 25 149* J44J T49* 

AH 521*7 354, 334* 3SV*+1(b 

U. 33 5W> 5314 SH*+ 14 

11 * 91 924* 93 + I* 

1A 7 614 61* 4V6+ 1* 

23 9 110 344* 334* 34 + M 
4J 8 25 31 209* 21 + 1* 

4*4 99* 91* 9M+ H 

a 221* 2214 221*+ 1* 

19 144* 14U 14M— V* 

22141747 30 29 291*- 14 

TJ 5 24 6446 6444 6+V. 

J MM 2SK 201 2516+ 4* 
7J I 30 38 38 + V* 

7A11 120 1814 174* 174* 

8* 7 30t* 304* 304*— I* 

20173002 279* 27 2746+ 14 

29 I 1191* IT9V* 1191* 

103* 146 Ut IV 

110 13 1214 13 + 46 

7.1 8 2*4 494* 400* 494*+ 46 
11- V 244* 244* 344*+ 1* 

23 2 50 49 50 +1 

20 9 418 53 504* 5246 +24* 

XS10 43 2846 28*. 289*+ 4* 
3+ 9 a lav* in, in*— it 
8911 957 33V* 329* 3246 + 4* 

11 11 224* 32 22 —V* 

1215 32 816 81* 81*+ M 

24 92363 31 321* 37*- 1* 

St 12 40 454* 45V* 4515— V* 

12 82538 194* 19 191* + 1* 

18 103921 571* 55 5714+24* 

Oil » 14V* 1H 734* 

O 7 SI 46 45th 454* — V* 
8J 1 3716 3714 3716— Kr 
II. 77 3014 30 30 + V* 


UMonftl Sb. amPm 

High LOW Stock Dtv. Y1H. P/E 1008 HWt LewQuotana 


12Mentti Sb. Ckttt Pn> 

Utah Ur* Stack Oiv. Yld. P/E 100* Htafi Law OwtQm 


m* mt* Athucp 

291* 20 Avoot JO 

0016 204* AutaOt JO 

27 139* AvcoCp 190 

55 3TV*AlW0 pfSJO 
M 211* Awy 90 

5316 3446 Avrwr 1 

349* IMAwn 2 

194k liVtAxta 1.15 

3*1* 131* Avoid ■ 


M2 100 

1.1 19 110 
Ml* 55* 
44 II 418 

4.1 18 

24 12 » 

19 13 388 
79 SUBI 
A3 9 134 
22 18 


151* 

am 


344* 

5346 

3446 

52 

2* 

1814 

3514 


151* 16V* + 46 
28 2816 
2746 2844+ 14 
3sv* asu+m 
521* 521* +2 
34V* 3446+ 46 
504* 52 +14* 
2S16 23* + 4* 
U 1816+ W 
341* 341*+ 4* 


«*ua 


JO 

92 


-561 

220 

• 94 

-52 


67 *19 271* 3646 369*+ 4* 

62 9 2 201* 20M 204% 


22B 

98 

1 

Pf 151 

SAC 


wa 124* 
49132312 459* 
2J 1,27580*3 
19 141345(024* 
1713 51* 

89 5 196 
49 
79 9 


12 124*+ 4* 

45 4516 + 4* 

404* 43 +2 
>1 32V6+IV* 

<9* 51*+ 16 

. _ 331* 3446+ 46 

SI 1M 124* TZfe+ 16 

17 184* 10V* |Q4*+ 16 


** SI* ATT pf 4 
3616 2716 ATT pf 394 
3*46 2746 ATT Pt 394 
1946 laVhAWOtr UD 
25 151* A Wed pfLd 

IQ aw. AWcd pfi2S 
HJV2 Bl*AWd 5M12S 
31 19 Anerai 190 

294* 1846 Amoo JO 
34 23 Arnett L28 

2846 17V* AmfOC tju 
*116 *SVs AMPIn 
171* llthAmpco 
1016 54*Amrap 
229* 17 Am Sin 
2716 IBtaAmstar 1.90 
37)» IBtaAimtad M0 

2316 ITAAnfag * 
1016 1341 Anchor 
3246 19t*AnCll>V 
1416 91* An.flrG 

2* 17J*Aiwolta 
824* IMhArtim 
174* 94* Aniidr 
18 99* Anta n 


A5UMK 2*1* 25 2*44+11* 

2J12 sn 1546 1516 1M*+ 16 

M 9 52 444* *34* *4 

11. 9 4816 4816 4816+ 16 

89 711889 6046 591* 60V4+1 
64 10 <29* 62V* 624*+ 16 

10. 141 354* 35V* 25V* 

18 2 3M HU 3M— 9* 

61 S 102 1946 TO* 1946+ 4* 

59 rfOO MV, 2416 3416— 46 

n zi3Duim* in* ioi*+ v* 

12. zin IBM 10th Ml*+ 46 


*94 50 23V* mi m+ V* 


MO 

40 


140 


... 2746 

1813 95 311* 
5918 56 24V* 
231*1258 *0 
4911 3B 1216 
21 7 84* 




12 

84* 


2746+ 1* 
311*+ 4* 
2416 

60 + Vh 
1216+ M 
846+ 1* 


L36 
L32 
n 30 
40 
148 
30 
46 


Atb 

34 

imte 

Ptt.12 

Pf4.ll 

.93f 

-14b 

ZS2 


a *Vh Anthny 
2244 746Apoche 
2* 174* AnchP 

mk (7 apPw 

31 26 ApPw 

23 12V* AppJAAb 

2016 1214 ArcJiDn 

251* 1*4* ArizPS 

30(6 24 ArIP pf X58 
» 00 ArlPef RUO 

1016 *1* Ark art +51 

211* 1246 Arkta * 92 
14* 1332 Ar1n Rf 
10th 54*Afmpd0 
3916 ltthArmeo 130 
3746 211* AmiC PfXlD 
23 14 ArmR S 98 

221* 1316 ArrnWIn 1.1D 

1*V* 1246 AroO* 
i« TtaAfawe 
249* 16V* Arrra 
v»h 1146 Arvln 
2546 184* Arvln 
304* 1714 Asorce 
341* 20V* AshlOU 

37 29V- AjhlO 

3946 29V4 AdilO Pf39* 
49 2H*AMDG 2 
79 42 AMO Pt433 

284* 144* AftUOOB 1J0 
2116 1*4* AtCvEI 238 
14* 46 AflMfre JMs 

504* 3216 AflRlcfi 2+0 
335 22SV. ATIRc pf 3 
35 27 AtIRc POTS 

119 7746 AtIRc 


3 2 iS 33 SS 2573 1 

« HJ* 2* W»+ * 

98 9 IBB 154* 149* 151* 

5.1 * 37 2516 2516 2H6+ 46 
13 9 102 1316 121* 1316+1 
2313 399 274* 2*46 271*+ 4* 

fL r sars 

48 5 as 14 134* 14 + 16 

MM J 64* *4* Mb— I* 

1911 294 U 121* 124*- 16 

89 1*4 2m 2216 zn* 

M. Z1D2060 591* *8 — 16 

14. 3* 304* 30 3016— 16 

63 11 3*0 154* 1446 1446—11* 
9 811*2 171* 174* 1746+ 4k 
TO. 7 Sal 341* Ml* 344*- 16 
12 04 30 391* 294b- Ik 

12 z«0« ^ „ +, 

5.110 xm 1016 174* 18 
1 174 1M2 17-32 9-16 
_ 7 10V* 1016 181*+ I* 

73 10 734 1*4* 1*4* 144*— 16 
IU 24 25 2416 25 

M *. S*_ 23 21 2} +1 


80 

.16 
32 
1.12 
Pf 2 


_il 38 717 3146 20** 3146+ lb 

" U + V* 


280 


5311 30 15V* 1416 ._ . ._ 

1358 99 134* UU. 1316—4* 

13*4 40 IBVh IU* 181* 

7.113 17* V 154* 154*+ 1* 

88 7 23 241* 25 + 4* 

1J W 274* 2*46 2716 

73 7 289 m 3316 3346+ 1* 

12. 9113746 371* 3746+ 46 

IT* 30H 38 38 — 1* 

4312 512 4*4* 4* 461*+ 1* 

*3 207 77 7*1* 77 +1 

85 7 3* 1846 1016 1144+ f* 

1L 8 13* 304* 2046 

88 3 712 15-1* I* 15-14 
49 7 5455 491* 4146 491*+ VI 

9 1 XB 335 335 

It (130 35 3(46 35 + 4* 

28 4 111 114V* 117 +14* 


1946 131* Bcrimoo 
42 imBkrinn 
2*1* 164* Baxter 82 
374* 2016 BaldU • 88 
1M *1 BkfU pf 206 
254* 1446 BallCC 1 
32V6 2»BalfyAU 80 

30»* 31 y» BaltOE 284 
39 30 BaH pfB4J0 

2W6 1446 BanCal U0 
91* 51* BanTx nJO 

J4 W+ Bandas 90 
294* 11 BangP 80 
414* 34 BanP pf 2 
5046 3M*BkNY 3L40 

231* 1316 BfeofVd 183 
2446 154* BnfcAm US 
W* tm BkARty 360 
<31* 2516 Bank Tr 285 
s 16V* BXTr pfXSD 

35 ISit. Sta r pf 483 

141* 54* -Samar .18 

+R6 264* BardCR J6 

194* lllkBornGp A0 

0016 1846 Barnet 180 
33 23 Barm pi2JB 

20 IMr BcrrvWr M} 

«* M 

SI 33HBau*ch 1J6 
49 29 Baxm- M 

TO* 64* Bay Fin 
214* 171* BarSfG 382 

36 2* Bean no i 

241* 1646 BeafPd 1J0 
45 33 Beat pf 381 

504* 36 BeonO L10 
J4» 34* Baker 
31 171* BetcnPt 

7» SMBekkiH 
274* 1*46 BelHoW 
184, 134* Belllnd 
171* 1316 BHCd 
334* ZHhBemta 
77 45 BemHx 

1551* 93 Bend* 

59 3816 Band* 

gj| “^BrnfCp 

£ S _ 

1816 144* Banef 
71* 316 Beneta 
0 2t*Berkev 

Sm «8» 

3*46 1816 Beverly 

37 151* SlflThr 

1*16 13 BtackO 

s. asssss* 

274* 15 Boeing 
371* TO6 BoiseC 
TO 6 3646 Barden 
331* 22 Borew 
Mb 2 Bormns 

sa BOS Ed 288 

*a 5616 Bote pram 
. SS 7* Bate PI-1.I7 
114* 94*BeoE prlAt 
SS*BrteSt 1 86a 
7046 5046EintfM 
74 54 BnlM 

2*4* 17V*BrttPt 
<71* n* Brack 
1*» 174 BrckwY 
291* 21 BkvUG 
S 1* BkUG 
31 244* BkUG 

194* 12 BWKSh 
504* 2*16 BwnGp 
4* 241* BwnPer 

7> Ml* Bmiwfe 
45 34 Bi-lfltlW 

21(6 1016 BacyEr 
1M6 716 Bundy 
W 14 BunfeTH 
» 17 Buniad 

5W* 34(6 BrlNItl U2a 
5K 44* BrIHo piJ5 
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3J2 
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2 
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PfSUO 


J3 

1 


92 
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9* 
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1 
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11J2 


X10 
Pf 2 

i9 

va 
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Pf247 

Pf395 
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1 

1 

180 
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2.14 
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25S 15! S' 1 ",. 

vtr WtbBumdy m 
AOM t 38 BUJTDll 2JO 


2* 7 64 TO6 1846 19 — H 

U 61750 254* MS, 254*+ 4* 

H” 0 W* 191* 1916+ 16 

i j h » ao"+i* 

5+13 4 24 22 2216+ 16 

3 31 UM »*+ M 

s isr a is^- m 
+ * 

58 31779 04* 39 4146 +34* 

12. 48 314* 211* 314*— M 

» 1 0»V* 351* 354%+ to 

2761 169 7(6 64* 646 

1JMXST3 42 411* 43 +116 

39 It in* (SI* Uto 
39 9 <74 2816 2746 28 

78 2 121* 321* 32K— to 

2.1 13 436 194* 191* 1916 
67 f IN M j SV* 

39M 418 4116 29 41U+2M 

18 19 sn 4816 464* 474*+ UA 

105 30 101* 101* 10M- to 
It 6 12 214* Zlto SI to— I* 

33 W 121 304* 304* 304* 

*3 01231 23 2216 2T + to 

79 22 43 42 43 + 16 

2512 609 441* 431* 4416— M 

67 54* 316 516+ to 

39 * 470 224* 2234 ZH*— 4% 

39 a 28 *M 54* 6M+ U 

X5 9 877 U2B 2646 2746+ 4* 
011 17 18 1746 174*— M 

144 1646 164* M4*-to 
49 , 12U334* 33M 3346+ to 
4314 833 7446 754* 7*46+1 
19 ' 1 154 154 154 —4 

69 19 5BV* 571* fiSto+i 

563 25 241* 25 + 16 

7(13216 3346 3244+ 46 
1130 U34V* 33to 23M— 'to 
HXuIMIW 110 +11 
8M0 I8V6 U 1116+ 1* 
H4 64* 6 <16+ 16 

* a* 441 4tb 44 

1+14 610 231* 221* 21 

5+ 1455 184* 174* 18M+ % 
1.130 260o37M 35k* 37to+2 

38 9 371 2216 214* 22+1* 
3+ U 230 341* 341* 344*+ to 

23 71* TV* 7Rt+ to 

4814 357 151* 151* 1546+ 16 
U 6 Mu3X1* 2Sto 2S4*+ to 
2810 44 43M. 421* +21*+ to 
53 12 138 3646 »to 36to+2 
Stic 172 U321* 3116 311*+ 1% 

EiSS SS SSOJt 
MfZ&SS St SKi* 

2311 75 64* <4* «H+ to 

12 7 89 M 231* 34 

11 Z20 *8 68 68 

12. 14 94* 94* 94*+ to 
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. Seeks Cut in Trade Concessions l 


Page 1' 


;; • By Tom Heneglian 

' • ’ tourers 

; GENEVA — The United Slates 
.has proposed North-South negoti- 
ations to diminate some of the tar- 


week at a closed-door meeting pre- 
paring for a conference in Geneva 
next month of trade ministers 
from the 87 members of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 


the generalized system of prefer- 
ences, a system of low or zero tar- 
iffs developed states have conced- 
ed to the Third World since 1970. 


lifT concessions developing coun- Trade. 

P r ?.P < ? al , to* already been 


-t/ialized world, trade diplomats 
‘ said here. Monday. 

* P lan call* for higher 

tariffs in developed countries for 
goods from fast-mowing states 
such as Brazil and Taiwan, and at 
•the same time lower trade barriers 
in developing countries for im- 
ports from industrialized coun- 


widely criticized by Third Worid 
states as one-sided. 


-hies, the diplomats said. 

' They said that the United States 
.made the proposal formally Iasi 


Males — me so-cauea newly mails- , UI in ™ wouia dc under pressure 
trialized countries — have become ' n die bilateral negotiations to low- 
mature competitors in certain sec- P - dieir often prohibitively high 
tors and no longer deserve some of import barriers and increase’ access 
ihe trade concessions granted them their markets Tor goods from the 
when tfadr industries were starting, industrialized world. 


UJ5. officials say that these 
countries should be removed from 


Strike, Loss Increase 
Gloom at Caterpillar 


U.S. exports to developing coun- 
tries have risen from $7 billion in 
1961 to $89 billion in 1981, more 
than total of U.S. exports to West- 
ern Europe and Japan. Developing 
countries buy almost 4Q percent of 
all the manufactured goods the 
United States exports. 

U-S. officials have stressed in 
private that, given the growing 
mood of protectionism in the 
United Sta tes . Congress is unlikely 
to again ratify the generalized sys- 
tem of preferences when the agree- 
ment expires late 1983 if there are 
no concessions. 

Third Worid diplomats reject 


(Continued from Page 15) 
insisted that Caterpillar provoked 
the strike. He warned that the 
company “could be playing with 
fire** and that the outcome? of die 
strike, the second since Lee L. 


Morg an became chairman m late 
1977, may be as devastating to 


1977, may be as devastating to 
.Caterpillar as a six-month' strike 
-was for a weakening International 
Harvester three years ago. 

'Caterpillar built up huge stocks 
before the strike. At the end of the 
-second quarter, inventory stood at 


id quarter, inventory • 
billion, $500 miluoi 


cent from its customary range of 
20 to 30 percent Larger interest 
expense along with increased de- 
preciation costs have hammered 
Caterpillar's profits this year. 

To limit the fallout from the 
higher debt Caterpillar has 
trimmed capital expenditures by 
$150 milli on this year and plans 
another $1 75 million cut next year. 
The cutbacks will delay construc- 
tion on an automated parts distri- 
bution plant and a training center 
here. Both are kev dements of the 


n more *- company’s 


.than a year earlier. d activity 

1 Some analysts say the inventory “What 
buildup was a gross miscalculation now,” ] 

-of the market's strength rather whether 
‘ than a planned increase for a P aat y “ 
.strike. At the beginning of the t ™® 3111 
•year. Caterpillar had been expect- rflC01 
mg a sales increase. At midyear it ■ Metfin 
. hoped that sales would stabilize at A fed 
20 percent below those of last year. nag ^K jaic 
.The bottom fell out in August, UAW tc 
however, and sales are now 40 per- 27, The . 

. cent off last year’s pace. from Pec 

*- Caterpillar wants a reduction in met sin? 
-the paid holiday and vacation tmn» the sessic 
■ that each union member gets a a federal 
.year. The company is offering a 9- negotiations, 
•percent raise over three years, say- 
mg that (he labor cost gap with 
‘Japanese workers must be nar- 
rowed. The company says Cater- 

-pillar employees earn about $20 an Bwew 
hour, including benefits, almost 
Twice the compensation of Jap a- Trance 
nese workers. CieGi 

. But (he union says the company prSSwi . 
-offered a Ksi of 74 “give-backs,” 
including big reductions in the fTEMnent 
cost-of-uving allowance, and has United S 
refused to open ihe books as other America 
troubled compani es have done fJSfigF 
when, they sought concessions pngjm.JZl 
from the UAW. “If they want con- " 

cessions they’ll have to open their gJSSS" 
books,” Mr. O'Connor said. stnrai.7. 

Many union members fear that Amer. h 
concessions will not save jobs that RmmSSu!!*- 
are being lost txr labor-saving ma~ 
chin cry. tnwyn 

Critics of Caterpillar also point So m*?,! '" 
to die purchase of Harvester's in- /SinSEw i 
dustriaj turbine engine arid com- Amer.tfo 
pressor TiuSmess.' Mauay analysts 
said over a year ago That CaterpiV- .KoKE.7.7. 
lar paid too much for Harvester’s 
Solar division when it shelled out — 

$505 milli on in borrowed cash. nrSm-~ 


ductivity. 

“What investors want to know 
now,” Mr. Blanton said, “is 
whether they’ll fill up their idle ca- 
pacity in any reasonable length of 
time and whether their maxgins 
wifi recover to previous peaks.” 

■ Mediator Calls for Talks 

A federal mediator has called 
negotiators for Caterpillar and the 
UAW to resume bargaining Ocl 
27, The Associated Press reported 
from Peoria. The two sides Jbiad not 
met since the strike started, and 


worsened with the recession. 

Singapore and Hong Kong, they 
also argue, have no more trade 
barriers to lower, while the high 
trade deficits and external debts of 
such countries as Brazil and Mexi- 
co rule out any chance that they 
will substantially loosen their im- 
port guidelines. 

Diplomats from developing 
countries say they would prefer to 
focus at the GATT meeting on 
specific Third Worid grievances 
such as the need for further liberal 


the session will mark the first time ization in trade in tropical prod- 
a federal mediator has entered the acts. 


GATT members 
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Revenue and profits, n mflfions, are in local currencies unless otherwise indicated. 
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That acquisition and the financ- 
ing of the inventory buildup have 


pushed the company’s short-term 
debt up to more than $900 tnOlion, 
compared with $357 mfllkm in 
July I98h Solar’s sales are weak 
because of the decline in oil and 
gas drilling, its main market. But 
Caterpillar concedes that, in addi- 
tion, expanding on borrowed man- , 
ey in the face of a declining tractor j 
market was probably not the most 
prudent thing to do. 

“When we made the decision to 
increase debt to acquire Solar no 
one figured that business would 
fall off the way it did,” Mr. New- 
house said. “Now we’re borrowing 
money just to operate.” 

The company’s debt-to-capital- 
izaiion ratio has risen to 45 per- 
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Allis Loses 
$ 63.5 Million 
In 3d Quarter 
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Revenue — 
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Compiled by Oar Staff From Despatches 

MILWAUKEE — Allis- 
Chalmcrs Corp. lost $633 million 
in the third quarter, bnnging the 
nine-month total loss to $76.7 mil- 
lion, the diversified equipment 
maker said Monday. 

It said a similar loss is expected 
in the. fourth quarter because of 
additional production shutdowns 
at its agricultural equipment 
plants. 

In August, the company- said it 
expected to report a major loss 
from 19S2 operations due to these 
giant closings, as well as further 
operating losses- expected in its 
material handling equipment busi- 
ness for the rest of the year. 

The company shut down pro- 
duction at agricultural equipment 

plants for extended periods of the 
third quarts to reduce inventories 
due to soft retail demand. This re- 
sulted in sales to dealers dropping 
more than 70 percent from the 
1% 1 third quarter, it said. 

’ The' third quarter sales Tell to 
^33839 million from $517.74 mD- 
lion a year earlier, when the com- 
pany earned $7.89 million. . The 
nine-month sales slipped to $1,253 
billion from $1,596 billion a year 
ago, when there was a profit of 
$17.34 mfliion. 

David C Soon, the company’s 
chairman^ died the poor global 
market for farm machinery as the 
main cause of the decline. 
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Swiss Trade Deficit Widens 




Renter/ 

BERN — The Swiss trade deficit 
totaled $31.8 mil li nn Swiss francs 
($409.1 million) in ‘ September, 
compared with 779.8 million in 
August and iWl.5 million in Sep- 
tember 1981, the federal Customs 
Office said Monday. 
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and pay tariffs somewhere be- 
tween the this level and the rate 


tween the this level and the rate 
paid by industrialized countries. 

Poorer countries would continue 
trading under tariffs of the gener- 


The proposal said, “Developed 
countries nave a suong desire to 
expand their trade with developing 
countries, which represent their 
largest growth market, but are ex- 
periencing growing frustration 
with the import barriers." 


agreed lo this during the 1973- 
1979 Tokyo Round of Trade Ne- 
gotiations. but few steps have been 
taken. 

Switzerland has come forward 
with its own proposal, which is 
similar to the U.Sl proposal but 
differently argued. 

Swiss officials say many of the 
stronger developing countries have 
already lost some of their general- 
ized system of preferences privi- 
leges and find iheir exports re- 
stricted by protectionist measures. 

One Swiss proposals calls for 
GATT lo set a new tariff rate for 
newly industrialized countries and 
lay down rules for developing 
countries wanting to negotiate new 
trade concessions with the indus- 
trialized world. 


R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc 


through a wholly owned subsidiary has acquired 
by a tender offer and subsequent merger 


W. German Profits 


Heublein, Inc. 


Expected to Fall 


TV Associated Press 

FRANKFURT — West German- 
1982 corporate earnings .will be 
steady to lower on average in com- 
parison with 1981 levels, according 
to a study released Monday by 
Berliner Handels und Frankfurter 
Bank. It said cost-cutting measures 
by the 40 companies surveyed 
could not fully compensate for 'the 
sluggish economy, which caused 
broad declines in orders this year. 

The bank said chemical firms, 
heavily dependent on orders from 
other industry sectors, were espe- 
cially vulnerable 10 a decline in 
profits, though Schering's earnings 
are not expected to change. 

Steady to higher 1982 results 
were forecast for machine makers. 
The per share earning * of the auto- 
maker V olkswa genwerke are fore- 
cast to fall to less than halve of the 
25 Deutsche marks in 1981. But 
Daimler- Benz should end the year 
with an unchanged profit figure, 
according to the bank. 


The undersigned acted as financial advisor to R.J. Reynolds Industries, Inc. 
in this transaction and as Dealer Manager of its tender offer. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


October 13. 1982 
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Bavarian 


drive and friendliness can help 
you conquer new markets. 



Bavaria, our home, has a long tradition 
in international trade, and from this base we 
have built our reputation as foreign trade 
banking experts. 

We are one of the largest universal banks 
in West Germany, and appreciated for our 
flexibility and friendliness. And we know our 
market well. 

This professional experience guarantees 
you the best possible service and advice. 


Our full range of modem facilities includes: 

• Professional documentation and rapid 
payment transfers (S.W.I.ET.) 

• Export-import financing packages 
•Client-oriented foreign exchange operations 
•Advice on seeking new trading partners 

• Easy access to foreign markets through our 
international presence and connections. 

Get in touch and put one of Germany’s top 
universal banks to work for you. 


Y Bayerische Landesbank 


In te r na tional Banking with Bavarian Drive and Friendliness 


Girozentrale 


Ceniral Office: Bnenner Slrasse 20. flOOO MOnchon 2. Tel: (89) 21 71-OVfelei'; 5286270, Cables Bayern bank Munich Bfanctier. 
London, Tel 726-6022; N?w\bfk.feL: 310-9800; Singapore. 1eL- 2 22 69 25. Subsidiary; Bayeosdhc Landesbank Iniornanr taiS p , 
LiMembaurg, Tel . 475911-1. Representative Ottces: Toronto, feL: 862-8840. Vienna. 'M: 663141; Johannesburg. Tsl, 838 16 1 £, 
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Monday’s NYSE Closing Prices 

Tables inclmie the nationwide prices up to the dosing on Wall Street. 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1982 
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MMh LOW Stock Dlw YhL P.'E MM Utah Lev* K5?5% 

u D ? ■& 'Z «t: a 
1£J0 3 U% 1® lST“** 

UMJ 1^ BS \S* JJ5 

jssi^a 

« a ist 

MM ]» 5% j2 

4i s e a & i^h 

£0 19 79W a% ISIS 

£0 9 334 20*6 101? IP' — 1* 

«7 S' r £ -?*** 

4 . 11 0% < J 

44 * 'S ’is 

“as ail 

«;s’ f igf? 

ash ” ini ii% int* it 

a 5 3 J2* »2 u5i b 

72 3*60 3 jZ !? 

i 'is •x ■st s 

".U'SSiSS 

4.140 41ul91k nu »S?i£ 

8” v. T St L £ : § 

£721 3 5% 5(6 W6* ^ 

yjss gt 

2a 7< 14 % 2 * 

11 13 U% 13*6 IMfc+rt 


39U 12*6 Gwan B 
4% S’- ChrtM 
M T06.CWRW 

»i 13*6 ChfID 

17 7H CWttn 

Wli 8 C lrcJK 
3i% 20%airRu 
M% 17 civ Gas 
27, 17% Clorml 
4% S CtarkC 
W* 9%Ctornt 

M% A CUdov U> 
at. s%Conu .14 
4916 24 Combi fl JO 
.21% IJKConwU s <0 
12*6 16 ComA 0114} 
• 5*6 KhComdrC 
7% 4 Ctsmpo 
7% 4% ComoD 
3« mCflioCn 
<% J% ConcdF 
24% ikenkt 
4% 3*6 Candy 
30% IHlCanrH 
4*6 3U6C0d»t 
3*. 116 Conq 
17 ll>) CanracV 
I3*i 7ls Canrov 
M*1 5% CORSOG 
2 HConOG n 
W 13% CamRf JO 
11% «'-6 ContMil 
4% SikCarsKfei 
37*6 B+h CoraLb .14 
1 IMA % Courted ■ 44c 
9(6 3% Crwfnf 
.5% 2%CrstFo 10c 
to% 86, Cromd JIH 
SK'-. 3BV Cross s l.W 
1W6 1 CwnCP JOO 
17V. ftoCwCPB JOo 
» 14VSOMCP 0(1.92 
5*6 413 Crown! .141 

30(6 5*. CrulcR JA 

241) «6 Cry- to J4 

25*6 II >6 Cubic S 

33*4 20% Curtice t.40 

15% SHCuMEn 
13-16 '* Cyprus 

13% 1U6CtW pflJO 


Pf.n 

MO 

■ 

JO 

J4 

2 

1 

M8i 

Si 


J* 


521 


wf 

<0 

JO 


Jlf 

nJ2e 


5W 2% DWG 
14% 4*6Do(«E 

.5% 316 Damon 
11% 5% Damson 

*% I gona wl 

27 3316 Dams pi 175 

284, 15t6Datand JO 

B*> 4%Dotrm n 

5 2 Da Rom 

»S 1% Decoral 
19*6 14 Del Lob 40 

12*6 KMDIVal n 143 

10% 6Ti Defend n 

4% 3 Desonj 

17- 10*6 DavICD 

33% 7*4 DhalcoR 

42(6 23 DIHord 40 

3% 15-UDkUes 


1Z 4 172 2H sw M,, _ 

» 11% 11 ll% + 

12 135 1*6 0% L ‘ 

M. 19 SSk st. &+a 

M8 340 u39 SB 19 4.<v 
X 137 IV. ns 8 i'£ 

ni i js a v 

15 7 a 17% ins ink 
U 7 49 13% reu re5+ 1, 

,a 7 ,B ? *« a 

” 443 Sl6 14 l«k+ £ 

■* 7 2 4u4 ?£ *\z -ars 


^ (Continued on Page 19) 


low settle. Cite, i 


Grains 


U.S. Futures Prices 


i 

of 1 


MO 

1 

140 

£74 


£40 

33 

48 

JO 

-OS 

■ -76 
M3 
£80 
a 
-J6 


pKSO 
1 JO - 
01J4 

PI 

34 


0f£87 

£13 

JOb 

3 

JB 

£16 

JS 

JO 

£04 

1J0 

0(140 


£13 


JO 

MO 

JO 


0IB1J7 

PfC+50 


if 7 "* W 54*4+ % 

>!■ 4U27W 2216 22*6+ *6 

.fiiJ 8 C Bfc* 

>530 1738 110 lists no 

JtoHW to% 1016 10%i (2 

9 4.2 St S*%+ % 
iSli M 25 S! ^J + w 

“ 7,1 to 2S 24% 24%+ (6 

& fit 

BD 2 BU 23V. 23W+ 16 
• 7 2% 396 2*6— 16 

..to *4 17 14% «%+ % 

61 14 27 53*6 S3 52 % 

tfVwyaasM 
g|j u !s: j r Tit 
° s k % a ^ssi s 

“to « J1 39% 41 ilif 


to 50 57% 58 

jJ 33>J 

“ ^ 6 1 » s a: s t\ 

3L4 9 274 1 7 lSI ^v. Z 

’ii 4 'n T iF^+5* 
g T£ ?k±S 

to { }4% 14% 14(6— % 

»«*£ u |g a a+vb 

U7 ^ 26*6— fa 

“ 3 3T* 1«% 14% iStl % 
11 J JJ 22? SS> 31 % 

Mtoiffi 3K S5 giC'Z 

54 9 71 25*6 35(6 2516— fa 
1414 3316 21% a +lfa 


1.12 

J4 

£34 

PtAJB 

PtlM 

0I2J1 


MO 


M% 39%WPoiP 
»4 1916 VWPtP 

'S? L W * ,OT 

7*6 3*6 WnAlrL 
19% BWWAJr 
1Pk 7UWCNA 
50%WPOCI 
fPM 25(6 wunlon MO 
188 54(6 WStUn p(440 

121 48% WnUn p(4J0 

;S?wun (ton Iff 
19% 15% WUT1 0054 
38(6 21%WestaE 1JD 
24(6 14% Waive I JO 

IS 35iS5? rr pfZK 

49*6 37*4 Wcyr pr4J0 
47% 2Uk WheeiF ljw 
.43 31*6 WltelF PM.I2 

« »^WJWIF 01 2 
3216 12% WlwlPtf 
40 33% WhPtt pf f 4 

34 3B WhPK pf 3 
«V6 22 WlllrW' MO 
»% 22% White 150 
» 31*6 White pic 3 

B(4 1216 WMHil - 
41% 18 WMttak 
7% 3 WloMdl 
30*6 13% William 
1W6 MMInE 
W% 4% WllxbrO 
48 28(6 WbiDx 

18% 2*6 WVxrtHj 

5 SfaWIntorj 
»6 14% WIsEP 
79% 40% WUE 
47% 52% WlsE 
22W 19 WicG 
»% imwtacPL 
a I794WUCPS 
27 20HWNC0 
■9% lKSWotvrtV 
31 14*6 Womef 

»% 16*6 Wood Pt 
2% IMS WWwth 
38 22% Wotw 

4% l%WrtdAr 
41% 29(6 Wrlgly 
,7*6 2*4 Wufitxr 
?% 4% WvtoLb 
11% 7% Wvty 

21% 11% Wynns 


'I-. J *2 Ink 18% 1B%+ (6 

*2* S Mk 34% 34(6 

i« « ’Si Tl** 

J28 563 39% W6 39%+ % 

5 41 43 43 — u, 

MI2 J62U4M4 44% 45%+% 

u.3 s ja '& xfct 

£8154 1443 25*4 34% 24(6+1*6 
to *200 Bfa Bfa SV6— fa 

_V, 4 M 24% 28 +1% 

“ 7 30 37*6 37% 37*6—% 
22 11 44 44 44 + *i 

£1141401 37*6 34% D%+% 
10. 8 44 27*6 27 27%— % 

£011 3*7 B Ufa n*6+ (6 
AJ 2 40 <0 40 +1 

J*r 7 W 2M6 ' W« .3096+ % 
L5M29I5 43*4 42V. 43*6+*% 
L117 S 43*4 43% 43*- 
23 4 U n. 9 W6+ % 

34 4 3*6 3% 

„ • »• W 71* B%+1 

^ 7J«2% M** 37%+ % 
&« S 489 28% 38 28*6+1 

UI? 2S 38% 29 + Vi 

it m S5 SP S! 4 t”*— % 

1 M ?W6 21*6+1*4 

, to 111037% 37% 37%—% 
“ 7 « JE* 31% 31W— fa 

“ » ’2 ’a «a 
u H *ss * 

»I34B01^W 44% 51*4+5fa 

S 't&MVBm 

to » «6 9% 9% 

11 *1(20 19*6 20 + % 

H 2"£ 3S i St »b+i 

S ’,71 2M* 25% 25% — fa 
3J281U1 34*4 106 34fa+ % 

f? ^5 IS* 1* *£*+ ** 

9.1 <2 4916 40% 49fa+ fa 

**» «£ ^4 37*6 K*+ % 

9J 22 42*6 42 42 + fa 

£1 7 38% 3816 38%— *6 

® If 4 IS? “ ta+ to 

17. JM 34 35% 35% 

17. (220 29*6 29V. 29*6+ *6 

417 Mfa 34% 37*4+1 
£113 140 29% 2916 29*6+%’ 
9J 1 32*4 32*6 32*6— % 
>JK<J3m 32% 3316+ % 

ei? 518 2 ’Sf Stt 2 3 + to 

“to am 17% 17% 17*4+ % 

T TV S 

“ii « «% 4SW 45(6-1 
42 sw 10 9% 10 + (6 

_ 9 4% 4% 4% 

7J 71415 25 34 74*4— 16 

to 1*00 79 TB 78^1 
1£ Zl80 47 <7 <7 + % 

to 2 T2V. 22(6 22(6+ fa 
7J 7 110 28% 28 28(6+ *6 

8J 8 a 34% 24% SS . 
7.1 6 115 25(6 25 2516— fa 

H35 17*6 1716 17*4+ % 

M 14 *49 29% 29% 2916+ (6 
£011 324 24fa 22% 24(6+1*6 
7' 412353 K% 24% 2Sfa 
“ U 3W 3S 3S%+ fa 

? § T.4&X2 

^ 3? a r- 

- _ 24 192 10% 10 10 - % 

M _ *■-’ I U 14% 1416 14%+ fa 
— ’ A — r — 7 — 

.3 7J 65405 39 37 38*4+216 

u 33 15 anulVfa 17% 19(6 +v2 

£4 9 4B 23% 23 23%- % 

H ...J IS? 18% 18% +116 

^2 41428 18% 17% 1SM+ % 

JM IS iH? 49*6+1 

“w « s? 24*4 25%+ % 

£2 7 223 35(6 34 25(6+1% 


WHEAT 

5JQ0 lx. nAtlmoa; doHan iwr busttsl 
Dec 3J» 3.10% 103 xaifa — J04*b 

----- 337% 339% 332 , JOTS —04*6 

MOV 3J6% 338% Ml% 331*4 — J4W 

£ 3S%ag*SSS£K^BS 

^.(aftifal^ £48% £4116 343% JQ% 
Prev doYB open im 41789, up 574. 

CORN 

£880 to mMnna; dollars per (Natal 
Dec 2J0 2J2W £19% £30 —boss 

234 237 234 234% — JJI 

Mav £45 £47% I44*u ia loi 

£ffl% 2^ 2^ =2!fa 

^.sotenai^^ ** 

Prew doYsopan Ut I283ia ud£107. 

SOYBEANS 

MOO bu mWimim; dollars per batbei 

ISr ¥?. fHto 531 531*4 — JM 

■Jon 147 5 lS 2 3L4A ltf>4 — nx 

MOT S40 544*4 539% 540*6 — 34 

MOV 533 £77% £71% £71*6 —M 

Jul 539% £84% £79 £79W — J»% 

£? 5% 

P^v.saJnsjy^* 1 535 
Praw da Y*S OPWI IM 7BA2B oh 384. 

SOYBEAN MEAL 
UOUns; dollars per 6 m 

Oct lSUK) 15+ro 15X00 15100 —inn 

Dec IgJO 158J0 157.00 iu -JS 

J?" 15930 M0J» IWMt 15940 —130 

M°r 14100 16380 MOJO 16230 ZlJo 

May 16+00 16540 M+00 16430 —MO 

J|0 14668 16780 M6JM 16680 — IJO 

s ^!SS^3^z^ 

“cw.sousiaai’r® T44J ° 16450 
PravdaVs oaen bit 4£84£ all 92£ 


Ooob Hloh law sema dm. 


^JSSHM^LERS 
MUM %■; cads oeru 
No open canfnxts. 


Foou 


MAINE POTATOES 
sojoo i%i esats per n>. 

Nov £44 144 

W 430 630 — _ 

Mar 633 4J3 in 

Apr 7JW 7JE 440 

EM- sales 834. Pmv. sates 526- 

Prev dovs apM im 3A8A, on £ 

COFFEE C 

J7800 Us.; cent! per lb. 

Doe lJ9.ro I40JO 1J985 14035 

Mar 


531 538 -J» 

£20 430 

6.02 —J4 

£74 —39 


+J7 


Oct. 18 

Ophi Hloa low settle Cba. 


Oct <7580 47580 47&5D 47580 +640 

Dec 47£00 4SQMI 473JI0 48340 +£40 

Ml 487.10 49180 487.18 49180 +£40 

APT 499 JO 49940 49940 49940 +M o 

Jun S04S0 50830 30*80 50830 +640 

Aua _ 51680 5)680 5MJ0 5)680 +640 

Prev. sales 47406 
Prow day’s o«n Inti 19 JM£ ad NL 


Financial 


asr* 


Us; doOors per 180 lbs. 

Ocl 17.10 17.13 I7J1 17JH — JS4 

One 1735 1733 17.14 17.19 — J» 

J?" 1738 1783 I73S 1734 —11 

Mar 1730 17 JS 17.70 1733 —80 

May lacs tore mm i£0s —84 

IJ30 1845 1£3B MUO 

Sa K'i iu \bm . Z» 

Prow, solas 8866 - ,aX7 - 05 

Prev day's ooen lot 4£07£ off 208. 

OATS 

«M bu mbdmotn; daltaB PerUislMM 
ES5 -49 181 149 149% +80% 

mSC J-25? Ml!? H*to M0*6 +81fa 

May 149% 149(6 U7U 147*6 +8fffa 

130 +JI0% 

• • 130 +J»% 


1K80 13675 13535 13439 —02 

7~» 12935 12935 lto30 129.18 +81 

Jul 12435 12435 12XA) 13L30 —83 

Sen 12130 12130 120.95 rea.9B ' ** 

Dsc 11080 1 1080 1ULO0 1I7JM 

Mar H680 11600 11480 11538 

Prow, sales £310. 

Prev day's open Int 9.1*6. oh 1U. 

SUGAR-WORLD 11 
112888 Us.; cants per U. 

Jpi 

Mar £95 

MOV 735 

Jul 780 

5 S 7X1 

Oct 882 

Mar 

Estsgles 2J3£ Prev. sales 5406 
Prev daVs ooen Int 47869, up 749. 

COCOA 

ip metric ions; 5 per ton 

!»7 1518 1470 1483 —40 
ISW 1408 1544 1574 —27 
1434 1A4S 1620 1428 —19 
!£* 1474 1473 1448 —19 
1721 1723 ins 1708 —19 
17C7 I7A7 1744 1758 -19 


7.10 

69S 

•20 

789 

73* 

724 

728 

780 

7 89 

780 

780 

782 

721 

612 

789 

613 



920 


+38 

—.12 


+.17 
+ 35. 
+32 
+30 
+.18 
+32- 
+32 


Dec 
Mar 
May 
Jul • 

Sen 
Dec 

Prev. sales 2416 
Frew da Vs open m 19.15£ up 316 

ORANGE JUICE 
t£888 Rrs^ cent* per to 

NOV 124.00 12110 12130 12450 +JS 

Jan 17650 12610 12650 125.95 +1.10 

MOT 12618 127.50 125.9S 127N1 +135 

MOV 127-50 12988 12730 12845 +140 

Jul 129-55 12935 12985 12930 +140 

13180 13180 1J180 13130 +30 

Prev. sates 499. 

Prow day's open lot £5«£ up £ 


+J0 

+31 

+34 

+33 

+33 

+31 

+.17 

+.U 


us t. bills 
51 mutton; pt* of uo pet 

Dec 92J4 9344 92.14 9243 

Mar 9131 9134 9139 9lS 

90.9S 9039 90.96 
Sao 5*050 9030 9X48 

Dec 9035 9044 9030 9045 

Mur 9035 «JS JSS mS 

98.17 90.17 90.17 90J4 

ptSv. Bales 17426^"’^ 91,0 m,B 
.Prey (to vs open int 47393. ud4£ 

GNMA 

SI8M08 pria ; pts A Usds oHM pci 
Dec 47-24 <8-7 <7.]| M4 

Mar 47-16 67-24 47*1 47-25 

Jun 674 67-21 47-5 67-10 

Sop 47-7 67-21 67-5 47-19 

Dec 47-11 47-22 <7-4 67-20 

Mar 47-11 47-25 674 *7-22 -r — 

Jun <7-10 <7-23 <7-10 <7-34 +23 

8g» <7-10 £7-23 <7-10 67-24 +3, 

<7-12 67-30 67-U <7-28 

Mar 47-28 67-28 67-20 6700 

Jun <7-10 48 47-10 48 

Prev. sales £256 
Prev daVs open Int 42329. oH 449. 

US TREASURY BONDS 
tB Pd-SUMOOlPtS* 33Mb ol 188 PCtJ 
Dec 74-14 77-11 74-13 77-9 

75-23 74-18 75-21 76-15 +1-3 
75-15 7+7 75-14 7+5 +M 


+ 20 
+ 21 
+ 20 
+ 20 
+ 21 
+ 23 


Open Hist, Low sum coo. 
FRENCH FRANC 
« gf imu 1 point 4040*4 8089801 

DjC .U8M .13030 .13710 .13750 -75 

Prw. sales 26 -WS8 -W 

Prev day Y ooen IM M4£in>ao. 

GERMAN MARK 

I pm- mark i I NM equals 8880(1 

□SC 4003 4064 3*89 3992 

Mar MSX MSJ1 M24 .4021 -3 

Jan 400 

Preu. mods 5.948- 

Prew da V* open Ini 12336 on IS. 

JAPANESE YEN 

Spervea; 1 peMMaatsMJsaan 

•s sgfflJSK:; 

Prev. sales £34£ *079* +j 

Prev dovs open im I3JD7 ,up1M. 

SWISS FRANC 

8 per (rone; 1 point NHbgm 


Doc 

Mar 

Jun 


■SK -SI2 ■fS 5 *** ~3 . 

.4782 .4715 A735 47« —4 
A850 4850 A845 Allies 

i[ND .r.|8< 

Prev, sates £669. 

Prow dcrVs ooen tat (SJEtoafisn. ' 


Industrials 


(25 
+ 24 
+ 22 


+ 1-4 


75-13 7+5 75-13 7+3 

7+17 7+5 75- IS 7+3 

75-14 7+4 75- 16 76-1 

75-30 7+6 7+20 7+5 

7+28 7+4 75-28 7+6 

7+34 7+7 75-24 7+7 

7+30 7+8 7+30 7+8 

7+5 7+9 7+5 7+9 


Metals 


JO! 

Sep . . 

Prev. solos 701. 

Prev daVs ooen Int 6203. off at 


Livestock 


£40 

MO 

nAD 

MS* 

£40 

.121 

S1J4 

PfWO 

PI7.75 

PC2J5 

£34 

£12 

MO 


UO 

pojo 


1440 

.MX 


CATTLE 

4MOO tosj coots par lb. 

DO 61J0 6180 6040 4085 —185 

Dee <225 6£40 4125 62.12 —43 

Fen S£7D 4080 40.10 6057 —AS 

Apr MUO 6JLM! flaps «U2 —JO 

-hm 4180 4180 45M3 6025 —57 

ft* S-S SS, - W WaS ■— 30 

cSt , jti° S8J0 5880 5881 —58 

Eri. MleoW JOa Prev. safes 16276 

Prev daVs open HH44277. up 56L 
raEDER CATTLE 
4J880 Ibsj cents pw lb. 

Oct 052 4752 4730 <750 — JS 

£■» <8.10 —.17 
I™. g-H ff-SO <725 —37 

MOT <730 6720 6655 64JS — J7 

APT 4690 O.II 4675 6690 Zjg 

MOV 4425 4695 4640 Mm -35 

AUO 4625 6423 4625 6632 —4S 

late 2093. Prev. m*s Mil 
Prev day's open bit 7.1 71 up 3S5. 

HOGS 

cents p+- in. 

58JU 5880 5750 5827 — 23 

. XM 5750 5665 -X 

5835 58JB 5885 5660 —50 

5425 5452 SUO 5617 

56« 5660 5420 5430 -37 

5195 56)0 5140 5100 —32 

5180 5180 5060 5060 —62 

4780 4780 4630 4730 . —22 

Prw. ante l£W3L 47,30 ~ M 

Prev da Vs octal tot 50671 up 3TL 

PORKBBLUES 

JMOOOmj cents per lb. 

Feb 8600 BUS 8285 8350 —50 

Mar 81.95 8355 BIAS 8£40 — J2 

tof 7 fi-“ 51" *J8 ^ 

Jul 7925 7925 7BJ5 7SJO -MS 

ft" SS IF 0 74jW 

«■« 49JH <985 70.10 —23 

7iun 

Prev. soles HUM. 

Prev day's open M T7riEl.oN 571 . 


—85 


+85 

+.10 


COPPER \ 

. SM08 fbs.; cents per IB. 

gef «+SB 4645 S630 4645 — 8S 

tov 66.9V 6690 6620 6620 —20 

Dec 67.40 60.40 67.10 6760 — ,V0 

JO" 4785 4885 6785 6885 —00 

Jtor 6*20 6960 6820 6825 —05 

May » JUTS 4920 70u0.i —85 

S" 7075 7140 7030 7185 —ns 

SW 7M5 7265 TUB 77.05 — J5 

Dje 7320 7658 7138 7335 — S 

'J n 74J3Q 7*J0 7UiS 14S& 

JJSr, 7SJJ0 7580 

MOV 7525 75.95 7525 7525 

ttsw" 77,40 7 ““ 

Prev day's open bit 73J7£ 

SILVER 

SjOOtnnrou cento per (rev oi 
DO m xs 10508 9798 9952 +30J 

dSc ’KwJ 1295-2 1 S J> ’SSS- 0 +30L8 

^ Snf ]2IH 10971! +3M 

Jon xnSS JKJ5 1DI '° +»* 

1222-2 3225 ^so hom +tu 

10158 10463 T028L0 W462 +193 

infifi Ini’ 4 IS 18 ,QHU +2*-3! 

18764 10744 10744 10594 +U3 

tSJ! JSS 4- * • WBJ 1 wS* +398 
I38J4 US' 4 1,044 >1964 +292 
UW8 11194 11108 11194 +392 
JJJ48 11368 11344 11344 +9J 
PTev. sales ll^! 7 ^ 0 ,U *J1 H£28 11494 +298 
Prrv dovs open Int 38893. 

PLATINUM 

SBtnnrou dollars per troy az. 

•OCt 34100 35220 34580 35420 +I3J0 

Dec .s xs wi + ,7*o 

Jan - 35180 36080 35280 365J0 +1340 

Apr 35980 37380 35780 37180 +1140 

M 2“° J77 - M +HJ28 

J* 44 ® l 74 ^ 0 38630 +11J0 

SSw.satosMINf^ 0 ”' M WTJ0 +,0JB 

Prev dovs open lot 12844. up 5£ 

GOLD 

WOtnnrojLj deltas per htoy oz. 

Oct 42880 43630 42580 43440 + 640 

NOW 43580 43580 43550^^ +6M 

fS 4SJ80 .439J8 +650 

iS ^ S0 437 J» 44630 +660 

Apr 44980 4553)0 44380 45380 +640 

Jun 45280 44180 45£00 46040 +680 

A< " - M£9> 46780 44080 46780 +640 


Jun 
San 
Dec 
Mar 
Jun 
S«P 
Dec 
Mar 

Jun 

Prev. sales <£446 
Prev davsapea tot MUaxaff 086 
HTR-TREASURY 
gWf888 prln; ph £ sms ellM ptf 

Dec 83 83-17 83-37 83-14 

Mar B2-4 82-22 82-2 &3J 

+15 Si'S 8, 31 82-4 

^Sv .ote3 J *l! ,, - a 0, - a “’• a 
Prev dovs open Ini 1 0458. oft 2M. 

CERT. DEPOSIT 
Ji mflllani Ptoof HOpct 
Dec KL»5 wjy 9085 90L78 

**“ B986 90.80 8982 *997 

<J2 SfS S-SS "40 $954 

5*0 89.12 89,12 89.12 8923 

Prev. antes 480. 

Prev dDVs open bit 9,93£ up lsi 
BURODOUARS 
UmUHon;»toefinpcl. 

Up nq 

HBpK :s? 

SB SSS5SS5 +2 


+ ii 

+ 30 
+ 30 
+ 39 
+ 38 
+ 27 
+ 26 
+ 35 


+ 34 
+ 24 
+ 35 
+ 22 


+ 34 
+87 
+36 
+33 


Oct 

Dec 

Mer 

Jun 

Sep 


Prev. soles 1J36 
Pntv day's open bit I7J56WI 111. 

BRITISH POUND 

IW pound; i POM Mueh SBM81 

g « 1-7110 1JT23 TJ0S5 MIMS 

Mar Midi MMO Ml IS Milo —5 

Prev. sate 6510. ,,71 “ 

Prev (taVS open Ini usiioff97£ 

CANADIAN DOLLAR 

5 per dir; I paint eeeafa 108881 

DOC 8115 8125 8109 8134 +23 

Mar 8091 8101 8001 8100 +21 

Jun . • ' , 8075 +27 

Prev. sates 3836 

Prev dove open bw toito aH 31£ 


Market Guide 


CMcooo Bcxird of Trade: Wheat, com. soybeans, 
■ovhean meaL sovtmei oil. oats, fresh breUtrx 
T- bonds, G NMA, to-vr Tnote% plywood, auenio 
Meramine Bakaate: Cattle, feeder cattle, 
Pool park bslfles, lumber. SAP composite Index 
New York Mercantile Exchange: Mate 
pefatanA ntottaum, heating alL Caffse, s«aar 
“ Cfl^Hwtowoto New York: coffee, edoor, 
cocoa. Canon Excbanoe, Hew York: oranae 
Itee, canon. New York Cenex: Copper, shyer, 
sold. Inn Moa eto ry Marine T-WIb. aVv 
^ uf 0 < * ,|| * ,f 8, Brtltob pound, Canadian dollar, 
■ fro nc: - Sar ninii mark. Japanese vea 
franc. Kansas C2ty Board of Trade : Value 
tew York Futures Excb. : NYSE 
composite Index. 


LUMBER 

13BM8 bd. nj t per 18% DO. IL 
NOV 142.63 )4£20 14180 14620 +2A) 

Jan I35JS 15940 15570 15671 +283 

Mar IBIS M (46» MUO +VM 

MOV 17580 17788 1 7670 1 77 JO +J3 

Jul 19640 m3 11440 18630 +£39 

Sep 11680 18600 187.90 18*80 +18B 

Nov M980 +18B 

Jan 19S80 19980 WsJn 19138 +uo 

Prev.sateMU ■ 

Prev day's aaen Inl 7.99£ up 3£ 
wsm PLYWOOD ■ 
76092sn.f6jipsrMOisn.it. 

Nov MOJO 15650 1080 1K5J0 +330 

Jan IBM 19180 14600 11980 +1» 

Mar 19280 1+600 11280 19180 +270 

MOV 19580 W7J3S (9650 1«30 

JkP 19980 20080 1T980 20080 +380 

^.mtelOl^® 08 ” 2 ^" 1 * +M# 
Prev dav^ onen Int I jteual 
COTTONS 

AMO ks.-cnb perMt. 

Dec <580 6587 4530 «flj» +381 

Mar 4745 <789 47 JI <780 +8) 

MOV <£71 4589 MUO 4084 +89 

JlH 6985 7085 4288 49.91 

Oct . 4945 <980 4940 S945 +JS 

Dec 4980 <940 <985 <980 +J» 

Prev. sate480£ 

Prev dav^ open Inf 167*0, gp 444, 

HEATING OIL " 

fl£8H gal; atnti per gal 

J* °V 10245 10650 10245 HUM +44 

Dec 10385 10480 10380 (0449 ■ +J2 

^ 1W80 JOTJH 11J2 , tf 

™ »340 »2J30 10289 +2 

S'* "43. 99.W +j_ 

W 9740 9790 97.15 9784 +JU 

MOY 0480 9EJ3S 9608 9580 +40- 

j« 9340 9140 9340 9340 ♦.% 

JSZ 9380 . 

Prev. sales 6439. 101125 

Prev daps open Int 37,739,00 86 

Stock Indexes ■ 

S6PCOMP. INDEX H - »-«• 0% 

Potato tel enrts 

. ,3 JS HJ-S mW +KB 
IiST !S2 ’2-5 >3530 13955 +115 

]U!5 13420 13,23 +i3s 

fe— imP" ,4ft3D mM ,4n25, +JJ5 

v^uragr waio, -‘* ,ML . 

points end cento 

wte- JS-S 1*^8 uuo +us " 

MOT 14690 15080 14650 15080 +401 

g KSJS3SK2iSlgS:S. 

P^.S^iBB. 140 ” U1 " ,4 “ ,5U " +Ua 
potato and cento 

2?! 2- 40 +LB 

jlST “I? BUS +185 

sj2 ffM 7145 BOAS +185. 

79 JJ 1040 7985 5085 +1JJ, 

M^r 11-25 +1 JT . 

Prev day's open Hit £300, up 76 


idkTc -■(■ ■ 
.- fa 


toc - ’;rj" 
Idn'r.M. ■ 
atttl'ji' 

nttov?, ■ 

mai t.* 

- or Jkfe:. ■ 

» htl ii.: 
' til i 
‘ sliaa 
P^r 


Commodity Indexes 


DJ. Futures 


Rowes ki sterling per metric Ion. 
Gosell In UJLdolloni per metric ten. 


U6 


ABN 
ACF HMdlns 
AKZO 

Albert Helln 
AMEV 
Amrobank 
ADom Rub 
Bosk alls 
BVG 

Buortvnonn T 

ESS r HWB 

Enrato 

Pah her 

Ghrt Brocades 

Heine ken 

H.VJL 

Hoaaavens 

K.UVL 

ttaonten 

Nat. N odder 

Neddlavd 

orevtahtors 

Pauiocd 

Phllte 

babeca 

Rt«3smco 

Rollnco 

Rorgntp 

Peyai Dutch 

BSV 

Unilever 

VanOmmer 

VMF -Stork 

VNU 

A"P<B» Index : 
Previous : 9X38 


3480 

92.90 

89.70 


2M.90 

19980 

13180 

17580 


Hoexn 

KoUmann 




JSfJSI 


Ctelngprteslnlooal currencies. 




Brussels 


Apfa-Gevaert 
Arhed 
Bekoert 
Cock orlli 
EBES 

GS-lnoo-BM 


MW 

1814 
£2#0 
9B 
1865 

GBLfBjSSw ?S* 

Krcatelbank 
Petroling 
5oc Generate 
Senna 

Soivav 

Traction Elec 
V.Montogne 

Boorse Index : 33480 
Prsvloes : 237JB 


1370 

4850 

£995 

MIS 

3890 

1295 

£770 

1770 


Frankfurt 


AEG 

Allianz Vori 
BASF 
Baver 
Savor Hypo 
Baver Vereln 
BMW 

Cemitiorsbnk 

CbnLGummi 

Daimter 

DeauMo 

Donna 


3I.% 

47180 

11630 

10620 

23600 

27480 

20080 

12980 

4180 

33980 

sat 80 
12280 


3280 

47080 

11630 

10680 

23680 

27380 

moo 

mso 

5180 

34180 

22680 

13280 


yebe 130 70 uio 

VEW 13080 1265 

Velkswnoen 13180 132J> 

Cgnimerzhjnrti Index; 71610 
, Previous ; 713^0 

i Hong Kong 

Cheung Kong 705 tjr 

China Light 12J0 1281 

Crass Harbor 980 mm 

Hang Seng B* 4125 4lS 

HK Electric 4875 

HK Hotels 24JS 2£M 

HK Land 6035 692 

HK Shanghai SJ5 £45 

HK Tel 2780 3610 

HK Wharf says XOO 

Hutch Wantn 9.90 900 

JardneMath 15.10 1550 

JnrtHneSec 1080 1180 

New World 285 Z77S 

Snow Bras N.Q. — 

5HK ProperTy 135 540 

SbneDaiKv Nfl, _ 

Stotux . 2.T5 2D3S 

S*’SL fflc 439 “ 

Swire Prp tv £925 . £90 

Wheetack 380 1575 

, Wheel Mar 28 HA 

■ Wlnear 285 t™ 

I World Inti 140 187 

None Sene Index; 67689 
Previous; 0044 


London 


AACora 
Allied Bra* 
AnaJoAm Gid 
Babcack-WII 
Bar dovs Bk 


SEp'«~ 

GKN 

Glaxo 

GrdMetHof 
. Guinness 
I GUS 

I Hanson Trust 
| HowfcBT-SkJd 

I CL 
Imp* 

Liovds 

Lenrho 

Lucas 

Mori»8pene 
Meta! Box 
Midland Bk 
Nod West 81c 
PI Ik teuton 
Ptessev 
Ronflfomeln 
Rank Ora. 
Reed 

Royal Dutch 

RT2 

Shell 

Stand Charter 
Tale & Lyle 
Tesca Stores 
I ThTllllng 
I Thorn tAl 
Trafalgar H 
Trust HoirtesF 
Tl Group 
Ultramar 
Unilever 
Uttw BtoeuHs 
VI there 
WorLocet J% 
W. Deep 
W. Holding 
Wool warm 
ZCl 


F.T.3Q Index; 42040 
Previous : HUB 


*«% 


Close prev. 

Milan 

B ooCom merc 31856 ai/tto 
g o»m«>! 7600 7780 

Centroto £16580 rttmtin 

Crept to ltd v+^ffll t-sxnnn 

f%( 1i4 _ nut MmS 

Fkwldor 3080 mu 

{teerall 117806 lltlOO. 
I Ft X74DJ8 VMW 

Itotc ementl 25.950. ^906 
LoRInasoante 30780 mvnn 
MPdtobanca 53406 52800. 

Montedison 1TO80 10600 

ghteff £89480 6U080 

Pirelli MBii 283180 

S nip Viscose <4600 «O.03 

5(mda s.tctiv, i-hum 

BCI index ; NX 
Pravlods : 14182 v 


UEngtoaere M, 


Paris 


AC I 
AN I 

,-ANZBk 
Sk Sth Woles 


Sydney 


45380 

14£10 

49080 

21180 

41580 

75480 


45980 

14780 

49100 

21580 

41580 

76480 


Afa-Lfeulde 
Aisthom AH. 

Av.Dassaull 

BoKxiire 
Blc 

Oouvaues 

BSN-GO 147080 1 481180 
Ca/refour 145180 1S0.OO 

ciubMeditcr <mm 4%80 

12230 12280 

Creusot Loire <680 46B0 

BwlW. 1.19180 1,100 00 

Eaux(CGte) 313J33 ww 

Et f-Aou Bains 11280 mS 

Europe 1 54680 Wit n 

snso 577 JM 
! metal 4480 <680 

Lotarae Cae 21180 jiioo 

LAPTWid 141080 143100 
Macbtes Bull 2655 2690 

Metro 144080 144380 

MtohcHn 70380 71780 

mm Pemar 4480 47$ 

Mart Hem 73580 ~ * 

Moulinex SL10 

Nord-ESf 4280 43JQ 

Occidentale 40080 39780 

Oreol(L-) <0980 «H 

Pernod Rlc 34580 3498D 

PilrdMlFlil 102J0 10650 

Peugeot 14I8D 14070 

Podain 6380 E80 

Prlnjenw* 1 2680 • 13180 

Radfeledbi 31100 31600 

Redouts 90680 91480 

£S? Uckrf ”S5 %S 

sour pemer 17980 14180 

WetnMon 79180 60080 

TJjmsonCSF 13580 137.90 

Usinar 284 £M 

OTA 1SO80' 1B080 

Vote, 31380 3HS0 

Aarilledex : moo 
Prwkms: i»4i 


Robe River 
Santos 
Stetoi 
Southland 

WoadaLfcPeii 

73180 i Worm old 

ofltK ; 

pJISiSr?™ s tf “ :n?j44 

Previam : 521 jo 



. Hob „ 

JAL 2880 

I Kollma M 

KouolPer. 830 

Kao Soap lig 

KawStoel 133 

KlrinBrew 376 

Komatsu " 5*3 

Kubota 326 

Mate EL ind. 1400 

MateElWks 5D4 

MitebtoM Bk 500 
MiteuM Cham. 224 
MlteUCORL 50< 

MiteubJ EJ«C 315 
MItoub Heavy 195 
Mitel Go. 390 

MHsukasW 345 

Mltouml 385 

NlkkoSec 32S 

Nl”«n Ste5 S 

Nippon Yusan 309 

Nissan Motor BIO 

Nomura 4*3 

zzr* ’•» 

SS^Cora s 

SumltBank 500 
Sum It Or*: > n. 135 

SumHMpfal 133 

Tahel 229 

. TtetMMar 2D* 

tv I Takeda 83* 

Irt TH|bi 200 

+2 1 TalcvaEIPwr 820 

Tokyo Marine 450 

Tony 3*1 

Toshiba 348 

Taya Koavo 374 

Teyate WHO 

Yamalctil 333 

Nw Inde x ^£51 
Pre«kMK!S56M 
NBtkeHM Index : 737033 
Prevloas :7J73J1 

Zorich 


SUGAR***** 1 ^ aaM PrmteB 
Jan N.T. N.T. 9780 9980 9780 9625 

Mar 10780 IQ3J5 10440 10650 10675 1IM8S 

MOV 11085 10745 1)610 110.15 10635 10BJ0 

ft? 112-59 1,2110 "iro m.it hub 

Oct 1I9J5 1I62S 1 1980 11975 11610 118L50 

DflC N.T. M.T. m00 126*0 13380 12675 

' **1466 Itaiof 58h«i. ,2M0 UM ° ,2WS 
COCOA 

Doc 9f6 (80 981 902 909 990 

Mar UUO 1412 1412 1813 1821 1822 

*«V ]-n?5 Ijm 1^1 ura 1839 im 

£v 2-052 1^ 1^0 1852 1857 1860 

JS is IS ME? l/m ‘-o* 

Dec 1892 1891 1890 1891 1879 1.100 

MgL-.W-T-.. N-T. 1,107 1,100 I.1H 1.120 
£333ietoa(i0terts. 

COFFEE 

hS? 5-25 \fS 1-5S 1-fiB 2495 

Jan JAM 1*420 1^22 L424 )j?r iiw 

Mar 1840 1830 1JM 1835 iSl lj£ 

May 1830 13*2 1850 1852 IotS 18*0 

JIV 1.189 1.W2 IjS IJffl i.lS 

SjW 1,147 1.1*0 1.14* 1.147 1.134 1.137 

GASOIL 

5 s * 3 '575 31475 31600 31675 31635 31675 

Jtov SD35 31625 31980 31975 319.50 31975 

Dec 32180 31925 32080 32075 32080 32025 

=31 3I?- 50 31050 *1980 31975 319^ 31980 

Feb 31600 31680 31775 31780 H&a) 31480 

Mar N.T. N.T. 31080 31280 30980 38925 

JtJ: kt: SSS2 

^&i£Z n ? aM 3aM “ *“» 

GOLD 

Oct NT. N.T. 25280 25280 25*80 25680 

Nov N-T. N.T. 25380 3S480 75580 25780 

Dec 2S&8D 25180 255.10 tff** 2S880 259J0 . 

JB1 N.T. N.T. 25630 TSTJO 24080 £jjg I 

J* N.T. N.T. 2SB80 26080 26280 363^ ^ 

Mar N.T. N.T. 24080 36380 2*140 SiJO 

*5 lots aireo tlavat* 100 M 


H igh g rade capper celtetai? ""™ 

KSLm. S' 50 W7jB0 89980 

ciS^^hodes: M5J “ " HL °° mjaa 

83080 83180 B3650 83980 

BM8D,BS180 85780 B5B80 
I®S2 7-2 50 - 00 JJS580 
7 ^K2 7 5S9^S 7 ' 24S - 00 785080 

7M.O0 2MuOO 29880 29980 

30650 sum 30*80 nn 

M600 4*650 450150 45180 

45680 45650 4*080 *4080 

£980 57080 S53. W£» 

.. r-r— 58180 5S280 5B280 58380 

Aluminium; soot 54080 56180 54180 SSn o 

„ Jf^onttis 87650 57780 57650 57780 

Nickel; spot 2 . 2115 . 0 0 229080 220080 220580 
3 months 220080 £31080 222080 £32580 


3 months 
Tin; snel 
3 months 
Lead: spot 
3 months 

Zin c: spot 
3 months 
Silver: not 

3 mon fra 


Cash Prices 


Oct. 18 


Commodity and enit M%a Ago 

Caffes 4 Santee, lb .... ljs 185 

Prlntcloth <42031%. vd 084 081 

SMai billets (Piit.i, ion 431180 Jrn iy 

Iron 2 Fdrv. Phite. ion 213JU 32724 

5 tec MTOP NO I hvy Fill. — 57-58 101-102 

Lead 5pat. lb lug 16 44 

SfP*relecUiD 72*0-75 li%4<% 

rin iSIraltol, lb 68341 78552 

ntK.£.SI|_Baslfalto *B-*2 4649V. 

Silver N.Y^oz 979 981 


NEW HIGHS— 311 

AARCP 
AMD 

AhmanHF 
AmHosoHs 
AM I Inc 
Am WOfr pf A 
ArlzPSv pf 
AShlOpt 
BkTT482p# 

Bed Howell - 
BemtoCa 
Benef 4jop( 

Benef 650pf 
Benef SJBot 
Beverly Ent 
BlkHHPw 
Btuobell 

BklvnUGepf 
BUvnUGpfA 
CallhnMng 
Caplf Heta 
.. CIHI2480PI 
1 Con La E teen 
OiLaElecpf 
Cert-teed 

a™™* 4 ** 

Janwswav 


Gen Elec 
GNC 

GoPw£75pf 

GoPw78O0f 

GettyOllpf 
Gillette Co 
Geodveer 
GrawGp 
HackWtr % 

Morel tine 

HeJenCurf A 
Heroileslnc 
Hlltonbrnds 
Marta Bnco 


PSEG 78£Bf 


PhEI 982nf 
PflEI980pf 
PhllaSub 
Philips lad 
Phlllnd pf 
Pbn*V Bow 
Pitney a 2.1 2pt 
PS ind 7.l5pf 
PS Ind 6380* 
PubSvCNH 
PSNH 321 pi 
PSNH 15pf 
PSEG63W 
PSEG £43e1 
PSEG780W 


Idaho. „ 
lHPw754pf 
I rath I nv 
integrt Res 
Inf Flow Fr 
lidorst Pw 
(ntrsPwm 

low ill GE 
lavralilGpl 


Paris Commodities Oct. is 

Fleurkete French (ranci per melrlc Ion. 

Htob Low cioie cb'oe 


U.S. Money Rates oet ig 

Prime role T2°“ S**' 

Federal Funu It, ~ 

Disoxint Hate e% nS 

Broker Loan Hate i n 9* tnj* 

fjmmjretelFteper; 30-09 days 675 (80 

J-monrh Treasury Bills 742 7jb 

innaateTreosurv Hills 7 34 780 

£75 BJO 

CTT5M29UOVS _ 60S 690 

In percent 


Altai 
Asahichem. 

Bridee atane 

Canon 

Dai Nip. Print 
Dahwa 
Pull Bank 
Full Photo 
FulltSU 
Hitachi 
Honda Motor 


Tokyo 



SUGAR 
Dec 1250 

Mof U10 

Mav N.T. 

J'/ N.T. 

ft? 

S* 3 

Nov N.T. 

Dec N.T. 


IMS 

1200 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1825 

1805 

ftf: 


Uso 1256 
1805 1810 
LAS* 1 Atd 
W80 1890 
1835 1835 
1805 1815 
J8IH 1815 
1830 1840 


^SgtateofSOto^o^lltaKS^ 

S£ !3£ }-B 

Mav r? KS 

JIV N.T. XT 

^ Slt; NX 

COFFEE* W 

Ndv 18M 1J99 

20n N.T. N.T. 

Mar I860 1850 

«°9 '«3 1J63 

Jly 1810 1810 

gflP N.T. N.T. 

N- T - N.T. 

80 lohL open inter an : 817 


•IBS 1,195 
1835 1245 
}XT0 18(0 
1210 1225 
123} 1J40 
1290 1810 
1830 1835 


J>799 1800 

U« IJT7 
189J 1854 
1840 1865 
189SU20 
1840 18(0 
. 1855 1885 


+25 

+15 

+19 

+15 

+19 

+30 

+20 


—7 

—7 

—12 

—IS 

—10 

—10 

—10 


Uneh. 

Unch. 

+10 

Unch. 

—1 

+5 


Dividends 


'INCREASED ^ 

Whr,tefl6,c ^ aEOU % EO * SI 

Belknap Inc 


APdaee Enter. 
CeuntyT 


O jo 
STOCK 

as 


Bancroft Com, Fd 
Bovina, A. j.Mkte 
Caymy Tower 
FolriteWCommun 
Forum Group 
FrontzMleCa 
independent ins Gra 
Mon laomerv Sf. I S 
Norta Microwave 
foil Carp 

So Carolina Natt 

TSi ineera 
UWTectintaaaios 
Wblrlnoal Cora 

Zimmer Carp 


USUAL 


>1-15 10-39 
PC 11-34 

— I 1 " 5 

PC 13-30 
13-17 


awfierCo 
anrterCowt 
OmrtcrGap* 
Chemedn 
ChNYodlafA 
Otris Craft 
CUm Beil 
Cl nG 92(0* 
OnG 982pf 
Coleco Ind 
Camalecoi 
Comdrelnls 
Comsat 
Cwnpyrsa 
ConraeCa 
OlPw788nt 


Jen L4m 

KCPL220pf 
Kanlckv Uf 

Until edinc n 

LoctlteCp 

LomNFIn 

LILCO pf J 

LILCapfU 

LudtvSfr 

MaioneM* 

Atorlan'Lob 

Mark Kay 

Masonite n 

MasMuMtp 
Merrill Lyn 
MetE&Qpr 


CrwenFor" 
Corttos Wrt 
OavtPL pfF 
DeSatalnc 
DefE1588pfJ 
DeiEtoBOaf 
DefE 23Bor 
DexterCo 
Dtom mi 
Dlamt l jopf 
Dannellcv 
Doasne LI 
DuaLI 220ai 


NCR Cara 
NotSvciad 
NevodoRwr 
NYSlKpf 
NY5 675PID 
NIMlsapf 
NIM425PI 
NJM6l0pf 

NarflkSoun l. u 

Nwmepodlpf vr&tS 
Ohio Edison Vorollv: 


HTECora 

RttyRdf Tr 

RmgnEa 

Reich Chem 

RevcoDS 

RarerGp 

SlJasUPw 

Savannti EP 

SovtihEP A 

Scottvss 

Scoviiiinc 

teaCdntaln 

Shakteo 

fnaw Indus! 

Shollr IjlQpf 

SbrwteWm 

SnarWmspf 

SteperCopf 

SauJertnd 

SoRy£40pt 

516 r Paint 

ShmeWWt 

SieneConls 

SunshMn 

TOKEIecn 

Talley ofB 

Telex Cara 

TevEsT ptB 

TnNMdkPw 

ThrmyCp 

Toots Roll 

TAftlty 

Un El 58004 

USGVBSR) 

USGvnmpl 

USTabac 

UnTchUTbf 

UtpLMOpI 


$760 Million in Loans 
Sought by Philippines ; 

Reuters * 

MANILA — The Philippines is 1 - 
negotiating for a total of 1760 mff-- 
lion in loans from the Intonation''' 
al Monetary Fund and the Worid, 
Bank, the country’s central bant, 
said Monday. The hank said 
funds would be used to soften the 
impact of an anticipated paymentt ' 
defirit this year of up to 5800 
lion, up ftom 5560 milli on. 

The loans under negotiation am 
a 5340-million standby credit arid, 
a 5I7Q- million . compensatory fi- 
nancing facility from iheiMF, and. 
a $250- million structural adjust-" 
mem loan from the . World Bank 
The talks are expected to be coraf' 
pie ted next month. ' • . 


Gold Market* 


Hone Kona 

Uncembaura 

Paris i i£s Miai 
Zurich 
London 

New York 


432 IM 

fits 

42545 

427.25 

42680 

*3625 


Oet to i 

PJM. " CM*: 

Sf 35- 


SHS g-e 

w roni am vj - 

Official Htifmn far Lonaork- Paris ^ »“■*. 
Luxembouru. opening and ctete pries* . 
Mna KengandZuricto N.Y.Howty* UrtTBOB, 
U.S. Italian per < 


25 

-W 

80 

J37 


«■» 11-15 
11-10 1020 
13-1 ll-is 
a- IM# IMS 
02% 10-29 10-19 
■* 1-3 1M7 

23 IM Ii-IA 
.« IMS IV, 
as 11-15- 11-5 
.10% 11-12 10-29 

| u u 

5 n *» 

as ii.jo 


DuqLi TJJkrt Qhc*4 < 

ISSrS?* 

Emiiart 
Emnlreinc 
EngelhardCp 
Efltox 
Ewwlres 

Flootolrttl 
FtBT«W| of 

^" B 

CooSlore* 


Overhd Dr 

PacPowLf 

PaPL480pf 

PdPLASOpf 

PaPLBAOcr 

PewHuaii 

PmNI£S8Pf 

PMbraSai 

PldloEl 7pf 

PDEI 675*4 

NEW LOWS— I 
APLCP 


VaEPB80ota 
V0EPZ90pf 
VE 172 7.7501 

Vornadainc 

Walgreens 

WHsMkHs 
Wert Cos 
Wste Union 
WnUn480of 
WnUnj.vital 

wnlinl£25pf 

Whiieflqii s 
XTRAtnc 


►.,7 


Gold Options (priotato - : 


410 

430 

«0 

470 

490 


23002600 


I50O-1RO9 
900-1200 
£50 4J0 
3.00- 150 


50006400 


41004S03I 
33X037 J» 
X5MRJ0 
16004600 


<H««gXC 
SUWtO}", 
4000000 , 
jpjonfi.- I 


GaU 42*0042(00 

I Vklenrs Wbite Wdd &A- 

[ I. Onta du MoH-flhK 
i 1211 Genets 1. Swtecrisnt 
I TeL 310251 - T«te 20305 . 


12-7 

11-0 


j AmmaL* IM * onn, * : ° Qnnrte H y.- 5-5wn? 


International Herald Tribune 1:4%. 


•e'*e gat Bens far jkw, : _ ti-Jp 
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7* 
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Quality Dispute Delays 
World Accord on Tea 

Jkism 

GENEVA — Tea exporters and consumers 
have failed to set international quality stand- 
ards essentia] to any global agreement to help 
boast tea prices, the UN Conference on Trade 
and Development reported Monday. 

A week-long meeting of officials from tea 
exporting and importing countries ended in 
Geneva on the weekend, UNCTAD said in a 
statement said. Hie meeting called for the con- 
sideration of more information on Mack tea 
qualities at another meeting late next year. 

The action probably will delay progress on 
an international tea agreement, which UNC- 
TAD supports as a way of aiding exporting 
countries when tea prices have fallen 30 per- 
cent on world markets in 10 years. 

At the last meeting in May. producers 
agreed that all countries exporting more than 
10,000 metric tons a year would limit exports 
to keep prices within certain limits. Quality 
standards would be needed, the producers 
said, to determine the types of tea to include in 
any agreement. 

A quota of less than 825.000 tons a year was 
expected, but exporting countries have had dif- 
ficulty in deciding how it should be divided. 
Some countries that have recently joined the 
export market, especially Kenya/want larger 
shares for their growing industry. 
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Europe has been 
using Gould electronic 
products for years 
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88 THHMS WIHRWDOML Pit 

(CDBo) 

The mukEngnod sonouDces drat » from 
October 25, 1982 «i Kaft-Assoaadr 
N.V m Spnisbxat 172, Amsterdam, 
19 of the CDR* Rothnuns 
Tniur naikaiil PJ_C-, eaidi repr. IOO 
elures, wiD be payable with Dfls. 15.08 
(« final dhidand for (he year ending 
315-1982) 52S p. per fthare. 

Tax cradii £L39279 - DO*. 654 per 

CDR. 

pJon-resklenw of die United Ksngdom can 

wil y ^fxfni 4n« hrr credit when the relevant 

tax treaty meebi this baGly. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

Amsterdam, October 11, 1982. 


Although you may not yet be completely 
familiar with our name, we've been a part of the 
European electronics industry for many years. 

We now have 14 European plants manufac- 
turing a wide range of leading-edge, high-techno- 
logy electronic products from copper foil, medical 
instrumentation and power supplies to test equip- 
ment, recorders and intelligent oscilloscopes; 
Products made for use here as well as for export 
world-wide. 

And to help you know us better we’ve recent- 
ly consolidated them all under the Gould name. 

it's ail part of Gould’s strategy to concentrate 
its interrelated technologies and products in six 
rapidly expanding electronic market segments 
where our proven capabilities give us the strong- 
est competitive advantage. 


These six key areas are high-performance 
32-bit minicomputers, factory automation, test and 
measurement, medical instrumentation, defence 
systems and electronic components and materials. 

To learn more about our company, our 
growth strategy and our products, write to Gould, 
Department C2, Raynham Road, Bishop's Stortford, 
Hertfordshire CM23 5PR England. 


■) GOULD 

Electronics & Electrical Products 


IH EUROPE GOULD $£ L GOULD GETTYS.GQUL0 MQQ1CQN.QQULD INSTRUMENTS.GOULO MEDCAL GOULD FOR. GOULD MET ALL, GOULD POWER CONVERSION. GOULD ftCTWWR GOULD SHAWMU1 GOULD AlRCOiL 
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CROSSWORD 



ACROSS 

1 Trim back 
5 Certain fodder 

10 Pit 

14 Panerology 
topic 

15 Writer 
Pirandello 

16 Connelly 
creation 

17 Cuckoo's swift 
cousin 

19 Explorer who 
discovered a 
mountain 

20 Did some dock 
work 

21 Smoothed 

23 Truckers' 
outfits 

24 Bear 

25 as a ghost 

28 White’s B'way 

products 

31 Scans 

32 Ike's W.W. II 
headquarters 

33 Summer sign 

34 Hep 

35 Deck units 

36 Item touching 
Guidry’s toe 

37 Kind of tray 

38 Mansard 
extensions 

39 Irritate 


40 Alluded (to) 

42 Idas, to Castor 

43 More aloof 

44 Sobrinos'kin 

45 Mineshafts 
47 Abscissa’s 

partner 

51 Emulated 
Sheridan 

52 Gamin 

54 Agenda entry 

55 Gung-ho 

56 Soho street 
feature 

57 Ivory Coast 


58 Authority 

59 Sign that may 
stop a truck 


DOWN 


1 Cerro de Pasco 
site 

2 British 
earldom 

3 Money in Qum 

4 Fabulously 
rich place 

5 Dredge uptake 

6 Harry Warren 
products 

7 Marmalade 
ingredient 

8 Years 

9 Bugs* kin 


10 Put with 

11 Cul-de-sac 

12 Superior, e.g. 

13 Word with 
eagle or owl 

18 Upbraids 
22 Copter feature 

24 Oodles 

25 Like an injured 
pride 

26 Import 

27 Bumppo 

28 Make confetti 

29 Go 

30 Staid 

32 One whom 
bankers bank 
on 

35 Actions by 
some who woo 
SOPreyeron 
tropical fish 

38 Storied canal 

39 Pigtail feature 

41 Skin malady 

42 Star: Prefix 

44 Poons, e.g. 

45 Court paper 

46 Tittle 

47 Saturnalias 

48 Calculable 
space 

49 Bakery goodie 

50 Refluxes 
53 Chinese 

pagoda 


WEATHER 


ALGARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT^ 

BELGRADE 

SERUM 

! 1 1 


BUDAPEST 
BUENOS AIRES 
CAIRO • - 
CAPETOWN 
CASABLANCA 
CHICAGO ' 
COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DEL SOL 
DAMASCUS 
DUBUM 
EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HARARE 

HELSINKI 

HONGKONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LAS PALMAS 

LIMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 


HIGH 

LOW 


C 

*= 

C 

F 


19 

44 

14 

41 

pair 

29 

M 

14 

59 

Cloudy 

18 

44 

9 

48 

cloudy 

IS 

S* 

S 

41 

Ctouisv 

24 

75 

13 

55 

Fair 

IS 

sn 

7 

45 

Rain 

34 

93 

25 

77 

Cloudy 

— 

w- 

_ 


KA. 

19 

44 

9 

48 

Fair 

16 

41 

1 

44 

Fair 

IS 

59 

4 

39 

Fair 

14 

41 

11 

12 

Fair 

::.i7 

43 

' 4 

39 

Fair 

u 

41 

5 

41 

Ralr 

22 

72 

8 

44 

Fair 1 

- *7 

81 

21 

Tfl 

-Fair 

18 

44 

n 

55 

Fair 

22 

n 

17. 

43 

Cloudy 

21 

70 

9 

« 

Fair 

13 

5S 

10 

50 

Rain 

23 

73 

14 

41 

Shower# 

34 

a 

U 

S2 

Fair 

13 

S5 

9 

48 

Overcast 

U 

a 

10 

50 

Showers 

20 

48 

12 

54 

Over and 

V 

57 

4 

43 

Rain 

13 

53 

9 

48 

Overcast 

M 

44 

14 

41 

Fair 

3 

37 

0 

32 

Overcast 

V 

81 

24 

75 

Overcast 

29 

84 

14 

41 

Cloudy 

19 

44 

11 

52 

Fair 

24 

75 

17 

43 

Cloudy 

29 

79 

20 

48 

Rata 

22 

72 

17 

43 

Overcast 

20 

48 

12 

54 

Showers 

15 

59 

10 

50 

Overcast 



HIGH 

LOW 


P 


C 

F 

C 

F 



LOS ANGELES 

25 

77 

16 

41 

Cloudy 

P 

MADRID 

19 

64 

11 

S« 

Gaudy 


MANILA 

27 

81 

21 

70 

Gaudy 


MSXICD CITY 

17 

66 

12 

54 

Fair 


MIAMI 

27 

81 

27 

81 

Gaudy 


MILAN 

12 

S« 

10 

50 

Rain 


MONTREAL 

10 

50 

2 

34 

Cloudy 

w 

MOSCOW 

8 

44 

3 

37 

Showers 

MUNICH 

18 

44 

5 

41 

Fair 

I 

NAIROBI 

30 

U 

14 

57 

Rain 

NASSAU 

31 

88 

25 

77 

Cloudy 

z 

NEWDHLHI 

32 

90 

24 

75 

Fdlr* 

NEW YORK 

15 

#> 

5 

41 

Fcdr 

A 

NICK 

IS 

44 

13 

55 

Rain 

05 LO 

4 

39 

2 

34 

Overcast 

R 

PARIS 

14 

57 

11 

52 

Overcast 

PUKING 

21 

70 

12 

5* 

Fair 

D 

PRAGUE 

18 

44 

4 

43 

Fair 

REYKJAVIK 

4 

43 

1 

34 

snowera 

of 

RIO OE JANEIRO 

27 

81 

19 

44 

Cloudy 

ROME 

22 

72 

12 

54 

Overcast 


9AO PAULO 

21 

70 

14 

41 

Overcast 

ID 

SEOUL 

23 

73 

13 

55 

Overcast 

SHANGHAI 

24 

79 

18 

44 

Fair 


SINGAPORE 

39 

84 

25 

77 

Overcast 


STOCKHOLM 

4 

43 

a 

32 

Overcast 


SYDNEY 

18 

44 

10 

50 

Fair 


TAIPEI 

30 

86 

23 

73 

Overcast 


TEL AVIV 

29 

It* 

21 

70 

aoudv 


TOKYO 

21 

70 

11 

52 

Overcast 

R 

TUNIS 

32 

90 

14 

57 

Fair 

VENICE 

14 

41 

11 

52 

Overcast 

£ 

VIENNA 

14 

57 

4 

39 

Fair 

WARSAW 

12 

54 

a 

32 

Fair 

X 

WASHINGTON 

14 

41 

4 

39 

Pair 


ZURICH 

12 

54 

8 

44 

Overcast 



tonfflnss from It* previous 24 twin*. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

INTEJUNATIONAL FUNDS 

OCTOBER 18, 1982 


BANK JULIUS BAER 8. Co Ltd 

— (tl)BMfUmd — SF75AA5- 

— W I Connor.— - “fjg ’ 

— idiGramr SF7SS-M 

— (aiStocUw ... SFIKUB 


BANK VON ERNST A Ckf AG PB 3622 Bjm 

— ffl ) CSP Fund- 3F2Q.T7 

— id I Cnnsfaow Fund Spin 

— I011TF FundNAf. I1UD 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND: 
—Id 1 AiroaJ UJLSh 

— Id I Bond Inwwl 

— Id ) Forao Swiij 5h 

— Id) Gtottrtvesl 

— Id Japo<Mnv«SI 

— (a 1 Pacific Invwl— — - 

— Id )9affi South AfrSh 

— Id J Sfano Swiss R Brt 


BRITANNIA pp Box 271.M. Heller, Jersey 

— M Unlvaml Growm Fund.... MAJQcc 

— (w) Ann GW Fund Lid E2L70* 


CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 
— < w) Casual Inti Fund — 


UNION INVESTMENT Frankfurt 

— Id) Unlreflta — DM40J8 

— (d)UnlHmM DM15J0 

— Id J Unlrok DM 5 X 44 

Other Funds 


— (wl Capital IhjtlaSJL. 

— (vrj Convertible CopUo 


CREDIT SUISSE. 

—Wl Actions Subses 

— idlConoMe - 

— IdJCAFonCs-Bonm. 

— Id I CS. Fqndplnn 

— Id) EntroN-Volor 

— Id I U»K 

— Id I turopa- Voter ..... 

— Id j Pocldc-Volor 


SF 36425 


.... SF MJS 
.... ^|F ME 

S 5F9W0 


DlT INVESTMENT FFM 
— Ha I Cnncnntta 
— 4-io) inn Ron Nn fond 


DMI7AB- 

DM75L72- 



Bermuda 

19.57 

imso 

sixr 

m/a 

125J4 

>41.40 

S19J8 

SWJH 

mi 


G.T. MANAGEMENT (UK) LTD 

-*lw) Berry Poc.Fd.Lftt IS4T 

— M>G.T.MtaFWlB MKS1U4 

— (d i g.t. Bond Fund S1L40 

— (*») g.t. Donor Fund....... — , * me 

— id ) G.T. investment Fund — .. MM* 

— (d ) G.T. Jonan Small Co Fund. >1474- 

— id 1 G.T. TOdiiwtoar Fund *2542 



JARDINE FLEMING POB TO OPO Ho 
— ID I J.F. JajXFt Trust. ' 


— ID ) J.F. JapiPi Trust. 

— lit 1 J.F. South EM Asia .... 

—IB i J.F. Jouon Technology 

— (t>lJ.F.PacMcSec£(tacl..... 

— (B ) J.F. Australia .... 


LLOYDS BANK 1NT. FOB 43S GENEVA 11 „ 

—*|w»Uova» Inti Growth SF72IJB 

— K*J Lloyds inri Incan* SF J97.50 


ME RCHANT BANK AND TRUST CO. LW 

— if ICwtwnm SL35 

— (r ) -dollar bond 187540 


PAR1SQAS GROUP 

— Id ) Corteu Intwnaltonal MAM* 

— t*i OdLi-DM dm 1,1066* 

— Iw) OBLIGESTION 5F9I.90 

— Iw) OBL I- DOLLAR >1,16107 


RBC Invesmeirf Mors, P0Ba*24A Guernsey 

— +■(«•! RBC loft Gamial Fd 1 1115* 

— flw] RBC Mil Income Fd S 1 046* 

—tier! RBC North Amer. Fund— >SJ2* 


ROTHSCHILD ASSET MGTM (Cl): 
— ir j ML Dir Commodity Tr..„. 


SOFID GROUPE GENEVA 
— Ir J ParMr.5m.REs)...-.. 


>1193 
HUN 
>1,18182 
SBJB 
SF 11940 
IU7 
>1.22143 
>82293 
I7JB 
*19.31 
»i sn 

>>740 
12740 
>2540 
LFllBODO 
13244* 
C1A14 
UN 
S 9457.14 
SF 142.10 
*1004 
SF 7643 
S17J9 


SFSJ1 
DM SAT 
>84448 
S 10744 
SW7J1 
>1041 
*257.15 
>11034 
S 1127 
>7.14 
DM 3242 
S 5449 

1871 
>87-31 
54743 
11241 
LF 144940 
117.14 


SWISS BANK CORP 

— (d ) America- Voter 

— Id ) D-Marfc Bond MecUan.... 

— Id l Dollar Band selection. 

— Id I Florin Bond SetactMn 

— fd) infervalor 

— Id ) Jnoan Pwrteno 

— id) SwhswolarNsWser 

— id | Urdu. Bond Select 

— W I Universal Fund.-..- 


. SF 4*500* 
. DM11103 
>12517 
. F1 11414 
. 5FP.50* 

. SF >12100 
. SF199JS* 
. spurn 

. SF 8347 


1 10552 
>51 J4 
>7074 
>4744 
0M71JN 
>229 
>51.12 
>47J» 
15847 
51U7 
out* 

1M482 
55JJ63J5 

DM — DautsdM Marie; • — Ex-OlvWend; 
* — Nttt; HA. — Mol AvolhJCto; BF — 
Betoken Franc*; IP — Luxembourg 
Fma; Sf - Swiss Franc*: + — Offer 
urtcea; a — AsJwrf; b — Bid Oionoa P/v sio 
Id SI per unit. STS — Slock Split; ** — Ex 
RTSi“$r -Suspended: 

N.C — Net communicated; * — Redunpt 
Dffce-Ex-Couaan; •• Farmartv Worldwide 
Raid Ltd; FI— Ovtcti Fhxiiti 


i l'/A bONNA ENTER THE 
, JUNIOR. BOWUNS 
TOURNAMENT MARCIE 


1 LOVE TO KNOCK \ VB^ AGERESSWE, 

.DOWN TH05E P1N5 ! / AREN'T VOU, SK ? 


A^SSN^NICE ^Y. 

“It 1 OF COURSE 


’U, 


fweg mxo x&s &> a TtiArotitf 




m 




43 FKM EANramn. me. IW2 




B I've been tda but omsyaureacv^ what else do 

L TJ2AIM OA&/, BUT r T%J GITS, GETS THE ROPER, j >DU WAN fT HER, 
O MOT AMD 


\W MV HOMEWORK^ 


po you Have 

TO MAKE THOSE 
MOtSES? / 


WHAT 

NOISES? 


THOSE B11RPIU&, GRINDING, , 
&ROWUK&, SOUEAWM&/ { 
SNllFFLINk^ SCRATCHING^ J 
COUGHING, GfijUMTlNG/ f 

CHeW/NG, G(GHIN/G I 

/ — HO/SES * 


OW, Tt4o£E 

Noises > 



YOU CAN RELAX, PET, 
SHE'S ©V£N ME uP. < 
SHE RECKONS I'M J 
t7 JUST A TAKER t-S 


SHE'S WRONG THERE. 
VOURE A GIVER. YOU'VE 
BROUGHT SO MANY 
THINGS INTO MY LIFE \ 

I NEVER 'AO BEFORE- L 


BAGSUNDEZMyj 


TWNKS.' 

^ PET y 


\pum 

TOMfc&A 

R7MTIC7N 


SUP0X. 
JUST A 

pus4e£ 


. Imifillipnnn H4J 



^ omr..., 

evervone 

VOUSE&UR 

CIGARETTES 




y frTUEl&&PlTAL 

ARMINJl5TeATCK 

UPSGT wm you 

&Z NOT VIS- 
CHARGm HET5Y/ 
a?L6 ? /irrrnt 


SUT I ON 1 

csnmi v unp£g?- 

I STANP ms NOT 
WANTING TO BtJ 


m/ j guess mv Y i oahrun^ 

£ i BGTTBR S6MP MB. ) THAT WILL B£ 

a{ coit in so i cm I vEev gasy to 

Ni TP/1Q PAPfrCt DO, M2. TAYLDH' 

WflTTV HIM/ J&nrr-^rr^ 


Y HB JUST CALLED TM£> 
poucb/ rwgy pKwisep, 

W RIGHT OVEB/Jk^S 


•ezutfii- 

'£.Wk; 






D uxxsimimsjex 
o H& BROUGHT IN A [MIE 

O Kmr.80&JU5T6(jr 
\UQRDmrSMXJ5 

N i SONS FOR OURSJOCK! 

E 


ami&s 

msDfm 

tmXTKf 

rnnasm- 

imiOOKRR 

SMSOETO 

BLOCKTHEMl 


i oont To/msmrovmr 
mn,CW. tSMSTUM*KS.MARK, 
mm TosmimFRSB 
worm tm<er forces smi 
THIS?) _ FAHORTHB 

f i f CASH-RICH! 


Burumr mis ho 

arums unae ms for 

FRED EVER fug?? SBWM5V- 
oo7o xx/? / mmnm 

' 1 GCONQMYS 

ATSIAKE 

(ERE! j 



THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
® by Henri Arnold and BoD Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these tour Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to tom 
(our ordinary words. 


SACEE 



la 

If tO-l 9 




— tfe; 


^ % 

/ 


NOFET 



DEEBIS 


YbU MAY GET MO 
REST FKCM THESE 
SINGER'S- 


HURGOT 


Now airange the circled letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer hem; 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: VILLA PRUNE ENTIRE GRISLY 
Answer: What bad sailors are celled— PIRATES 




fmprinte par Offprint, 7j rue de I’Evan&le. 75018 Paris 


‘Well, if 6irisaee so saw^ how covie they wear. 

BRESSES THAT ZIP UP THE BACK z ‘ 


£J'v.uis£ 




BOOKS 


MARSHALL; Hero for Our Times 
By Leonard Mo^ey. 570 pp. Illustrated. SI 8- 50. 

Hearst Publications, 959 EghshAiawc. New. York, NY. 10019. 


By Herbert Mitgang 


/^EORGE C MARSHALL — 
VJT US. Array chief of staff, stcro* 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 


QDE3G BQDC3 0D3QD 
□DHtD E0BH QQBC1D 
EE0BBEEEEI3QEI3BE 
gboeo QDaaCiEQan 
qdqd aann 

EEB QBE □QQEt3[3Q 

□□□□ DEE QljQHQ 

□□□□ cgnBna □□□□ 
□DEHE DDE EQDQ 
EOQBDGQ C3BQ QQQ 
EDEQ EQQE 
DEQOEEnata □□□□□ 
EGEEUEQQECJQnnHQ 
□□□□□ QBHa EI3DD 
DDOEE BBEO EE30D 


By Robert Byrne 


TJOW much is offered mi 

XX tional exchange sacrifice? usu- 
ally it will not be attempted unless 
one gets a pawn in addition to the mir 
nor piece for the rook, so the resulting' 
material unbalance will be.' quite 
small. 

Of far greater importance are the 
positional factors, particularly mobili- 
ty: against the opponent's active rook, . 
the sacrifice is doomed, but the offer 
may succeed if the position is open 
enough to permit the minor pieoc 
good play while there are not open' 
roes for the rook. 

An excellent positional exchange 
sacrifice dominated the a efioh in the- 
game between Tigran Petrosian of the 
Soviet Union, a former work! champi- 
on. and Genoa Sosonko, a Dhtdb 
grandmaster, from the sixth round of 




taiy of state, the Marshall or the Plan 
that helped Europe recover after 
World War 12 — was a historic figure 
who avoided the limelight in war and 
peace. He issued no public pro- 
nouncements, nor is he remembered 
particularly for his phrasemaking or 
speeches. Yet he was remarkably ef- 
fective in bis actions and in creating 
an aura of old-fashioned service, sang- 
froid and straightforwardness — all 

those rare virtues summed up in the 

word “character.** 

Fortunately, in Marshall: Hero for 
Our Times," Leonard Mosley has 
unearthed the details of his public and 
private life, and written a readable 
and solid biography. Mosley, a war 
correspondent, militaiy historian and 
biographer of Charles A. Lindbergh 
and John Foster Dulles and the du 
Pont of Delaware families, is well- 
equipped to tell the story of Mar- 
shall^ career. , . . . 

One of the book’s values is that it 
isn’t a simple valentine. By pointing 
out some of Marshall’s mistakes in 
judgment along the road to greatness, 
the »u fhor shows Marshall to be a 
public servant who continued to grow 
ui stature when he took on his heavi- 
est tasks well into his 60s. 

For after serving as chief of staff of 
the Army under President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt — when he called the 
cignfiia in every theater of global war 
find not just on one battlefront — he 
sought neither fame nor political off- 
ice, but retirement. Pres dent Harry 
Tr uman immediately enlisted his ser- 
vices a gain on a Mission Impossible 
— trying to bring the two rrnxxmcfl* 
able factions, the Nationalists and 
Communists, together in China. And 
ih4m J as secretary of slate, he had to 
work out the design for the occupa- 
tion of Germany, the pome treaty 
with Austria, the complexities of the 
Tr uman Doctrine in Greece and Tur- 
key, the confrontations with the Sovi- 
et Union, the rebuilding of Europe 
oat of the nibble. 




L-VV «;-• 




md 


George G 


glory by commuxsf& as well as -by 
conquest. 

And here is whete Marshall showed 
that he could ri*e above personal 
rivalry. Recogniziag MacAnhnr’s vir- 
tues as well as flail#, he defended him. 
despite MacArthttfs defiance; Mar- 
shall turned out flg:be the bigger man, 
the man without me ego — the man of 
character — cngaMdwihe higher aim 
of winning lbe:w*r. “Because Mac- 
Axthur disliked, mistrusted and 
resented Marshall it should oot.be 
thought that hjsrprejudices were re- 
dprocated,” Money writes. “They 
were not, and maybe that was the 
trouble.” - v 

And then cfenc the showdown dur- 
ing the KofQiifc War. when Mac* 


Arthur, in oatfit his messages, in •ef- 
fect told the Qiincsc to- fwget abbui 
Washington ttsd the United Nariom 
and to talk pQtgx directly with him. 
This was womfich far Truman, who 
relieved Macmhur as supreme com- 
mander and e^pped him of his other 
posts in ther&r East. How did Mac- 
Arthur resect “George Marshall 
pulled the^Ker,” he declared. This 
is the stuff of l&b drama, and Mosley 
tells it wdf 

There are many nuggets of informa- 
tion here: hop from the beginning of 
his career JiCSi&fcmll kepi a fittle black 
book of tfittafemed young officers as 
well as those who did not deserve to 
commandroames such as DwighrD. 
Bsenhower and George S. Patton and 
Omar N Bradley were starred in that 
book, aftf when they were jumped 
over the heads of higher ranks by the 
chief of ttaft it was not a whinuieal, 
but a sth£da, act But we also read 


Moslev is also a novelist and knows 
ow to build a dramatic story. This 


one is ready-made for a nuuung ac- 
count of the rivalries within the U.S. 


count of the rivalries within the U.S. 
militaiy establishment and, specifical- 
ly, between Marshall and Gtn. Doug- 
las A. MacArthur. 

They had parallel careers. The read- 
er may find himself cheering for Mar- 
shall to catch up in rank and fame 
with the more flamboyant Mac- 
Arthur. They were lieutenants before 
World War L they had distinguished 
records in the trenches of France, and 
they continued to dimb die ladder in 
that gray time of camps and distant 
outposts between the world wars. 
MacArthur was always one step 
ahead — his mother lobbied effective- 
ly for him m Washington — and he 
got his general's star first Because of 
some slights by Pershing’s headquar- 
ters, MacArthur held Marshall ac- 
countable for bis difficulties in Wash- 
ington in later years. During the war. 
MacArthur fought off the other ser- 
vices so that he could run the Pacific 
Theater as his fief do m and gain the 


Mosley njtrigment that Marshall got 
off toofigptty for his neglectful rok in 


the fajha#; 4 n communicate properly 
be tween tarteivice& before Pearl Har- 
bor. And at leant how be handled 
Rooseyolriand spoke his mind instead 

lewd, the book to- 
couaffrJa^shall's devotion to his 
beanti&S-Gijt wife, who was an inval- 
id andvbnable to bear children and, 
after. fcdfdfeaLh, to his second wife, a 
widrwf aaff to her children! There are 
poign&xt. references to the time when 
Efeeohqwtt, who owed much to Mar- 
sbafi, ran for president and, in a cam- 
paign speech, failed to defend Mar- 
■aBcf' Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
Marshall “a traitor.” Ae 
&mgfc Mrs. Marshall would not fm> 
gjwMSserixjwer, Marshall did, mid 
eongatfghaed him on his victoiy^at 
the poDtpuce again, Marshall cocdd 
rise above a serious affront w&ea he: 
bdfiovedSfceie were higher stakes for 
fteex^tty. * ”;*• 

- MsSfYs biography hclps to explain 
ChurduH called Mar-’ 
shah organizer of .victory .and 
why Jtooscvelt refused to accqit his 
restgeidbn at the begmnuig m the 
wat wfcen Marshall offered him the , 
chaxxtoon the ground that he was too 
old C?^ncky for the amniiy that 
Roouevdt laughed and said no. - 


H&Bm Mitgang-is on the staff of 
The Haw York Timex, 
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yg 
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the Intopolis Interna ticmal Taurna-. 
meat in Tilburg, The Netherlands. 

Petrosian’s unusual but reasonable 2 
P-QN3 took the game away from weD- 
trodden paths of analysis so that he 
might make use of his formidable po- 
sitional judgment. - 

Perhaps it would have been wiser lo. 
forestall a later white queenside ex- ■ 
pansion by 11 . . . p-QRA Instead. 
Sosonko preferred to attack with . 
II . ■ . P-KN4. . _ r - 

Petrosian would not have beat em- 
barrassed by 14 . . . P-QN4? [ be- 
cause 15 N-R5, NsN; 16 PxN, R-R2; 
17 Q-B5, QxQ; 18 R*Q would have 
let White develop pressure on the QB 
file. V ■ 

Sosonko was never able (o get the 
attack he wanted; after 19 O-O, for 
example, it would have been weak to 
play 19 . . . P-B5?; 20 P-KA P-B6; . 
21 PxN, PxB; 21 QxKP because Black 
would have bad his hands full defend- 
ing his RP and QBP. 

The subtle 22 B-Bl! threatened a 
decisive attack on the KP by 23 P- 
K4!. PxP; 24 RxP and thus necessitat- 
ed the hangdog 22*. . . N-B2. 

Petrosian's 24 Q-B5! could not well ' 
have been answered by 24 . . . KR- 
K1; 25 N-B4, QxQ; 26 PxQ because 
the white knight would have gotten a 
powerful outpost at Q6 while the 
backward black QNP became woeful- 


vantage of the disharmonious black 
•pOffltioo. - 

His 29 "N-B4 threatened 30- IWJfi, 
foflowed by 31 B-Q4I To escape such 
>a crushing bind, Sosonko permitted 
Hi 9 QBP to become backward by 
29 . . . P-N4. 

. Petrosian was in go huny to win a 
pawn with 35 RxP because Sbsonko 
would have had countezplay after 

35 . . . B-Q4; 36 R : B7. R-B2; 37 N- 
B5. RxR; 38 BxR, B-B5. 

7 ..Of coursa 36 . . ..;B-Q4 lost, a 
pawn to 37 BxfiP. blit so would 

36 . . . KR-B1; 37 R-B5j After 

Pcuofflan’s 40 P-K4 forced the win of 
another pawn, Sosonko - had no 
chance for a rescue.. . 

After 45 BxP, ywth no recoup 
against Petrosian’s material superiori- 
ty, Sosonko gave up. 
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>y weak. After 24 QxQ; 25 RxQ. 

N-K3, however, Petrosian' produced 
rile potent exchange sacrifice 26 
RxKP!, BxR; 27 BxBch, taking. »d- 
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Brewers Take 3-2 Series Lead to St. Louis 


By Thomas Boswell 

Wmhm&OR Pea Service 

MILWAUKEE — By now, Sl 
Louis has to be convinced After 
losing Sunday’s fifth game of the 
World Series to Milwaukee, 6-4, to 
f&H behind three games to two, the 
Cardinals have seen enough of the 
Brewere to get the general idea. 

Here the Car dinal* were led to 
believe that they would be playing 
the champions' of the American 
l ea gue — the patsy circuit — and 
what do theyget? A kind of hybrid 
gang of National League spleen- 
crushers. 

Power everywhere. More speed 
than advertised Defense to beat 
the band Play hurt, never quit. Eat 
adversity, yawn when you’ve got 
'em down. Throw at their beads. 


Brewer right fielder Charlie Moore’s sliding catch in the fifth robbed Lonnie Smith of 

Racetracks NFL Strike Beneficiaries 


By Bill Christine 

— — **■ . las Angeles Timet Service 

‘""v ^ LOS ANGELES — Tom Rivera, 
lirector of marketing for Ariing- 


vi.. on Park in suburban Chicago, potatoes compared to Santa Anita, 
" M ‘ { '-i right just as wefl have been speak- *>“* 81 Waterford those figures rep- 
'* lg for the entire industry. *1 wish resent respective increases of 24.7 


i . i *-1 


, *1 wish 

i be football players would stay on 
£ Hike aS year,"he said. 
ai' : . Since the National Football 
■eague players walked out last 
tenth, btmness at race, tracks 
pen on Sundays has shown in- 
" jaj? reases ranging from 17 percent to 
9 percent. Several track opera- 
irs, anticipating that gamblers, 
bo usually bet illegally on NFL 
;*■;> imes would turn their attention 

‘ >• legal wagering on horses, pro- 

icted an increase as the strike 
arted, but facts have have ex- 
* xded the forecasts. 

On SepL 19, the last Sunday the 
„ FL played, 13 trades totaled 

: 15 18,288 in attendance and 
. r ’’I 4,785,976 in handle. The foQow- 
• . ~ g Sunday, the same 13 tracks 

■ owed an 11.9 percent increase in 

’ ’ : tendance, to 122,982, and betting 

as up 10.1 percent, to 
.6.464.747. 

. r «• Tbe following Sunday, the rao- 
i: g increases were more dramatic. 

: j; [tendance rose 19.3 percent and 
' - igering increased 17 percent 
At Off Trade Betting in. New 
yrk City, where betting is con- 
icted on races at Bdmont Park, 

■ e handle ■ on the strike's third 
■" nday was $3.2 ntiDuxt an in- 
■ sise'of about $500,000 over the 
nday of two weeks previous. 
There’s gravy all over the place. 

. . Belmont that Sunday, tbeatten- 
ace was 25«000-, a-jmim-of-5,00&- 
xe than Sept 19, and the handle 
- ■> Teased more than $600,000. 

.. arty McKcon, president of the 
rw York Racmg Association, 
rich operates Belmont, had ex- 
cted Sunday increases in the 
v *• 00,000 range. 

, , n The first Sunday of the Oak 
■ee meeting at Santa Anita in Ar- 
• • dia, Cahf^ accounted for a 

■ ’ owdof 46,000 and handle of $6,1 
“ illion. The attendance was the 

cond largest in Oak Tree’s 14- 
. ax history and the handle was s4- 
- ost Sl million more than the. 

imparable Smxlay from 1981. 
Football gamblers still have the 
'liege games to bet on, of course, 

, it their Sundays have been most- 
;; :• empty, except far small schools 
« ; at switched their game to Suo- 
; iys for television. 

Even small tracks, some of 
.... rich have been stniggting most 
' the year, have shown increases. 

: ii.ii 'aterford Park, winch cancded.its 




West Virginia Derby this smtmw*r 
because of economic conditions, 
drew 2333 fans cut a recent Sun- 
day and they bet $267,765. Small 
potatoes compared to Santa Anita, 
but at Waterford those figures rep- 
resent respective increases of 24.7 
percent and 28.7 percent more 
than Sept 19. 

Another West Vindxda track. 


drew 7,705 fans who bet $1.1 mD- ^ “S«ram 

mmsms ESSI 

Tswaaaspt*. kS 

sey, does not run on Sundays, but beat you with th. 
has always considered ABC foot- did Sunday, it’s * 
ball telecasts a s its mam competi- On Satmday, v 
hOTi on Mondaymrius during the m ^ seventh iu 
s ^ so ^ ^ S PP L 11 ' the Cardinals — 


paric ssKfcM.iB.ssr ^suss«sfag«ja5 

Mike CaldweD survive for 836 inn- 

SPORTS BRIEFS SSSk 

— — — — the two winning runs and seeing 

Racing Teams Agree to FISA Changes i4bS£!^ 

dadtc r* j . 0 . . , " ” Cardinals know better. 

PAK1S — Grand pnx racing teams surprisingly have agreed to drastic Make no mistake, the Cards are 
rules changes ordered for 1983 to reduce speeds and increase the safety worried — from Manager Whiiev 
of drivers, track officials and the public, it was learned Monday. Herzog, who is already talking in 

The International Auto Sports Federation last week voted major aero- postmortem tones, to *ni «nn vet- 
dynamic changes. The teams said it was impossible to design and buOd erans who know from experience 
new cars in time for 1983 season. But spokesmen for the William* and when a good thing has gone bad. 
Brabham teams confirmed Monday that in a meeting late last week all “If we should be fortunate 
the teams agreed to accept the new rules, and even said they could be enough to win the sixth game, . . . " 
ready for the first- 1983 race, the South African Grand Prix in February, began Herzog, in the miinnw of a 
rather than the first European race in April as FISA had ordered. fellow who doesn't want to annoy 

The FISA move, backed by drivers demanding slower and safer cars an extremely large person, 
and by various tracks’ refusal to continue spending money on modifica- Heizog and the rest of the Busch 

tions. apparently convinced the team* to agree to the changes. Bunch are going home. On Tues- 

Brabham designer Gordon Murray said he expected the new cars d*y, it’s to be 258-game winner 
would have about the same straight-ahead speed as existing models but Don Sutton against their nine- 
“certainly will be far slower in tbe corners.” Derek Daly, who drove for career winner John Stuper. 

the 1982 Williams team, said the new cars should prove to be “much Make your own jokes, 
more spectacular and much more fun to drive because they will slide . Brewers have tbe wind Se- 
mnefa more.” hind them now. Every lime they 

look around, somebody from the 

60 Countries Invited to Soviet Games - S"S 

MOSCOW — Athletes in at least 60 countries — up to 1,000 competi- f° r . a ^ al enduing Sunday 
tors in all — will be invited to the 1983 Spartacade Games July 16 to ® ven * n 6' rt Yount for being the 
Aug. 6 in Moscow, Tass reported Sunday. 6151 ™ an ® ' 9 editions to have 

Tbe Tass report did not specify the number of athletes coming from “ the same 

each country. Soviet sources have said, however, that a contingent from *** “P* 1,85 

the United States and other countries that boycotted the Moscow Olym- ° ne . < ” ^ I P 50 . fQr ™ost hits m 
pics wQl be invited. The countries boycotted the 1980 Summer Games to kS? u* 0 !**?^ 

protest the Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan. r 

The Soviet games are hdd every four years to hdp the Soviet Union ^ 13 

prepare for the Olympics. Medals will be awarded in 32 sports, with , 
table tennis and synchronized swimming included for the first time. ,v5 c “^*!? oe e r , 1 

17 .TV * . 1 . „ n of 56362 stormed the field, Yount 

iivert Defeats Jaeger m o bets «■» brought back out of the dug- 

" out for a curtain call by the chants 

PALM HARBOR, Florida — Top-seeded Chris Evwt-Lloyd hdd off of “MVP! MVP!" On a raw and 
Andrea Jaeger, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4, in Sunday's final of a professional tennis blustery day, Yount had been at 
to uni man ct hone. the center of almost all the 

In the final set, trailing 3-5 and 15-40 on Evert’s serve, Jaeger dug in to Brewers' mischi ef making 
fight off two match points and win the game. That took her to 4-5 with a He hit a first-inning shot off the 

chance to square matters on her save. But she made four straight errors foot of pitcher Bob Forsch and 
as Evert applied pressure by keeping the ball deep and wefl placed for scored when Ted Simmons 
the victory. . _ _ chopped to first A couple of inn- 

“I don’t know if you could call it Tun,’ but it was satisfying,” Evert xngs lata, Yount’s doable was in- 
said of ha 27th consecutive winning match. strumental in the Brewers’ scoring 

another run. Finally, when the 
GompBad by Our Stuff From Dqpatdiu Cards closed to 3-2 in the seventh. 


percent m handle over the last 
Monday the trade went head-to- 
head with a televised NFL game. 


'em down. Threw ai their heads, 
slide in their faces, spit in their 
eyes — and never apologize. 
Thump ’em any way you nave to, 
even if the greatest relief pitcher in 
history is hurt, even if two-thirds 
of your outfield is injured, even if 
your starters look frazzled, even if 
your good ole manager barely 
seems to know what inning it is. 

Best team in baseball. One game 
away from winning its first World 
Series. Better gel out of the way 

WbenTram thM^i^^Thome 
runs in the regular season comes 
from behind to take charge of a 
Series, as the Brewers have done, 
without hitting many home nine, 
it’s unnerving. When the Brewers 
beat you with their gloves, as they 
did Sunday, it’s worry time. 

On Saturday, when they led, 5-1, 
in the seventh inning of Game 4, 
the Cardinals — cm the verge rtf a 
three-games- to-one lead — were 
ready to measure Lhemselves for 
world champ ion ship rings. 

Now, after watching Robin 


SPORTS BRIEFS 

Racing Teams Agree to FISA Changes 

PARIS — Grand prix racing teams surprisingly have agreed to drastic 
rules changes ordered for 1983 to reduce speeds and increase the safety 
of drivers, track o fficials and the public, it was learned Monday. 

The International Ante Sports Federation last week voted major aero- 
dynamic changes. Tbe teams said it was impossible to 4wagn and bufld 
new cars in time for 1983 season. But spokesmen far the Williams and 
B rabham teams confirmed Monday »h flt in a meeting late last week all 
tbe teams agreed to accept the new rules, and even said they could be 
ready for the first 1983 race, the South African Grand Prix in February, 
ratha than the first European race in April as FISA had ordered. 

The FISA move, backed by drivers demanding slower and safer cars 
and by various trades’ refusal to continue spending money on modifica- 
tions. apparently convinced the teams to agree to the changes. 

Brabham designer Gordon Murray said he expected the new cars 
would have about the same straight-ahead speed as existing models but 
“certainl y will be far slower in tbe corners.” Derek Daly, who drove for 
the 1982 Williams team, said the new cars should prove to be “much 
more spectacular and much more fun to drive because they will slide 
modi more.” 

60 Gjuntries hmted to Soviet Games - 

MOSCOW — Athletes in at least 60 countries — up to 1,000 competi- 
tors in all — will be invited to the 1983 Spartacade Games July 16 to 
Aug. 6 in Moscow, Tass reported Sunday. 

Tbe Tass report did not specify the number of athletes coming from 
each country. Soviet sources nave said, however, that a contingent from 
the United States and other countries that boycotted tbe Moscow Olym- 
pics will be invited. The countries boycotted the 1980 Summer Games to 
protest the Soviet military intervention in A fghanistan. 

The Soviet games are held every four years to help the Soviet Union 
prepare for the Olympics. Medals wfll be awarded in 32 sports, with 
table tennis and synchronized swimming included for the first time. 

Evert Defeats Jaeger in 3 Sets 
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there was Yount again to a 
dramatic point. How? With a 
borne rum Into a gale-force wind, 
a flick of the wrists produced an 
opposite-field bullet to the bleach- 
ers in right- 

Yount did it with the glove, too. 
But then, so did almost every 
Brewer. Charlie Moore slid across 
the grass in right to rob Lonnie 
Smith of a double. Panl Molitor 
leaped high at third, stomped on 
tbe bag, then fired to first for a 
double play. Cedi Cooper made a 
diving stop of a sboL to his right 
and then threw from Ids knees to 
Caldwell covering to end a rally in 
the seventh. Yount roamed b ehin d 
second, ignored a terrible hop and 
took a hit away from Smith. Jim 
Gantner dove behind second to 
keep another ball in the infield and 
keep another run from scoring. 

“Against a mediocre defensive 
team, we'd have had 20 hits today 
and I don’t know bow many runs,” 
said Keith Hernandez, who had 
three of St Louis' futile 15 hits. 

Tm so glad that a national TV 
audience could see us kfll some- 
body with leather,” said Brewer 
General Manager Harry Dalton, 
shaking his head at the very idea 
that “people think we’re just a 
crunch-and-run dub.” 

The Brewers could hardly have 
captured Game 5 with more au- 
thority. They scored the first time 
they got to bat as Simmons's 
groundout scored Yount. When 
the Cardinals tied matters, 1-1. on 
a triple by David Green and a dou- 
ble by Hernandez, tbe Brewers re- 
sponded with a go-ahead run in 
their next time at tbe plate, this 
time on a Cooper groundout that 
plated Molitor. 

The Brewers, just like the text- 
book says, nudged that margin to 
3-1 with a double by Moore and 
single by Molitor in the fifth. And 
when the Cards made scary noises 
with an RBI single from sOem 
George Hendrick in the seventh, 
Yount hit his emphatic homer. 

In fact, when the Brewers beat 
on Sutter in the eighth for two in- 
surance runs with three smoking 

GameS 


singles to center, phis a walk, their that there was nothing unusual in 
6-2 lead entering the ninth looked leaving Caldwell on the mound in 
like overkill, the final inning as. with one out. 

But the Cardinals actually got to Green doubled. Hernandez dou- 
bting the go-ahead run to the plate bled and Hendrick singled. Let’s 
in tbe ninth. pretend that anyone mi gh t leave in 

_ Now. only those whose seustivi- a pitcher who has given up 14 hits 


ties are ground to dust would say 
that a one-legged manager who has 
had heart and stomach surgery 
could make a sequence of colossal 
mistakes that almost lost a pivotal 
Series game for his team. 

So let’s not say it Let’s pretend 


and has let the lying run get to the 
plate. 

Let’s pretend that every 
Milwaukee heart didn't jump into 
every Milwaukee throat when Dar- 
rell Porta lined reliever Bob 
McClure's first pitch to righL for 


yet another hit — go-ahead run 
now at the plate and tying run on 
first. 

And let’s not dwell cm the good 
fortune needed for ' McClure to 
strike out Willie McGee and get 
Gene Tenace to fly out to end the 
game. 

“About two inches farther up on 
the bat, away from the label,” said 
Tenace, “and that ball is way out 
of the park." But it wasn’t. So now 
the Brewers are measuring fingers. 
The Cards are measuring boxes. 


Kuerui, Torre and an Ideal Marriage 


New yurt Times Service beings manage dub,” said the 

MILWAUKEE — In the tumult team’s vice president and general 
of Wisconsin Avenue last week, manager. Harry Dalton, 
where hom-honkmg celebrations Dalton was 'referring to George 
followed Brewer victories in Bamberger, currently the New 
Games 1, 4 and 5 of the World Se- York Mels’ manager, and to 
nes. car after car was plastered Kuean, who suceeded the less-pop- 

WORLD SERIES NOTES of a whole 

with bumper stickers proclaiming f generation of hope. He took 
“Harvey Kuenn For PrcsidcnL” ***“ *«» over -500 for the first 
The Brewer manager, a native of Haive/s not quite as outgo- 

i m « . > ° - . . rrto mil hi» hoc rtw unvontnm* nr 


WORLD SERIES NOTES 


Milwaukee and a survivor of three 
lif e- threatening illnesses, has be- 
come increasingly popular in this 
blue-collar town as the team he 
took ova in June overcame a se- 
ries of hardships to reach the Se- 
ries. Kuenn’s status for next year is 
yet to be determined. 

“We’ve had the good fortune of 
having two likable, popular human 


mg, but he has tbe advantage of 
being a native. He’s an institution 
with tbe club and the community." 

As for when and how a decision 
on Kuenn’ s future will be made, 
Dalton was unwilling to interrupt 
Sunday’s celebratory mood with 
speculation 

"Sometime after this is all ova. 
tbe dust has settled and we’ve oil 
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CMxm lor Portar in the Vth. 
b-RSed out to Wt tor ObotMoll in Itm Wh. 
StLaMs Ml SM M»- 4 

MBwsfeee Nl W ttx— « 

E — Forsch. Gardner, Herr. DP— St. Louis 1 
Milwaukee 1. LOB— St. Loub 12, Milwaukee 7. 
2P Uornonde * 2. Yount, Moore, Green. 3B— 
Green. HR— Younl (1 >. SB— LSmlth. 

IP H HER BB SO 
SLlaats • - 

Forsch (L) 0-2 7 0 4 3 2 3 

Suitor 1 3 2 2 1 2 

Milwaukee 

CaMwetitWiM 1 1-3 14 4 4 2 3 

McClure i2 33 1 0 0 0 1 

. T— 3rm.A— 6L542. 


AUTO SHIPPING 1 

1RANSCAR 20 rue U Sueur. 75116 ' 
Poris. Tab 500 03 04. hGeo: S3 95 31 
Antwerp 33 9? 85. Ccmas 39 43 44. 

AUTOS TAX FREE 





Brener pitcher Mike Caldwell, unsuccessfully trying to complete 
a double play in Sunday’s seventh inning, collided at first base 
with Cardinal runner Keith Hernandez. But Caldwell covered 
first for the final out of the inning, ending a St Loins threat 
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come back to earth.” Dolton said. 
“1 don’t d«nk either one of us has 
any idea when well come back to 
the real world.” 

Joe Torre didn't make it to the 
World Series, because his Atlanta 
Braves lost the National League 
playoff to the Sl Louis Cardinals. 
Bui his family did make it, and so 
did the Braves. 

The ceremonial first ball for 
Sunday’s Game 5 was thrown out 
by Joe's brother. Frank, in a salute 
to Milwaukee baseball of a quarter 
century ago. 

The Milwaukee Braves made the 
Series against the Yankees in 1957 
and 19S8. and Frank Torre was a 
first baseman on those Milwaukee 
teams. 

The Braves lata moved to At- 
lanta, much to the resentment of 
the fans hereabouts. But they were 
replaced by the Brewers, who 
brought the American League to 
town. So Frank Torre tied up the 
loose ends of Milwaukee baseball 
history by throwing out a first boll 
in the Brewers' first World Series 
here. 

When PhD Bozich and Cindy 
Keskey were married Sunday 
morning at Sl AIpbonsus Church 
in Green dale, Wisconsin, he said 
they were taking a surprise trip. 
She thought maybe Bermuda, 
maybe Sl Martin, maybe Mexico. 

Instead, ihe bridegroom escort- 
ed the bride to County Stadium, he 
in his tuxedo, she in ha white 
gown. He didn't have any tickets, 
but he knew “somebody” who 
would let them in. 

They created quite a stir, look- 
ing as if they had just climbed off a 
wedding cake, strolling through 
the crowded aisles of a World Se- 
ries game, followed by tdevision 
cameras, reporters and fans. 

Bozich. a food broker, said he 
“wanted to give ha something 
she'd never forget for a wedding 
presenL” His bride, a self-de- 
scribed “banendress," said: “He 
comes up with some pretty strange 
presents.” Two friends lent them 
seats behind first base, and they 
cheered the Brewers until the end. 
Then they went. on their -honey- 
moon. Where to? 

Said she: “We’re just driving 
through Wisconsin.” 

Said he: “Who knows? Maybe 
we’ll wind up in Sl Louis.” 
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US. IMMIGRATION A VISA manors PS YOUNG LAOY, trifinaual, OAeAerU 
LS lawyer, London pi 1930 6451. appoaronce. Farit S27 01 93. 


PARIS PX YOUNO FRENCH LADY 
Bfcgud, oeceBont oppote u n u e. Intarna- 
tiond traveling partner. Tel 5486947. 


AVIATION 


Bax 12SVLBatWdom Airport, Hoi 
Tot 010623077- Iks 25D71 ffCAR 


Tab 03/54262 «. (10 lined 
Tbe 35207 TRANS B 


FOR IMMEDIATE DBMRT 
pBSOOSa.My loaded, PB 300 SP, 
(US tpeal Turbo Diesel SUPfli 
CORVETTE PANTHER J 7Z cd raw 
T-SBDT9S6 l , 

Ffon» T <3OT^|0y>BW517. i 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Cortsuttom* USA, 91 Fbg Sl. Honore, 
Peril Bo. Tefc 266 90 75. Tbu 642066 F. 


YOUNG DBfMOUBHB>PJLmukSn- 
jud^^Spanid.Fren* «t20. DH 11 

YOUNG LADY. Cmu*l dnwHoure, Ccd PhOp 
wil trowoL London 747 3304. or write 404: 


US lawyer. London PI ) 930 6451. 


mpo or one e . Paris 527 [ 


ESCORTS & GUIDES f ESCORTS & GUIDES | ESCORTS & GUIDES [ ESCORTS & GUIDES | ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 


212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 

Cl i lumgn Bra n di 

312-861-0465 

halt available to travel anyvdiore 
nationafty or Inlemcrioaouy. 

MAJOR 

CREDIT CARDS 

ACCEPTED 

TWs quea n! wln ol ng f erv i e e hoe 
been Beataed at lb* top A moef 
MBdn+m Eetort Service by 



'ti*-"" % 


Transactions 


BASKET PJkU. 

Ntdlonol ■asteftoH Anodaflen 
7ALLA&— stteoMd None Anehnwa Terry 
, n* ana Mktoy DMora. . . 


NEEL Standings 






CFL Standings 


■ASTERN DIVISION 

W L T PC N. Pk 
"“to 7 6 1 357 374 IS 

mm »i 6 6 1 321 341 13 

3 M 0 28* 90 « 

2 11 S 1W 411 4 

WESTERN DIVISION 

11 3 D 4H 2M 22 

“7 I S 1 359 379 17 

I S • 0 4S1 273 U 

I $ 6 3N 314 » 

aun ™ n ' S 7.1 044 327 11 

Tro4ai ‘ j RnM» 
5««W2*.TanWfci* 

°‘ wr Y»MoatnioiHi 


DENVER— PtacM Roytln Corel, end Uctto 
Meibauentoo wo Ivon. 

DETROI T — P la c ed Ron Left wont on 
wohwn. - 

SEATTLE— Cot Steve BurfcA ooard. ond Allen 
Ravtnrn.<onMetL 
UTAH— Cut Cart Nkk&ntonl. 

HOCKEY 

NotNeN Kedray Lhpm 
st. LOUIS— sent Mlkw Zuke. Pot Hickey for- 
teontt end Jim Poveee> detenemon, to spit 
Latte City, oMIm centra) Hockey LeecM-ono 


NBA Exhibition Games 


WALES CONFERENCE 
PofffCX DMlha 


SanrttMf DWObo 


WaNtWWton T04.d wi e i o«a95 
pertver 134 . Konm CPy TB 

MUwoukee 99 , New York 02 

Pomond 1 H, Phnom* ra 



W L 

T 

OF 

CM 

HY Islanders 

5 1 

fl 

29 

14 

Phi Metohia 

5 1 

a 

29 

XI 

New Jersey 

2 1 

3 

22 

22 

WesiUnnton 

2 3 

0 

18 

25 

MYftanoers 

2 S 

0 

34 

31 

Ptnstwron 

7 4 1 

Adams DtvtHoa 

19 

31 

Montreal 

S l 

0 

31 

16 

Boelen 

3 1 

2 

20 

21 

Quebec 

2 a 

T 

27 

2t 

Bottoto 

2 3 

1 

» 

24 

1 ini Itinl 

namnra 

I 2 

2' 

19 

20 

cwnpOoRCoaftrwco 
’ RttsHf DtvUoa 


Minamata 

4 B 

1 

a 

14 

CNono 

4 1 

y 

at 

35 

SL Lotos 

3 3 

9 

20 

20 

Taranto 

0 4 

2 

17 

25 

Detroit 

0 5 

1 

12 

31 


Los Angelos 

3 

1 

2 

21 

H 

B 

Wlnntoeo 

3 

2 

1 

30 

20 

7 

Edmonton 

2 

3 

3 

35 

39 

4 

Calgary 

2 

4 

1 

34 

34 

5 

Vweeuver 

1 

4 

1 

18 

22 

3 


AUSTRIA: V)oaMi060«T03-B6122 

HAIY: 0049-6103-86122 

Rpme-Mil t^n 

KUSUMi 0049-6103-86122 
B i v i U - Aidwerp- 

HOUAMfc 020-434956 

A met e rt a m ll wnu e KoW irW 

H4QLANDi Leodott 01-628 7969 

OTHB SC CAPITALS 

Tab Germany 0-6103-86122 


Sunday's Remits 

8uHoio 6 Edmonton 4 IHousleY Perreaolt 
W, Andreychuk (5). FoBono (2). Cyr (21. 
McKeoiioy (4): Gretzky (4J, Linesman m. Lam- 
ley (1), Hunter (9)). 

Lo« Anodes & N.Y. Ranoen 3 fNktmNs 2 (7), 
Taytor Q), Nechaev (1], Simmer (4); Don 
MobnarHL Dave Malenevn), Path m). 

Cetoory i, vnutton S IPetmnsU t3), 
McDonald (71. Nlbnott (3), Rbefiraash (51, 
B etnhart n» Boiler (3), Dupont ni. DeBHtS 
(SLSaiao ni.Undstroflt (5]}. 

OU eopo 6, Detroit 4 (Sawed CO. Snoot* (4). 
ELMurray (U, Preston 3 (41, Marsh (T>; Wood* 
(1), Hubers (U Barrett n». 


FRANKFURT 


JOiami'iBCxansBmcE 

Etartt awdoblo to trawl anyyrftoto 


0611-686482 


A-AMERKAN ESCORT SERVICE 

* ESCORTS NY & 

> EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE-ORGO 
1 Americo-Tremsworid 
212-591-2934 
212-461-4091 
212-961-1945 

Telephone write POB 176, 

Fresh Meadows, NY 11365, USA 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 


IN NEW YORK 


TEL: 212-737 3291. 


LONDON 

SLOANE 


ESCORT SERVICE 
TBj 101 1 437 8702 
OR (011437 6629 


LONDON 

OXFORD ST 

ESCORT SBVKX 

TEL- 01 582 2408 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Escort Service. 

Tel: 736 5877. 


LA VENTURA 

BYM1A8IAURA 


NEW YORK CITY ft USA 
212 - 888-1666 


CACHET U.S.A. 




LONDON RiTZ 

E5CCKT AGENCY 

435 9713 - 752 7132 

12 NOON - 12 MIDNIGHT 


ZURICH 

Vanessa Escort Service 

TEL 01/4702 12 -69 22 45 


AMSTERDAM 

Evita Escort Service 

TEL25B633 


AMSTERDAM 


'SW* ESCORT SERVICE 
Tefc 222940 


EVASION 

MADRID 

MuftSnaioi Escort & Guide Service. 
TeLMS^I 261 41 42 - 261 43 33L 


AR1STOCAT5 

LONDON 
Esoart Service 
Tefc 4374741/4742 
12 noon - midnight 


AMSTERDAM 

■NORTH -EUROPF 

ESCORT & GUIDE AGENCY 
TEL 0 20-645687 
(u 20-645688 


LONDON WEST 

ESCORT AGENCY 


LONDON (01 >747 3304 


• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Omega Emort Service Germany 

TEL 0049-6103-82048 


AMSTERDAM 

BCORTGUBESERVIGE 
SINCE 1973 
Tel: 247731. 


ZURICH 

SOFME ESCORT « CUBE SBtVKE 
TBa 01/ 202 6693 


Zurich - Geneva 

Mann* bmt 6 Galde Service 
MOl / 361 9000 


MUNICH 

VtOlflT ESCORT 9SVKE 
Tefc 0B9/300S019 


. OOWAJKCUISIVE 
Eteort Sendee. L AAemoon& Evening. 
Tefc 22/71 7929 


FRENCH COtWECItON 
boort Swvioe. Erduiwe London & 
Heathrow. Tefc (01) 2B66528. 


LONDON JESSKA 

Escort Service. Tefc 258 0332. 


GENWA VXP. Service, 
Noon to midnight. Tefc 41 20 36. 


EJLC. CAPITALS 

Escort Service. Germany 0/7851-5719. 


VENNA > HARMONY * VIP Escort 
Service. Tefc Vienna area 02240418, 
noon to midni^O. 

AMSTBtDAM * ANGEL • ESCORT 

Service. Tefc 8^259, Begjo Airport, 
tefc 186164. CredA Cords Arasptod 
ROME EUROPE Oub Escort & Guide 
Service. Tefc 06/589 2604 . 589 1144 
[10 am., 10 pip] 

VIENNA - EXCLUSIVE Escort Service. 
Tefc 47-7441. 

BRUSSELS. CHANTAL ESCORT Ser- 
vias. Tefc 347 02 07. 


Please tefc 640 49 31. 

MADRID RUTH Escort Service. Tefc 
2422792 

MADRD - UA ESCORT SBEVK3L Tefc 
766058Q - 250W2. Graft csrtfa 
VBWNA ETOOE ESCORT SBVKX. 
Tel 5678 55. 

DUSSHJDORF/ COLOGNE - Doom 
Er^Ut Escort Service. 0211/3831 41 
DUSSmXTRF ESCORT 6 TRAVEL Ser- 
vice. Tot 0211 - 492605. 

MUMCH STAR Escort Servxo. Tab 
W?} 3117900. 

fitANKfURT • WESBADGN - MAMZ 

Diana Escort Service. Tefc 06190 4488. 
HAMBURG ESCORT SERVKX. Tefc 
040/4105238. 

RANKFUir IABY Esnn Escort 5er- 
vwe. 0611-5978032. 

RANKnST - WESBADS4 . MAINZ 

Sent Escort Service. 061 1-282726. 
fRANKPURT SONIA ESCORT Service 
Tefc 0611/686562 

BAMCFURT CANDY BGOKT Service. 
Tefc 0611 ■ B72 10, 

WANKIWT -6UA Escort Sendee. 
Tefc 0611 - 68420U 

LONDON PETTO FIHJR Escort Service. 
London / HeaBrow. Tefc 01 7496270. 
LONDON IMD5EY Eseort Service. Tefc 
402983a 

EXECUTIVE CLASS QF LONDON 
Escort Setvie. Tefc 262 3I0a 
DBOS ESCORT SERVICE. Tefc Usndon 
5890451. 

LONDON. JQNNE ES CO RT Service. 
Tefc 01 724 2582. 

IONDON TANJA Escort Service. Tel, 
221 045. 


LONDON • CfSSEA GSLEmt Ser- 221 045. 

tOeKteNOUNtaLE^^ 

.lONMNWWraiE&ccrtS-vKa. TORONTO, CANADA - Gabrid Escort 








.Tefc 01 3706573 


057/33 16 76; 1 1 atom-lpm & cd 6pm 


WWW LUCY Escort Service Tefc 
(01)584 5664. 
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ART BUCHWAID 


Quizzing the President 

W ASHINGTON —“Okay, Sir, - al government nmst solve aB their 
here is your quiz for the problems.” 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1982 




PEOPLE 



vv here is your quiz for the 
next stop. The people axe mad as 
bdl out there because they have an 
18-percent unemployment rate. 
Where does your heart go?" 

“Oat to than. As long as one 
person in this country Is jobless 1 
will not be satisfied.” 

“Good. Who is to blame for the 
high unemployment rate?” 

“There q enough blame to go 
around for everybody. Bat we are 
at least doing something about it, 
unfike those Mg spenders in Con- 
gress who got ns into this mess in 
the furst place.” 

“Where isthe recession?" 

“It's bottomed out and we are re- 
coray-bound, thanks to lower in- 
terest rates, lower inflation and 
confidence by the people on WaD 
Street who are wifflng to back our 
programs by investing In the great 
American free enterprise system.” 

“What must we avoid to get 
people back to work again?” 

“A quick fix, which may tempo- 
rarily put people back to work, but 
wifl neve solve the severe econom- 
ic problems that I inherited from an 
irresponsible opposition party that 
has been on a drunken spending 
binge for four decades.” 

“Why did they spend this mon- 
ey?" 

“Became ft wasn’t theirs. It was 
the American taxpayers’.” 

“And how can we achieve the 

tiwr i win itr eim 1 *" 

“By staying die course which 1 
have set, am] by passing a constitu- 
tional atbnendmeut gua r an t e eing a 
balanced budget, winch wiH permit 
us to five within our means.” 

“Who is preventing us from hav- 
ing a balanced budget?” 

“A small group of selfish men in 
Congress who are wQEne to seB oar 
birthright to satisfy the greedy 
pressure groups who fed the feder- 


Tourism Off in Switzerland 

Vraied Press International 

- BERN — Switzerland’s tourism 
industry registered a seven percent 
drop this past summer as a result 
of the general recession. The Fed- 
eral Statistics Bureau said there 
were 7.5 perce n t fewer foreign va- 
cationers compared with summer 
last year and 65 percent fewer 
Swiss holidaying m their own 
country. 


AMERICA CALLING 


JUT17CV JMDS4LY. Trawl**' mu- 
^v^itesasz.o^WA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCRIBE 
- to the 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 

A* o now subxribar to tte 
Intemottor ci Horrid Tribune, 
you ran tove up lo 46% 
of iho rwwnmn d pries, depend ng 
on your country of rawtonas. 

Fbrdstaih 

on Ittaspebd introductory offer, 
writ* to: 

JI1 . ftesns m OtarUs ^ fe GoSi*, 
'*2200 NNSyorMi^ Franc*. 
Or phono Paris 747-1 2-&SoxL 305. 

M ASIA AND PAOHC 

cortart our tacri distributor or: 

„ fatarmdfcwri Horaid Triton* 
1801 Tai Sana ConMadd SaBdtag 
24-34_ri*MMty Rood 


- al government most solve sB their 
problems.” 

“What will put people bade to 
woritT 

“My tax program, which en- 
courages business to ihveg in new 
plants, expand production and gpve 
the consumer more money in Iks 
pocket to spend on goods.” 

“What have you done to address 
the double-digit unemployment 
rate?” 

“I have just signed a job-training 
bill which wiH make It possible for a 
mOfiob people to learn new trades 

and skiffs to prepare than for the. 
prosperity wfarch is just over the ho- 
rizon.” 

“What will they have to do until 
they find a job?" 

“Show patience and forebear- 
ance. 1 can't tun arotmd overnight 
what the opposition has done in the 
past 40 years to put the country in 
the shape it is in Onlay.” 

“How much of the unemploy- 
ment in the country are you willing 
to take the blame for?" 

“When I came into office it was 
75 percent Now ifs 10.1 percent 
Fkn willing to take the Home for 16 
percent of It Can X read a tetter 
from a 9-year-old boy in Madison, 
Wisconsin?” 

“Sure, go ahead.” 

“‘DearMr. President, 

“ ‘My father doesn’t have a job 
and neither does my mother. But I 
am not one at those who imbAm 
to the drumbeat of doom and 
gloom. I know it isn’t your fanh 

that the dak cloud of unemploy- 
ment Bes over the land, Please 
don’t let Congress spend any more 
money on wasteful p ro gra m s that 
wiD only return us to big yarfmg 
and Ug taxing and double-digit in- 
flation wUcfa has caused the pound- 

mg ec onomic hangover America Is 
now suffering. 

“ "Signed, Do may SchmhkBapp’ ” 

“And what do you say to Dan- 
ny?” 

1 say, Douny, I hear yon. I only 
wish you were old enough to vote.” 

“Well, that takes care of the .un- 
employment issue. One mere ques- 
tion and then well let you take a 
nap. What didn’t you come to 
Washington to play?* 

“Party poetics as osoaL And 
most of all 1 did not come here to 
further mortgage the future of the 
American people just to buy a 
dutt-tenn political popularity, by 
sweeping ow problems trader the 
table.” 


MOVING 



- JW»G4waicfc1hiMwiM<h*wi 

While most “reenmbent * bkydes are one-person affairs, a five-personpowo’ version was tested al Bedford, Mass. j 

Bicycles: The Future Lying Down? 


By Allan Parachini 

Las Angeles Tana Service 

L OS ANGELES — When Paul 
MacC ready ■ designed the 
Gossamer Albatross, which be- 
came, in 1979, the first human- 
powered aircraft to cross the 
English Charm d, a lot of people 
said he was crazy, a dreamer. 

When MacCready and AeroVi- 
ronznem Inc., the company he 
founded and runs, put aloft the 
first solar-powered airplane — 
the Gossamer Penguin — a year 
later, many of the same people 
started calling him a visionary. 

Here was that same Mac- 
Cready, wearing a floppy pseudo- 
safari hat. leaning against a puk- 
ing lot fence at the Orange Coun- 
ty International Raceway. To a 
grnaH be was fantasizing 

about bis latest project — the bi- 
cycle of tomorrow. 

It is a goal shared by many 
small entrepreneurs, tmkerers 
and craftsmen — primarily in 
California and a couple of other 
states. 

MacCready wiH not say a great 
deal specific about Ins own 
project, but from what he will say 
and what could be learned, 
can assume that the vehicle: 

* Has three wheels and is 

powered primarily by pe daling 
People in normal physical shape 
would be able to propel it at 30 
or 35 miles an hour on the level 
• Has a fairing — an aerody- 
namic body — — surrounding the 
rider. The fairing may be made of 
space-age plastics called Nome* 
or Kevlar, ounce for ounce 
stronger than steel and common- 
ly used in bulletproof vests. 

• Probably has provisions far 
auxiliary electrical power to help 

it climb bilk. The system jiu* b»d w 
a one-pound motor fed by six 
pounds of batteries. 

• Weighs somewhere between 
30 and 45 pounds. 

• If it goes into mass produc- 
tion, wifl cost about $500. 

# Is nowhere n«f r-r»pnpipTt» 
even as a prototype. Because of 
that, MacCready is afraid a pub- 
lic debut will permit some large 


bicyde company to steal his idea. 

What attracted MacCready’s 
attention in the drag strip park- 
ing lot was a group of vehicles 
that together are at the cutting 
edge of a new evolutionary form 
of the bike Most of them have 
two wheels but some have three. 
They have chains and deraiDeurs 
and gear-shifting levers. Most of 
the running gear has been avail- 
able in the neighborhood bike 
shop for more than a decade. 

The rider lies back, with the 
feet pushing on the pedals airrv*ct 
horizontally; thus the bikes’ gen- 
eric name: recumbent. They nave 
names like Easy Racer, Aero- 
coupe, Infinity, Avatar and 
NYAB, an acronym that means: 
“Not Your Average Bike.” 

They are not prototypes, but 
production models — selling for 
about $700 to as much as $4,700. 
The average cost is $800, com- 
pared with the average bike price 
of less than $200. 

This is a cottage industry. The 
owners of the companies that 
make the recumbents generally 
know each other. 

But they all know that the 
manufacturing titans of the bicy- 
cle world are watching carefully. 


While neither Schwinn nor 
Huffy, the two major names in 
the U.S. industry, currently plans 
a recumbent, both firms admit 
they have quietly gone to bike 
shops and bought models for 

analysis in their research and de- 
velopment laboratories. 

And if the new machines start 
to nwif* any significant dent in 
the market, Schwinn, Huffy and, 
presumably, their major competi- 
tors in Europe and Japan, will 
pounce into tne void, spokesmen 
for the U.& firms agreed. 

Six production recumbents 
were on display at the annual 
competition of the International 
H uman Powered Vehicle Associ- 
ation, a group founded eight 
years ago to promote advances in 
bicyde engineering. The mem- 
bers of this new, possibly interim, 
generation of bikes are noticeably 
longer and sit far closer to the 
ground than the conventional ve- 
hicle. The recumbent, with two 
wheels or three, is so low that 
safety in traffic will rdy on flags 
or even strobe lights attached at 
the eye lewd of motorists. 

The recumbent riding position 
requires the use of somewhat dif- 
ferent mncffag thaw pnriaTing a 


regular bike. A long-time bike 
rider pfloting several of the new 
vehicles for the fust time feds the 
experience primarily as a tighten- 
ing of the tniphe 

The new recumbents are no 

better at dimbing hiHs, by most 
accounts, but once a rider gets 
used to them, they are described 
almost universally as more com- 
fortable than existing bicycles 
and easier to accelerate and keep 
at cruising speed in traffic. 

Allan Abbott, organizer of a 
recent “practical vehicle” compe- 
tition, said be isn’t so sure that 
what is happening now is more 

ftifln novelty fascination. 

“It’s going to be difficult for 
any of tfaye mnrhmru to overtake 
the standard bicyde,” Abbott 
said. “The bike has been devel- 
oped over 70 years and you are 
not going to suddenly replace it. 
It would be Bice trying to replace 
the piston engine. I expect that 
what well see on the street 10 
years from now will still be con- 
ventional tricycles, mostly. If 
there is a future in recumbent 
bikes, I think it’ll be is the two- 
wheelers. The tricycles are just 
too dangerous in traffic.” 



Judy GrisiiddiTli* Hartford Goonx* 

Another view of test bike with three ot its “engines” idling. 


UNITED VAN LINES 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Britain’s royal family seems un- 
able to keep out of tine news. Dia- 
na, Princess of Wales and Prince 
- Charles had their first royal fight, 
several newspapers said. Diana al- 
legedly “blew her lop” ‘over stay- 
ing at Queen Ettzabaft’s private 
Scottish estate. Balmoral, and in* 
sisted on going home. Diana grew 
“bored to teare” after days ct in- 
cessant xaia, several accounts said. 
She and Charles “had a heated 
row," one newspaper said.” AD. 
Buckingham Palace would say was 
that and Diana, with th eir 

4-month-old son. Prince WBBnu,. 
returned to their London home 


wrath of anti-apartheid campaign- 
ers and some opposition politi- 
cians with her plan for a brief stop- 
over in South Africa. Buckingham 
Palace said that Anne's 60-minute 
Johannesburg call had been ar- 
ranged with “Foreign Office ad- 
vice.” The Foreign Office said too 
much was bring made of very lit- 
tle. Anne, chairman of the Save die 
Children Fund, is to tour southern 
Africa mi the fund's behalf. In 
Johannesburg, palace spokesmen 
Anne asked to meet Sooth 
African officials of the Save the 
Children Fund. “Extremely stu- 
pid,” said Robert Hughes, a Labor 
member of Parliament and chair- 
man of the Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment. He said the princess 'was 
“playing South Africa’s game.” 
Only the Sun repeated an Ameri- 
can report of. Prince Andrew’s al- 
leged antics during his Caribbean 
vacation on Mustique. It summa- 
rized journalist Elizabeth 
Salomon's account erf Andrew, 22, 
actress Kathleen (Koo) Stark and 
others removing their bathing 
suits, or having them removed, at a 
poolside frolic. Andrew flew back 
to Britain ahead of schedule last 
week. Stark went to Florida. Most 
British newspapers reported Mon- 
day that Salamon is seeking cus- 
tomers for her story of the holiday. 
Nigd Dempster, the Daily Mail 
gossip columnist, quoted furious 
members of the prince's party as 
saying Salomon, a friend of 
Stadc’s, had vowed not to reveal 
what transpired an Mustique. "She 
went down on her ' knee and 
promised that she wouldn't tdl 
anyone, at least not until she was 
75,” Dempster quoted one friend 
as saying, “She’s grown old rather 
quickly.” Meanwhile Captain 
Mark Ptriffips, quickly recove rin g 
from injuries suffered in a fall 
from fajs horse, won the intermedi- 
ate section of a three-day equestri- 


an event in Melbourne, then flew 
to. Perth in Western Aust ralia io 
compete - in iniolher equestrian 
event. PhOUpfc-htuband oT Prin- 
cess Anne, suffered a badly bru- 
ised right calf when his horse fell 
onhim. • 

* . 

Jackie Ouamb attended the 
opening of China’s new Fragrant 
Hills Hold, designed by the Chi- 
nesfrAxnerican architect LM. fc£ 
who designed .the John F. Kenne- 
dy Library in Boston. Oriassis b on 
a private tour arid has shunned re- 
porters and photographers. Pei 
barred .forces reporter* from the 




wiui suites and 360 beds, is mi > 
the siteof a X^ngemperor’spaUce 
in the western huh outside Begin^ 
which was once used as a summer 0 ’ 
resort and for hunting;' . -Li > 

r - r- 

Massood Bqjftri, ah Iranian '&! ■’ 
position leader and offictaJof 5T 
People's Mqjaharffa^ »l» gvts m " 
exile in France, has jttaaefed (fate 
Batri-Safc^dwjghteEhf ft hnlTinniii ? 
Baai-Seft, the faflna- iraman 
president. The o6*jfcony took 
place in Auvers-sur-^te, 15 Idiom- * 
eteis (9 mBes). north- of pjuis, rr 
where Rajaw has lived wife Btoi- - ’ 
Sadr since July 1981, when he es- 



Tehran during an assault by toco*. -- 
ity forces on a : boose where Mu- 
jahadm leaders were suiting. - 

’* * . 4 . , 

An t madv eaf tae d- tokast at the r- 
Israel Philarmonic Orchestra's fes- - 
tiws concert marking tile 25"thanm- 
versary of the ftcdadc.R, Minn > 
Auditorium; in Tel Aviv was - 
Frederic R. ' Mann himself. The 
Philadelp hia T mri m sssmm nr y t 
tron of the~ njri& whose name was -• 
given to the orchestra’s home audj- 
toriuss, followed DuM Benin- :■ 
bob* to the-ptno before an avov 
Qow audience of 3,000. He played ->• 
a Chapin wahz to generous ^3- 
platise. The gda program waidonr: ; - 

tra's music director, but Yelml 
Menuhin took -over the baton -to 
lead the ardxadrti m Debuses. 
"Prelude a I’apr&s-nndi d’un .y, 
faune,” after hairing pbyectCbm- T . 
son’s “POeme" for vio&r. and or^ V- 
chestra under Mehta. 

.*■*•*' V J-ci- 

Moflier Teresa has hem awarded c f-‘ 
an honorary doctorate inmoBcbe -i • 
by the French-speaking branch ot-u 
the Catholic Umversity -of 
vain. Belgium, for ha nsssansy 
work in Calcutta. 
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GREAT BKrr AW 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PERSONALS 


BaiANB.CAU.HOME. Evoryibing a 
OK. Wo taw you. Dad JY). 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


E2ST 





LONDON, far tho botf fcnnhod flab 
and housw. Consult iho Spadiiiij, 
and Lawk. TW_- London 

HAMPSTEAD and alter MW. London 
orocn. Marry qucAy hwnai & flaS lo 
rani State Apartmanfe. Tak 455 1231. 



SAVE W TOSOK on yoor bote tail by 


‘AIN 


LONDON MAYFAULha StrwtW 
ry ono btaonn fled n pradtaioiA 
Mode near Park Lano. 244»ur portw- 
ogo. fiA •erviang avdlaUo- Word for 
con^any. EA5J0&. Cal London: 493 


FRENCH PBOVINCES 


Unique vAc, porfoclfy fgrretted aid 
O Q teyiL tf kxuun Bwng, 5 bnta o ro. 
5 oanrooma. S#pmi| yarctamr t and 
mod's apwtimnL Loodscspod Qodoi. 
hoatnd pool, 2-ct» goragn. AvcAdble 


d Sam Comaardal I 
to34Hon«M»rRM 
HONGKONG 
Tal: HK 5-286724 


AVE VICTOR HUGO 

Near U. BeautrU 300 iqA, town- 
how. yery beautiful 150 sqjn. reoep- 
tav + 4 bodraarnt, Z WCt, 2 moi£‘ 

rotRAH. 42 n>« do Bad. 75008 PAMS. 
Trt (1)5630777. 



HOMuirMS Iff. For your hauw or 


Embassy Sa vice 

8 Awl do Mono. 75C08 Pan 

Your Real Estate Agent 
IN PARIS 562 78 99 


■ j INTERNATIONAL 
n * 55166 99 

51 la B— d— a t fr >5007 tete 

1st CLASS 


ATSACLE 


out hotel lervica. FLA TOTH- <3 ruo 
St Chota, Pari. 15th. Tnfc 5T7 54 04, 
Tk 200406. 

GOI7 5T NOM U NSIEOC. Dotem 

Art, dewbe Syirg. 1 bedroom*. 2 

barfs. TV. F6500 morSjy. 

Td: (3] 9» 1395 l 

ON PAK MONCEAUL Top floor. 
Ponftoma wroandod by tum tor- 
roan. 3 reception*, 2 bedroom. FSah 
pri*. Tefc 57795 1U 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


BOUOQM ICAR SONS A BOB. 

(dooo to metro). 150 oqjn. opor h oo nt 
+ tarraca.Bg Suing, tining. AS 
mapped Utcten. 3 bodroonu, 2both- 
raomc. Kd> das d neo r ati n n to be 
pod. Tab oD4 64 64 morning! 

GUT MOQUET. her, taut confer!, 
yrai 3 ptaotn, 78 m2, sur jarrfcv BaL 
«Mn, aristno equipon. F3430 + 
dtargm. Tot75599tol 



GENERAL FOSmONS 
AVAILABLE 


• HOTELS 
RESTAURANTS 
NIGHTCLUBS 


TECHMCAT. TKAN5LATOSS, Frendv GREAT BRTTAIN 

bnsW, matter ton^mi. expeo- |K GASUGHT OF ST JAMB. Lpn- 
enrad m teyonwymeptera ond/or ^ budnennw.'. 


PORTUGAL 

7 DATS MCUISIVI TOURS 

FROM PARIS TO: 


taams 




1 


i 


data proctcoop. Need to bo Para 
hm od L Write gnrina d e tail of Bxperi- 
onor oto Ban 919, Hendd Trtxsw, 
92521 Noufiy Codex. France. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


REDUNuANT MALE (29), 

Dotdi, angle, ViSnguoi. UK educated. 8 
yean raerchcmf nemy parser / cotaring 


dans motf anting buemeiximAS 
nighMimo retra ce. No roentaeteiip 
needed. 2 bars, restaurant, d atmn of 
dcTKectjie table co mpanions, tantafa- 
"S Ctiaret Ads. ff regoirecLjuperh 
Ara^ajurre Anon, arfy E975. plus 
service and VAT. Hrance fee E5J5 
KAJ5 refunded to <5ner» ordering be- 
fore Open Mon - fti Bpm - 
2am. Sat: (big draw nighft 9am - 2am. 
4 0»*e oT*A Street, SvtfT Tot 01 
9301648/4950. 


Heaie Contact.- 

tarkloi: 742 » 11; 742 52 «4f 
742 54 97. The 22055a 


FROM ZURICH TO: 



PLACE DES ETATS-UNtS 

(Noarf. Exceptional townhause, magnifi- 
aent fraastono. 1850 s«nw devaioped, 
oonr ndhrids. Jwtifiod Won price. 
GfcRCCTl. 28 Ave rfleno. 75016 Para. 
Tet Mr Azancot 7to 50 80. 


PORTOGAL 


HOUSE WAMD to tat in SanMte 
era area in own grounefc with swim- 


. Left Bank near fnvalides 

Owinirjg 130 sqjiv pndhouM apart- 
ment, 25 iqjn. tarroce, 1 irakTs room. 1 


Tol: 542 26 27. 


AVE D’lENA 


1077 HP AM5TBDAM 020/797956. 


PARIS AREA FUKNBHED 


Yocr ShxSo or 2-Roem Apartmant 

AT THE CLARlDGE 
74 Champs Bysaes 8fh 

1 month or more 
Tel: 359 47 97 
Tela 290 54V 



HOLIDAYS ft TRAVEL „ fan«a«d 

=- Gonawa Tab 2831 44. Tnlata 427520 

YOIMG AMERKAN B4GMffitseeta CHAKIBt A VAlff YACHT in Greece 
' ‘ ' 1 _ ' 1 Aac* fram owner of lowest fleet m ^ ^ **“*•* 

6ropa. Amtrictm management. Enod- information, adtyr** 

lent crawal service, meentanc m c e , govt. 

TRAVEL AGENT 

4529571. 452M86. Tata* 21J000. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


THANSCARr Europe's kxgetf hr CcA 
atao baggage & household sfbee 
wwkhwoB. Cortact London El 4, Dun- 
d«e Warehouse Thrae Cab SL id 95 
6684.GmWai2t9.37/38Audotvmi 
tal 96 55 11. Mnmch 21, LondAsmsi 
Str Win. tai 57 » 77. LnnA lflS 
165 roe ctaMd, ta> 513 4150 


PAGE 21 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 




International Secretarial Positions 


TOTEM, UNKXffi 

123 or 132 sqjrv, 3 on 4 rooms. Very 
sec urby ^ F 2^000 or 


XBfe 296 888R 


CHAMPS-aTtoBfe Hfeh don stwSo, 
short/long term. Tefi 56293 32. 


THE WTBMATIONAL CM Aviation 
Own taofc s racnMng for the post of 
brod of LCXO. Dacwnant t»fbo- 
hon Service in its Pods office. The par- 
son s o fwrt sd must have a fut com- 
mand of Br gfah m id F rench. Knowi od- 
ge of aaeouteng ond oryurexoPon of 
trffice work esumidL Apply Bmi 91R 
Herald Trieno, 92521 Neuffy Cede*. 



SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


andoora um ei youpsoetafariit 

Finance Director 


MOVING 


ALLIED 
VAN LINES 
INTERNATIONAL 

THECAHEFULMOVSB 

FPAKirp DE5B08DSSLA. 
rKANCt: 14 f. do la Vega, ftris 12 
CortaichMr. Mcbon. 

Tel 343 23 64. 

GERMANY t IN ^^ NC 1 

Frankfurt, 0611-781006. Munich, 089- 
142244. Dumeldorf. 02102-45023^4. 

CONTINEX: TEL. 28T 11 ST PAMS. 
(Near OPERAJ, Air & Sea to ofONn- 
«te». E c wwn y room. Aha b a g gj ga. 


350 iqjn. beautiful reo 
+ 5 b e Aum u ^ hl sns e 
COTAG 562 








KACV.UIIVC 

BILINGUAL 


Business Message C 

.enter 


SECRETARY - 



SWITZERLAND 


BUSINESS 




AtMIEMlOLIbE 

INTERIM 


A permanent 
choice 

of the very best 
in temporary 
multilingual 
office staff. 


02/640.91.91 

2fF Kcnuo Louisa 
lOWBrussek 


C.C.M 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


WBLESTA8UBUD JapOTUsa Ereyim- 
porter end rfcfr&utor, Mots and de- 
pots in Tokyo, Nogoy o , Oeate, Frricno- 
* 0 . is taokmg far mtar e st r ng products 
in the field of Nofiera, Do-rt-yauseif 
Hesnehold Products, etc. Writo to Box. 
15626, Herald Triune, 92521 NeuOy 
CedeX France. 

COTTON CANVAS - tarts & torpoufca 
far roiTiy & dvil uses a v nta bh Coe- 
tact manufactenrs end ex porters: NJ. 
Wfflorproaf Industries Ltd, 207-P, Tex- 
tie FVna. MA Jnnch Eaad. Karachi, 
Pakistan. Tetec 24428 WFSOF PK - 
Cofatar We terptoo f Koroeh'. 

GUIF AREA BU59B5S Hfarmabon. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


OFFICE SERVICES I OFFICE SERVICES 


Zurich is Bedl 

YOUR 



• Acconenod u don address foaUes 
tath maRxsc, phone and teles 

• Mad, mea o o s s . orders tdeen raid 

forw vd e d worldwide. I 

4 Trftngud sacMtarias heisriy. 


Tel: 01/214 61 IT. Telex 812656 fNOF 


USA RESIDENTIAL 


*The Company People* | youriurnbhbdohice 


Nera. AidMei, Caymat, 

badi-up provided indurtnc 


YOUR BUSINESS BASE 
IN MADRID 

RASBO CASTBIANA, 141. 

• legal domidfiGriion 

• taairy office & conference room 

• te leph on e. Mex/ message service 

• penMMnt muUEngcxd staff 

• professional odvice for btetaesi 

UXMGTON 

PbMO GadsOm. 141, Madrid 16 
Tek 4590151 Tbe 48614 LBG£ 


London Regent St. 

• Ltoary servioed offices 

• Prestige mcGmg address 

• 24 hour telephone o ra w inu 

• Teles^ Secretarial, Fci Xerox 

CHESHAM EXECUTIVE ONISE 
150 Report SreeL London Wl- 
Tet 01 439 6268.Teta» 261426 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


ICMT YOIK ratum 5351 Detra» and 

Atteua return 5380, Chicago return 
5400 on Scfee na/KIM. No ro V rictioi * . 
GaBArtwerpi 2339900 
TO USA or WOUDMfK carttad 
your US travel agent. Pcxis H5 92 90. 


experience, at oaso vrilh figures 
ERelent wadang u owfi fa n s m smdl 

d VT Xjre e tanm lor tap daw mnrtrt^g 

neata apply wish reswne, photo and 

. CGNSB|ENRGCXUm6B4T 

47 rue de Frony 
75017 PABS. 



Iranstaion, Arobjci fteneh EngSdi, 
managemort M. Bck 15667. Herald 
Trfcurw, 92521 NouOy Cede*. Fm nee. 


1 1 






’T'i 


s 



rooms & den. Fid security, large go- 

ar&r&ri iss 

S450JXXJ-5650.000. Bonk finSri™ 

trakdde. Cortoch llayce Dtaner, 41 4 


trak^e. Co ntort : Rayce Dtaner, 

PL Comden Dr, Bevvh Wfc, CM. 
90210. TeL {213) 278-6200. 


ANTHRACITE COAL 

P*jtet offers up to 47 imKon lone 
feghttoquafiy, inmedmta detv ar y star- 
tupi Write fa ftm 15651, Herdd Trv 
buno; 92S21 Ptauilly CWox. Frona. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRIT ACN 


CENTRAL LOUDON - Executive s*- 
vice Mteh in new buSdrig^ omo- 
fartpUy furnished aid My equipped. 
Doxy maid service [Mon. through Fri.1 
•Color TV. Phone farbrodwra^tl 388 
1 1342 or write Pnnidertxd Ertatai 
gtayfarj^thL. 1 Uniwiiy 9, London 

LONDON - far funtated fiats & haus- 
en the service leading US Corpora- , 
ttav user Anssombe 5 England Teh 
London 4357122. Tetam29»60. 


* 24 hmr accat 7 doyf o week. 

W 24 hour A mw erphone service. 

* Telex. Xerox, facrirrita. 

• MuMtagwd secretaries. 

• AcaOTnodotkjn address. 

WORUt-WDEHISDBS CENTRES 

110-111 Strata 
London WC2ROAA 
Tek 01 836 891ft Tfa 24973. 


Km GBCVA-MTLAOCOUNIMG 
ear- + ADMNmUTlONSBnnCE 
Trv fidu dd ra Accotec 15 roe de fa Prarie 
CH-1«<»«VA 


YOUR OmCE M ICW YOmt. FrHi 
Ave. address and / or phene numbers 
“ “fftao. Mart phone cdh 

rerawed & forwarded Now York tad 
Service, 210 5Bi Ave., NIC 10010, 


For ot di n er t fe in g Inlon si t tlton 
rontattfU TRIB’s 
•fdca In your country. 

HEADORKS 



OFFICE SERVICES 


YOUR ORTCE.IN PARIS; THfX. 
ANSWaSNG SBMC6. iKratary. 

SA 65tg 2WdB * 

L0900N BUSIES ADDRESS/ 
PHONE/THBC. BcaoutM Su8e 66, 
B7Raowe St.. Wl.TeL- 439 7094. 


Tet 723 71 08 - Taleta 6T2225F. 


A n ss f ei' dta i n Alfans Grim 
TeLt 26 36 15, 

MwmiJ.CIemncn 
Tek; 361 8397/360 24 21. 

■nwelii Arthur Maixner 
Tel.: 343 18 99. 

Franlrturti H Jam or 5. Konred 

Tel.. 72 67 55. 

I nwiunie Guy ran Thnme 
Tel.: 29 58 9A 

IfeboroWtaAmbar 
TeL: 67 27 93 1 66 25 44. 

London: Michael Miteheff 
Tel: 01 8364802. 

MaWfdt A. Umleuff Sarmferoo 
Tefa 455 28 91 & 455 33 06. 

lo mer Antonfe Sambrotta 
TeL, 679 34 37. 

Vfewnas MdOtw Whte 
Tel.= 52 63 97. 

anas 

HetrgXoagiC. Cheney 
TeL- 5 - 420 906. 

New Tafia Sandy O'Hara 
Tel j 752 38 90. 

Tal Avtvs Dan Ehrlich 
TeL: 229 873. 



MINER VE fcr.AMBBCAN 

rr. -T. hems in Paris 

fagWv B etaian, Dutch or German 
secratoript, faytaadge of .Frendl ra- 
wired, Engtah shorthand. Buigud 
tal«as a. - V>Se or phoner 138 A»S^> 
Hugo. 75116 Peris. France. Tefc 


La SociOtO das Cimanta Franca Is. c -*- 
2» milliards, 3900 para^ i 7 unfto da production, 
20 fillalea en France et A r&tranger, recherche 
Division Internationale, au Sllge- da ' PARiS- 
LA DEFENSE ' 

Secretaire 

bilingue anglais 

IW. 73623 /HT 

- en dehors des tactics habHuelles de aaeMUdM. el 1 * 

panic! pera a la gestlon administrative de contra 13 » 
I’dtranger ^ 

- et alia veliiara notamment au bon loncUowwnenj 

liaisons entrs le personnel drftacM al las: d*r«c* toRS 
fonctionnelles du slOge. - • — r - . .- 

Secretaire 

bilingue espagnol 

(al possible de langue maternella espaanple) 60,1 
niveau d'angiais. 

Ces 2 posies nteessitant une iormatlon 8 TS ou 
lent at 4 i 5 ans d’expdrlence. , 

ftomundratlon motlvante salon formation el 
restaurant d'entreprisa, possibitild d'an«k»B» nan, | 
dtioralies. ? 

Ueu de travail : PUTEAUX - LA DfiFENSE. •. M S 
Mere! d'adresser lattrs manuectita, O.V. ddtaJHA 9**° 
et remuneration aoubaiMe sous rttirence “ 
Mme CLfiRE, S 0 I 6 -CEQOS. Your ClwitortCjM*' 
204 , Hond-Polnt du PoM-de« 9 vr» 9 , 192 M 9 aOULO« Nt 

Ie6l6 . ] 

















































































